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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CONTRAST OUR TERMS AND PREMIUMS WITH 
- THOSE OF OTHER MAGAZINES. 











i 


We do not advance our prices, and then make a flourish that 
»repay postage. We honestly adhere to our old Terms, and 
- ount to be sent us as postage, which is nine cents less 
in has formerly been paid by our subscribers. 
s wishing to subscribe to the Book can have no diffi- 
erstanding this transaction. 


fer to our subscribers a superb CHROMO— 
“THE RESCUE,” 


a 


sinal oil painting costing us . : . $2,000 
' Drawings, 20 in all, one drawing for each color 1,500 
r Paper and printing jor our large edition . 25, 000 





all our Chromo of “ The Rescue’ will cost us $28,500 


We do not, for the purpose of deceiving our subscribers, buy 
ald worn-out steel engravings that have been in existence for 
rty or forty years, purchased for a trifle, and when printed 
worth ten cents a copy. -« 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
We give our superb Chromo without extra charge. Cheaper 
: pretend to give a premium, but charge 50 cents in ad- 
heir subscription price. Ours we give. Theirs are 
and nets them 50 per cent. profit on what they pro- 
mt,to their subscribers. 


'N ADDITION TO ALL THIS 


our Chromos in the Lady's Book. No other maga- 
ds to expend the money to produce these beautiful illus- 
They have invariably copied all our new features, but 
v0 tlustrations appear too costly for imitation. 








See Colored Slip in body of this number for Terms for 1875, 
and list of our Gift Chromos. 
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DESIGN 
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To be worked on Java Canvass, with either Black or Colored wool. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES 


See Description, Fashion Department 
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NABBLE COSTUMES. 
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January Song. : 


VOCAL DUET. 


With accompaniment for the Piano Forte, or Cabinet Organ, : 





As published by J STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by CLARA AUGUSTA. Musie by J. STARR HOLLOWA Y. 


1. Thesnow lies heavy - y° on the hill, Thelow - land wastes are white, 


2. Out op the riv - er’s glit- tring plain, The ska - tér’ssteel rings clear; 





sharp wind whis - tlesshrill and cold In the great elms to - night; 


ter’s for him the Car - ni- val Of all the beau - teous year: 

















JANUARY 


SONG. 





through the dim oldhem ~- lock woods 


the hard, trod - den, fro - zen track, 


all the glit - t’ring host of stars, 


ron hoof -beats keep - ing time, 


fro - zen ice, 


der-neath the soft, fur robes, 





It heaves a quiv’-ring sigh, 


The gay sleighs speed a - long, 


Lis - ten and hear 


To man - ya wild 


The moon hangs in 


Young hearts 


While 














Fig. 28. 








Figs. 29 and 30. 








Fig. 31. Fig. 32. 





LADIES’ SLIPPER. 
SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR FINISHED SLIPPER. 


The toe is given in the full size below. The foundation may be fine cloth, kid, velvet, or satin. The 





flowers and buds are in velvet, fastened to the foundation by chain-stitch. The edge of the slipper is fin- 
ished by a border of feathers. A handsome bow of ribbon is put at the top, with a little row of feathers in 
the centre. The sole is lined with white fur. 

29 








LADIES’ SLIPPER. SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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ONE NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 








“ HE lieth still, he doth not move, 
He wil! not see the dawn of day; 
He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
But the New Year will take them away.” 

In the lives of most people, I think, particu- 
larly those within a novel writer’s view, ro- 
mance comes before marriage. The golden 
haze of sentimentality is popularly supposed 
to be dispelled when the altar vows have been 
fully made. The tragic pain of parting, the 
mingled sweetness of reconciliation, are at least 
comparatively seldom depicted as happening 
entirely within the connubial state. My story, 
therefore, is something of an exception, though 
alas! and alas! tu me the story never can be 
cheerful; the romance is dashed with more 
pain than pleasure, and I write it only to exor- 
cise a ghost—the ghost of a memory-—the 
memory of Eleanor Delmar. At the outset I 
am willing to acknowledge that my portraiture 
will be feeble and insufficient, for hers was a 
character too intangibly sweet to be readily 
encompassed by such a pen as mine. Gifted 
wonderfully with either beauty, wealth, or 
genius, she certainly was not, and yet she was 
one of the most contented girls I have ever met. 
With little of what other young ladies would 
consider essential to make her so, she seemed 





to derive pleasure from everything around her, | 


to obtain some small amount of happiness from | 


every object of her existence. Other people 
are made for life, but life seemed to have been 
made for her. Other people’s vexations only 
serve to embitter existence, and darken what- 
ever of joy it really contains; hers, on the con- 
trary, seemed to give pleasure a keener zest, 
to give life a higher meaning. 

‘We would be such insipid puppets,’”’ she 
said herself, “if we could always shape our 
lives according to our own desires. 





I hold it | 


best of all philosophies to take things as they 
come. Then if, asin my case, your friends are 
few, your capacity for loving can be all the 
nore fully expended upon them. If, as is ‘also 
my condition, your finances are limited, it af- 
fords you so much a better chance for self-en- 
largement, for standing entirely upon one’s 
own intrinsic merits. If your positive share of 
beauty is not extensive, all the repining one 
can do will not increase it, and the best cos- 
metic is contentment. With all that people 
may say to the contrary, happiness is, in all 
conditions of life, attainable, if we only think 
so, and the person that can’t obtain it some 
time or other must be weak as well as wicked.”’ 

I know this sounds like a clipping from some 
popular Sunday-School book, like the high- 
strung despotism of some improbably moral 
heroine, and yet Eleanor herself was almost 
the last to become such an one. Impulsive and 
excitable, ready to commit the gravest errors 
in the moment, and if possible expiate them 
by frank confession in the next, she was at all 
times far more lenient to the faults of others 
than to her own; far more anxious to secure 
the enjoyment of those around her, than to 
grasp upon any for herself alone. 

Her manner ef living was at this time, any 
one must acknowledge, hardly enlivening. 
Her father’s only child by a former marriage, 
she was the companion and very often the 
nurse of a weak, repining stepmother, whose 
illnesses were fancy, whose nervous sensi- 
bilities were affectation; the drudging care- 
taker of some six or seven haif-brothers and 
sisters, in whom, I must confess, there existed 
but an infinitesimal portion of childhood’s 
grace. Lastly, she was toa very great extent 
her father’s housekeeper, and every person 
can imagine what housekeeping meant in such 
a household. 

All this had begun to wear upon a constitu- 
tion naturally strong, when her father’s sister, 
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Mrs. Byron Winthrop, felt called upon to in- 
terfere. Interference, prompted partly by 
natural kindness of heart, but in still larger 
proportions by the fact that, the last of the 
Misses Winthrop having a short time before 


deserted her maiden meditations, her mother’s | 


position of chaperone required some new ob- 
ject. 

“The child is killing herself,’ Mrs. Win- 
throp said; ‘‘and yet no one seems to notice 
it. I will take her to New York with me for 
this season, at least, and thus give Mrs. Del- 
mar a chance to exert hers@lf. Such wholesale 
suicide is not allowable in this age.’’ 

Any one else attempting such an imputation 
would have been instantly frowned down, but 
Mr. Delmar’s sister was a domestic potentate in 
her way, and the end of it was that the home 
authorities consented, and in this manner came 
around Eleanor’s first glimpse of what her co- 
temporaries would call really life. 

A week or two of revising what was for the 
most part an irrevisable wardrobe; two or 
three shopping excursions, with a supply of 
funds which Mrs. Winthrop’s generosity had 
greatly augmented ; much whining martyrdom 
from Mrs. Delmar; one or two heartfelt ex- 
pressions of relief from her father: and Elea- 
nor’s apprenticeship was finished; Eleanor 
herself, guided by her aunt, began a totally 
new page in a totally new experience. 

Her arrival in New York happened at almost 
the height of the season, the acme of all fashi- 
ionable gayeties. ‘‘ The most appropriate time 
imaginable for a debutante,’”’ Mrs. Winthrop 
said, and therewith plunged the debutante un- 
der hercare into the very heart of the giddy 
vortex. Balls and operas, select theatres, and 
still more select dinner parties, became the or- 
der of her day. She, to wiom the weeks and 
months of the past had brought no more ex- 
citement than darning little stockings, or su- 
perintending an indifferently trained servant ; 
whose awakenings had been caused by the 
shrill clamor of childish voices ; whose repose 
had been disturbed by the consciousness of a 
thousand duties unperformed, awoke now to a 
legion of girlish pleasures, reposed with no 
more disturbing shadow upon her mind than a 
wish that the days could be indefinitely length- 
ened. Still more than all, in the midst of this 
new experience, she to whom praise or flattery 
had been an almost unheard-of luxury became, 
without any effort of her own—a success. Not 
a delle, you understand; her beauty did not 
begin to be defined enough for that; and her 
education and xccomplishments, like every- 
thing else under Mrs. Delmar’s superinten- 
dence, had been conducted upon the most 
desultory principles; but her vitality was so 
contagious, her manners so free from hack- 
neyism, so bright without being dazzling, so 
hearty without being vulgar, that both men 








and women “took to her,” and having once 
thus taken, rarely relinquished the attachment. 

She had been three weeks establishe@ when 
Gerald Sumner inade his appearance. An 
appearance which was signalized by quite an 
apparent flutter in the feminine portion of 
Eleanor’s immediate set. 

“He is so handsome, so wealthy and intel- 
lectual. Writes the loveliest morsels of poetry. 
Has the halo of some old romance surrounding 
him, and is delightfully misanthropical. Alto- 
gether he is just like the heroes one reads 
about.’”’ 

But Eleanor, who had never been given to 


| indiscriminate kero worship, could not be in- 


duced to honor the announcement by anything 
more than an incredulous laugh. 

“T sha’n’t like him, I know. Lions are so 
intolerant of anything smaller in the animal 
kingdom, and misanthropy like his is so likely 
to wreak itself out upon really inoffensive 
females, that even if I meet him I shall be 
very, very shy.” 

The girls that constituted her audience 
laughed at this speech in the afterwards which 
followed her indifference. An afterwards in 
which fate conquered her dislike and trans- 
formed the subject of her distrust into the 
object of her wildest love and longing. An 
afterwards which her own fancy constituted so 
fair and cloudless, that even those few words 
spoken beforehand seemed like treachery to 
his cause. 

“] don’t want to meet him atall. I hope I 
never shall,” she added, then; but fate took 
upon itself a summary dismissa! of her desire, 


| and she met him no later than that same even- 


ing—the last evening of the old year. Met him, 
not in any particularly romantic fashion, ro- 
mance being incompatfble with those mammoth 
affairs in the way of balls, but still in justa 
sufficiently striking manner to create an inte- 
rest in Mr. Sumner’s commonly uninterested 
mind. . 

She had gone through a maddening waltz 
with Johnnie Merrill, had done herself out in 
a mazourka, and still under his guidance was 
resting herself by a slow promenade of the 
corridor, when the lion of the night put ina 
languid appearance. 

‘This is Gerald Sumner,” said Mr. Merrill, 
sotto voce, and with a half-provoked laugh Elea- 
nor turned her face toward him, admitted in 
that first moment that Gerald Sumner was a 
pre-eminently handsome man, added in the 
next that handsome men were her special de- 
testation, and then prepared to forget all about 
him, when suddenly, she herself and both the 
gentlemen came toa standstill. Mr. Sumner 
had attempted to pass them, but Mr. Sumner’s 
feet, objecting to the movement, became en- 
tangled in the diaphanous clouds of Miss Del- 
mar’s evening dress, and, before a word on 
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A NEW CHROMO FOR 1876. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEYS LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 





To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 


Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last two years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1875 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums, Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


‘THE RESCUE,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, 1s a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 





To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 
following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers 
in the club they send us. 


“SUNDAY AFTERNOON.” 
“GOOD MORNING.” 
“GOOD EVENING.” 


There will be no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 


_ delivery on the publication of the January number. 


The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
of this page. 


See Second Page of Cover for Advertisement of 1875. 









‘lo Subscribers for 1875. 


TERMs: 








One copy, one year . . . . $3 00 copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year ; . 500] club, making nine copies ; $21 

Three copies, one year . 7 50] Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year . ‘ . 10 00 tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies . . 14 00 extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 

CLUBS: 


«> To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The« 
Rescue”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos ; ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,” ‘‘Good Morning,”’ or ‘‘ Good Evening.” 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Rescue,” and, as an 
extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” ‘Good 
Morning,” or *‘ Good Evening.”’ 

= To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send “The Rescue,”’ ‘“‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,”’ and Good Evening.”’ 

@@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the “‘ Rescue,” or ‘*‘ Sunday Afternoon,” or ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.”’ 

«@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«> When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

G@ Subscribers ean have the Chromo ‘‘The Rescue,’”? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LApDyY’s Book. 

@@ The money must all be sent at one-time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LADyY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and sybscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back anes. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. : 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L, A. GODEY. 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
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either side could be spoken, tore the frail tis- 
sue almost irretrievably away. 

It was a terribly awkward situation, and yet 
I would almost venture to assert that any other 
girl, seeing the handsome face that was- bent in 
penitence above her, would have instantly felt 
some degree of gratitude to the accident which 
had entailed the awkwardness, but Eleanor, 
you see, trained by long habit, thought instan- 
taneously of the meagre wardrobe this one 
dress had redeemed, and her first impulse was 
to exclaim, witha rueful glance at the wreck :— 

**How very provoking! What in the world 
shall Ido?’’ In the next moment she realized 
that her impulse was, to say the least of it, un- 
ladylike, and, raising her eyes frankly to his, 
she anticipated his apology. ‘‘Excuse me, I 
didn’t mean to say that; but to tear a dress is 
nearly the most annoying thing that can hap- 
pen toa girl, especially when, like me, it is her 
very best.” 

‘* But F feel,’’ he began again, “ unfeignedly 
contrite ;’’ but again, as before, she interrupted 
him. 

‘Don’t apologize, please. I can easily mend 
it. And as there are no girls looking, I sha’n’t 
mind it at all.” 

At that of course both gentlemen laughed, 
and Mr. Merrill, feeling himself slightly left 
out, supplemented :— 

‘It is only fair, though, that you should 
know to whom you are indebted for so much 
trouble. Miss Delmar, Mr. Sumner; Mr. Sum- 
ner, Miss Delmar.’’ 

Thus, you see, their introduction was at least 
free from commonplace, and Mr. Sumner being, 
as I have implied, sufficiently dlasé to appreciate 
anything unlike himself, augmented the intro- 
duction to the best of his ability, staying beside 
her constantly for the remainder of the even- 
ing, that evening which transcended all others, 
inasmuch as it witnessed the coming and going 
of the years. 

From the midst of a chaperoning groyp in 
the corner, Mrs. Winthrop saw their shadows 
passing to and fro in the dimly-lighted conser- 
vatory, and as quick as thought itself her ma- 
tronly plumes reared themselves prophetically. 

‘‘The very thing of all others,’’ she told her- 
self. ‘‘Eleanor is so wonderfully fresh, and 
Gerald fancies himself worn out. Nothing 
could be more appropriate, if Eleanor only 
plays her cards a particle sagaciously.”’ 

The prophecy, if such it could be called, 
was, at its lowest computation, hardly cumpli- 
mentary to pvor little Eleanor, who, while the 
minutes and hours were winging their way to 
eternity, was enjoying herself immensely, with 
never a thought of that vague and slightly dis- 
reputable game of matrimonial card-playing. 
But the prophecy was, nevertheless, in the end 
fulfilled. I, who am heartily weary of pro- 
posals and bona-fide love scenes, beg to. be ex- 
cused from particularizing ; but I shall have 
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| to tell the immediate consummation of Mrs. 


Winthrop’s wishes. 

The New Year was auspicious, the acquaint- 
ance that had its birth with it quickly outgrew 
its infancy, so quickly that when five weeks 
had gone by, Gerald Sumner, with something 
like animation, presented Eleanor Delmar to 
the little world around them as his betrothed 
wife ; scandalized the taste of his fair admirers 
by choosing from among them one who was 
neither a belle nor a beauty, and Eleanor, on 
her side, delighted Mrs. Winthrop’s matrimo- 
nially inclined heart by thankfully accepting 
the lion of the season, the crowning reward of 
her old philosophy to take things as they came. 

As quickly almost as J have written it, the en- 
gagement became public, and quite as quickly, 
in proportion, the marriage became a still more 
exciting item for publicity at large. You can 
understand the possibility, there being, as I 
have said, only five weeks’ intermission from 
the first phase of introduction to the second of 
engagement, and after that a lapse of eight 
weeks till the third and supreme phase of the 
romance occurred—the moment in which she 
stood beside him his for all eternity. His, ‘‘to 
love and cherish,’’ she, who in a life of stern 
practicality had known so little what the sensa- 
tion meant. His, ‘for better or worse,” she, 
to whom existence had hitherto brought so 
little of the better, so much of the worse ; whose 
days had been before this, one blank, unsenti- 
mentalized reality, was now the present con- 
centration of a poet's thought, the present 
ideal of a poet’s dreams. ‘To her innate hu- 
mility this pageant of the future seemed too 
bright and glittering to be a reality, too fair 
and cloudless to be really hers. 

“It is like a fairy-tale,” she said herself, in 
the last long talk they had before their vows 
were taken. ‘I feel like Cinderella must have 
felt when the prince arrived ; but I wonder if, 
like me, Cinderella thought that it was all a 
dream, that she must wake up some time and 
find herself arrayed in all the old ugliness of 
her everyday life. Gerald, love, look at me 
hard, please, and realize, as I do, my unwor- 
thiness. You have twenty-four hours in which 
to retract, twenty-four hours in which to think 
whether you have not made a grand mistake 
in choosing such a nonentity as I am.” 

She looked up at him when she had fimished, 
half pleadingly, half laughingly, but Gerald 
simply took her in his arms and held her be- 
fore the tall cheval glass. 

‘The unworthiness is invisible, darling,”’ he 
replied ; “‘and you must stop disparaging my 
property, or I shall be seriously offended. Any- 
way, Nellie, does it not occur to you that your 
humility may have the effect of making me in- 
ee vain and arbitrary ?”’ 

ad any one that knew him intimately been 
present, he might have been told that her effort 
was unnecessary, nature’s attempts-being quite 
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sufficient, but Eleanor, being in that stage of 
acquaintance when her Jover soared above such 
sublunary foibles, smiled incredulously in his 
face. 

** You vain and arbitrary,’’ she said, with the 
strongest intonation of denial; and not until 
the honeymoon had long been over did she 
discover that her denial was a great mistake. 
Even then the discovery brought her no pain 
or vexation, for hers was a nature so implicitly 
trustful, that she rather gloried in the fact that 
he was her king and ruler. 

‘*T promised to obey, and I sha’n’t attempt 
insubordination,’’ she laughed, contentedly ; 
and Gerald, to give him all his due, did every- 
thing he could, in this first phase of their wed- 
ded life, to make her subordination pleasant. 

The year immediately following their mar- 
riage was spent entirely in travelling, in visiting 
all the continental haunts rendered dear to 
Gerald by memory, to Eleanor by the manifold 
dreams which in the old days she had so suc- 
cessfully repressed. A month or two in Flo- 
rence and its vicinity, a few weeks in Germany, 
a few days “upon the Danube River,’’ months 
of indefinite journeying through France and 
the United Kingdom, and at last they turned 
their footsteps back to the land of their nativity. 
After revelling fora yearin the beauties of for- 
eign countries, they returned to their home—a 
home of itself se grand and perfect that, in the 
first moment of her introduction to it, this poor 
little heroine of mine sank down in an utter 
ecstasy of bewilderment. 

“Tt is Aladdin’s palace, brought, above 
ground,”’ she said, wandering delightedly from 
room to room, standing speil-bound before 
marvels of upholstery and priceless gems of 
art, breaking into newer raptures over per- 
fume-laden conservatories and tropical tinted 
gardens. Everything around them was a tri- 
umph of constructive genius, and yet, strange 
as it may seem, after thatone delighted survey, 
the first chill of a gloomy foreboding forced its 
way into Eleanor’s heart. She had no idea 
from whence it proceeded ; she did not attempt 
to analyze the cause; but in the midst of all 
the grandeur that surrounded her she had a 
feeling almost akin to shame, a sudden and in- 
tensified sense of her own deficiencies. 

In travelling she had been at all times equal 
to the situation ; sufficiently intellectual to at 
least appreciate anything his inteilect would of 
itself discover ; sufficiently poetical to at least 
admire any esthetic beauties his widely-awak- 
ened sensibilities might evolve ; unwearied at 
all times in her efforts to keep pace with his 
restless disposition, ready at all times to chase 
away the faintest shadow of morbidity which 
might attack him by the unvarying sunshine of 
her own sweet and cheerful disposition. There, 
too, the scenes around them had changed so 
constantly that the effort had never proved 
painful—but here? 





She stood in the stately drawing-rooms gaz- 
ing helplessly at precious morsels in water- 
coloring, at gems of engraving that defied the 
copyist’s art; stared feebly at the grand piano- 
forte, at the stand of carved sandal-wood loaded 
down with the music of Gerald’s choice, raised 
her eyes hopelessly to the well-lined recesses of 


-his library, and then, for the first time, an al- 


most powerless sensation oppressed her. 

** Does it please you, darling,” her husband 
asked, his arm thrown carelessly across her 
shoulders. ‘Does this seem like coming 
home?” 

For a moment something like a mist dimmed 
her eyes, her girlhood’s abiding place with the 
numberless little drawbacks poverty had im- 
posed, her old life, with its daily or hourly 
vexations, its ten thousand petty annoyances 
flashed quickly into her remembrance, and 
then she turned her face almost appealingly 
towards him. 

“It is simply perfect ; but you don’t know, 
Gerald, how very keenly it makes me realize 
my own ignorance, how very much like a fraud 
I feel. Iam not fit to be the mistress here, I 
am not good for anything. In a little while 
you can’t help growing ashamed of me. There 
is the library you delight in; and beyond idly 
skimming a novel, or dipping into some very 
comprehensible poctry, I can have no part in 
it. I have never had training enough to be 
able even to appreciate your pictures, and the 
piano makes me feel so forlorn. Any one that 
had ever felt it knows how dreadfully lonely 
the sensation is, to stand with music on every 
side of you and still be nothing but a discord 
yourself, and you know I can’t play anything 
beyond a few exercises. I think I could sell 
all I have to be really musical, and yet I re- 
main dumb and powerless. Gerald, dear, your 
vision was not correct when you chose me. I 
am literally nowhere in your house.” 

‘Our house, if you please,’’ Mr. Sumner 
eorreeted, banishing by an apparent effort the 
shadow her words evoked. ‘“ My dear Eleanor, 
you court self-depreciation too openly for even 
me to restrain my impatience. It is a habit 
you have acquired only lateiy, and I assure 
you it is by pn» means pleasant or becoming. 
Too much humility is, of the two, far less pre- 
ferable than too much vanity, and more than 
that, from a practical point of view, it don’t 
pay half so well. David, isn’t it, that says, 
‘So iong as thou sperkest well of thyself men 
will speak good of thee?’ I admire his philo- 
sophy, and in all sincerity advise you to give 
it a trial. Remember that novel reading and 
comprehending comprehensible poetry is quite 
sufficient ‘literary capacity for any ordinary 
woman, particularly as pretty a woman as you, 
and make up your mind that all your other ac- 


| quirements are admirable in proportion.” He 
| putone hand under her chin then, and turning 
| her face upwards, laughed at the lingering 
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ONE NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


doubt of her expression. ‘ Little sceptic, won’t 
you try to admire yourself?’’ he asked, so jest- 
ingly, that Eleanor was forced to smile. 

“It is an awfully hard task, Gerald, but I’ll 
try. You must not think, though, that my dis- 
content goes beyond myself, for I do think 
everything is so perfect here. Did you plan it 
all yourself, and how long ago?’’ 

A change, inexplicable as sudden, for a mo- 
ment distorted Mr. Sumner’s face, then he 
laughed a harsh, mirthless laugh, that was a 
signal failure, from the carelessness he at- 
tempted. 

“*Yes, I planned it all myself, six years ago 
now. It ought to be a ‘fool’s paradise’ for I 
was desperately foolish at the time it was built.” 

The words were nothing in themselves, and 
yet, like the fragment of a dream long since 
forgotten, they recalled to Eleanor’s mind that 
unremembered trifle which the girlish gossips 
had told her before she ever saw him. Remei- 
bering it for the first time within her married 
life, a sudden pang oppressed her, not of jeal- 
ousy, but keen disappointment, that of his own 
free will he had never told her that long ago 
romance. She had told him everything, every 
smal! and trivial incident of her monotonous 
girlish life, had repeated all her school joys 
and griefs, had imparted most lucidly the pe- 
culiarities of her six step-brothers and sisters, 
had laughed over the vexations those peculiari- 
ties entailed, had in fact and én toto laid bare 
entirely the inner sanctuary of her heart; but 
in all the time she had been with him he had 
never even partly responded to her confidence. 
His conversations, remembered instantly in 
this one moment, had always related to the 
present and future, never searcely to the past. 

“I don’t wish to think any further back than 
the time which has held you,’’ he had told her 
once, and now with some strange fatuity the 
words recurred to her. ’ 

‘*He would think and speak of the past if it 
were not painful, and the pain must be strong 
since all the pleasure he has had with me has 
not been sufficient to banish it,’’ she argued, 
and then, ashamed of her argument, she laid 
both hands upen his shoulders and looked up 
in hiseyes. ‘*That was a very long time ago, 
before you had ever seen or thought of me?’’ 

The hazard was an inquiry, and the inquiry 
was an appeal. Any other man would have 
met it with frank confession, if anything re- 
mained to be confessed, would have expelled 
the pain of it otherwise, if expulsion were at 
all possible ; but here, as perhaps the most ap- 
propriate place, I am forced to confess that 
under all his gay énsouciance, under all his 
careless geniality, my hero was shallowly self- 
ish, unmistakably arbitrary, eulpably reticent. 

Ina plain or poor man his proportion of these 
faults would have risen uppermost and ren- 
dered almost invisible whatever intrinsic merits 
really did lie under the surface ; but in his case 
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| personal attractions and hereditary wealth 
| were sufficiently conspicuous to cover, if not 
| blot out, those unpleasant foibles, and human 
nature, rendered by long habit susceptible to 
wealth and beauty, fostered his vanity and 
nurtured his selfishness to the very best of its 
ability. 

To tell the truth, Eleanor herself, more than 
all, had fallen into this common and egregious 
error, had so habitually set him openly upon 
the throne of her affections, constituting him 
her king and lord, that he, imbibing her belief, 
had grown to look upon himself as immaculate, 
had swallowed up her identity in his own, and 
now, to outward appearances at least, ignored 
the fact that she could have any separate sen- 
sibilities, much less any separate dissatisfaction 
of which he was the cause. 

He might have lifted the veil that covered 
his past in answer to that question ; he might, 
without incurring much if any pain, have told 
her that one incident of his former life. It 
would have been a trifling exertion to him, but, 
instead of yielding to it, he laughed down her 
earnestness, and answered with an attempt to 
dissipate her suspicions. 

‘*Before I knew you, of course, dear. Oth- 
erwise, perhaps, I should have planned it dif- 
ferently ; have studied more of your taste in 
its construction.”’ 

He uttered the words carelessly, with the 
intent of consolation. How was he to know 
that they lay on his wife’s heart with a weight 
almost leaden? With all the evanescent poetry 
of his nature; it would have been almost im- 
possible for him to imagine that his consolation 
was calculated to make her realize more strongly 
her own partial want of consonance with the 
refinement and culture tliat surrounded her; 
that the implication underlying his words pur- 
sued her relentlessly, until at length the mer- 
ciful strength of her old philosophy returned 
and assuaged the pain; banished it, in fact, 
until something newer and more exciting oc- 
curred, until one day dawned upon her, a day 
that inserted itself like a mark of separation 
in the seattered fragments of her life. They 
were sitting in the breakfast-room that morn- 
ing, idly laughing and talking over the table, 
when, rather earlier than usual, the servant 
brought in the letters. 

‘One, two, three on business,’’ said Eleanor, 
undertaking the examination. ‘One from 
Aunt Alice, and one from’’— She paused for 
a moment intently, keeping the last she had 
taken in hand—a creamy envelope, directed in 
a dainty womanly hand; then she glanced 
over at Gerald, who was immersed in the dis- 
tracting illegibility of a lawyer’s document. 

**T must look into this,”’ she said, with a gay 
laugh. ‘Unknown females sha’n’t write to 
my husband with impunity. Gerald, here is a 
letter— Oh, how provoking! It is only from 
a country cousin, writing to her dear Cousin 











Gerald, and enclosing a note to me. What a 
wretch I was to suspect your fidelity! Here, 
take her effort, while I read this one.”’ 

She tossed the dainty missive across the 
table, never noticing the whitening shadow 
that had settled upon his face, as she began, 
half curiously, to read the unexpected missive 
the morning’s mail had brought her :— 


My Dear New Cousin: I write this, sup- 
posing, as I begin, that the receipt of it will 
surprise you very much; that you will wonder 
at the familiarity of one who, though your 
husband’s cousin, is a stranger to you. A 
stranger totally, 1 suppose, for in spite of the 
fact that Gerald and I were very good friends 
in our boy and girl a I fully expect that 
the cares of manhood but more than all the 
Lethe-like bliss of wedded life has served to 
efface me from his remembrance. [I have not 
forgotten him, however, and I have, moreover, 
a strong curiosity to see the young wife of 
whom I have heard so much. Some time I 
intend to either inflict myself upon you, or, 
what would be better still, entice you into 
paying my bleak New England home a visit. 

intended to have written you before this, but 
I heard that you were travelling, and I myself 
have been doing a little in that line also. I 
send by this same mail my retarded congratula- 
tions to Gerald. They are given on testimonial 
authority altogether, never having seen you; 
but, knowing Gerald, and trusting that since 
his eo he has not materially changed, 
those I send to you are hearty and sincere. 
Please accept them as such, and believe me, 
in great haste, yours sincerely, 

JUNE SUMNER. 


She had begun the letter curiously, but she 
ended it in amazement. Who and what was 
June Sumner? How did it happen that she 
had never even heard her name before? 

‘Gerald, why didn’t you tell me about your 
cousin ?’’ she began ; but her inquiry met with 
no reply, Gerald having ended the perusal of 
his cousin’s letter by walking quickly from the 
room, by going out to the balcony to stare into 
nothingness, with eyes strangely strained and 
lurid. 

“To write to me in this way after all those 
years!’ he muttered, fiercely, with never a 
thought to the bewildered little wife, who still 
puzzled unsuspiciously over the delicate chi- 
rography of her newly-found cousin. ‘Has 
she forgotten it all, or is this only acting. 
People don’t forget such episodes so quickly, I 
fancy ; I, at least, cannot.” 

“Gerald! Gerald! I want you!” came in 
Eleanor’s prettily imperative voice from the 
dining-room, and Gerald, finding no alterna- 
tive, buried his emotion out of sight, and told 
himself that he was doing a generous thing in 
keeping the cause of it still a secret from his 
wife. ‘Who is June Sumner, Gerald? and 
why didn't you tell me about her before ?”’ 

‘*A torrent of genuine womanly questioning, 
Nellie. June is my cousin—only a cousin 
I havn’t seen for years. I might have told 
you about her, but I didn’t think that talking 
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| ticular abhorrence. 
| you little Puritan! 








about every relation I had would prove of 
specialinterest to you. I was conceited enough 
to imagine that I was Sumner enough for you ; 
that you had a genteel sufficiency in me.” 

“But your cousin seems so nice, dear. I 
think I would like her to make us a visit. It 
is selfish for people to live as isolated as we 
have done this summer. Iam going to redeem 
my character by having a crowd of guests— 
a regular family party. Aunt Alice and the 
girls, mamma and some of the children, and 
now I shall have my new cousin also.” 

Some expression, more nearly resembling 
fear than impatience, crossed his eyes as he 
answered her quickly :— 

‘*For mercy sake, Nellie, let us enjoy a little 
more quiet before we go in for that penitential 
fathering. Family parties are my most par- 
There, don’t look shocked, 

You know I never had 
ties enough to make mea convert. Now put 
away your letters and come fora ride with me. 
You can finish them, though, for that matter, 
for I won’t be ready for an hour yet. I want 
you to try that new horse De Forrest sent over 
yesterday.” 

His voice was quite as calm, quite as evenly 
inflected as it had been an hour before that 
struggle with himself had taken place; and 
Eleanor, whose nature was so very little un- 


| tainted by suspicion, failed to add that new 


link to the dim forebodings which had once 
beset her ; failed to see more than the kindest 
friendliness in Miss Sumner’s unexpected let- 
ter. 

‘I will be ready and waiting,’’ she replied ; 
then, going up to her own room, she acted 
upon an impulse, and wrote to her dear new 
cousin, a note rather than anything else but 
sweet and heartfelt, as every effusion of Mrs. 
Gerald Sumner’s was, signed it ‘‘ Yours, affec- 
tionately, Eleanor,”’ threw it into the mail-bag, 
and went down stairs in answer to Gerald's 
impatient summons— 

‘Nellie, Nellie, are you ready?” 

It was the middle of October when that ride 
wastaken. The middle of October, and around 
on every side the sceptre of the ruby king had 
fallen. Field after field of russet-brown waved 
up toward the blushing forest ; searlet berries 
peeped slyly from the gray of moss-grown 
rocks; fruit-laden trees peered around the 
whitewashed corners of the neighboring farm- 
houses. Up from the water beyond an autumn 
breeze blew freshly in their faces, and all un- 
consciously to herself Eleanor drank in, as it 
were, every feature of the scene around them, 
never to be dimmed nor erased, even when 
time had set its seal upon them all ; had changed 
the smiling face of the landscape ; had changed 
the Indian summer of the atmosphere; had 
changed her in her own identity most of all. 

“Isn’t it delightful, Gerald?” she said, with 
quickened breath and glowing eyes. ‘After 
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the dolce far niente of Italian skies, doesn't this 
atmosphere fairly breathe of life? Isn’t one 
hour of it better than ten of theirs? And 
don’t I begin to ride splendidly ?”’ 

Gerald had been indulging in the brownest 
of studies since they left the house, but he de- 
serted it at her series of questioning, and for 
the first time that morning looked at her stead- 
ily. A girl straight and slender, holding her 
place on the saddle with a grace and firmness 
all her own; a soft, round face, flushed now 
in the exhilarating autumn air; an illimitable 
quantity of golden brown hair; eyes frank and 
blue; mouth a little wide, perhaps, but sweet 
and shapely. This was his wife; his ‘‘to have 
and to hold ;’’ a pure and faithful wife, a pure 
and trustful woman; and yet even with her 
beside him his thoughts reverted of themselves 
to a past that had better be forgotten; his 
memory wandered obstinately to a face which, 
if fairer, was illumined by far less inward 
grace. 

‘‘Ilam a fool, and worse,” he said to himself, 
then answered her. ‘‘ Youare altogether lovely 
to-day, dear. Too much so, 1 think, for a lady 
of your years and responsibilities. That horse, 
though, suits you splendidly. I shall keep 
him, I think. De Forrest thinks the world of 
him, and, therefore, asks an enormous price, 
bat I’ll give it. You set him off so wonder- 
fully well, that I hav’n’t the heart to separate 
you.”’ 

She flushed and brightened at the compli- 
ment; unconsciously to himself they had been 
growing rarer of late. ‘‘ Does a poet’s license 
include flattery ?’’ she laughed ; then, an after- 
thought breaking upon her, she added: “Is 
your Cousin June pretty, Gerald ?”’ 

Fortunately, she was looking at the reins 
while she spoke, or she might have seen the 
excited compression of his lips, the ominous 
gathering of his eyebrows before he made 
reply. 

“Pretty? Yes; people think so generally, 
I believe.’”’ Then, in his ruffled impatience, he 
gave the inoffensive trees they were passing a 
sharp cut with his whip, intended simply as a 
vent for his excited sensibilities ; but in spite of 
the praise they had bestowed upon it, Eleanor’s 
horse was strange and nervous, Eleanor’s hand 
upon the rein was very light in its grasp, so, 
before either of them could speak, before he 
could do more than scream faintly, De For- 
rest’s favorite was speeding out of sight, its 
rider, with one backward glance of dumb 
agony, was borne on to certain danger, per- 
haps to certain death. 

In that one terribly kaleidoscopic moment 
all the small unfaithfulnesses of his married life 
rushed back upon him. He had been impera- 
tive, unappreciative. She had been perfect in 
her faith, perfect in her love, perfect in her 
womanhood. 

“My God!” he cried, ‘‘save her.’”” Then 





he urged his own horse aleng the level road, 
faster and faster as he remembered that far- 
ther on the road was spanned by a frail bridge, 
that under the bridge a rushing torrent passed 
down to the river beyond. Faster still, as with 
his realistic faculties all awake, he could see, 
or fancy he saw, a riderless horse. dashing 
wildly onwards, a woman’s face lifeless, color- 
less, covered perhaps forever by the treacher- 
ous waters. He had turned the road now, was 
half way over the hill, whose scattered stones 
and upturned earth bore evidence of the mad- 
dened hoofs that had so lately pressed them. 
Surely he could reach her before the bridge 
came into view! He could see the horse now, 
not plainly, but still discernible. Ah, yes! the 
horse, but not the rider. De Forrest’s pet sped 
onward, onward, near the bridge, nearer still, 
over the bridge into the waters seething and 
foaming beneath. Mr. Sumner watching it 
with strained eyes and bated breath, stopped 
for one horrible instant, saw in the next what 
appeared to be a mangled heap upon the way- 
side, a riding dress torn and dust-laden, a rid- 
ing hat whose drooping plume was wet with 
warm blood, a face turned upward under the 
smiling sky, ghastly white, unshaded by even 
the gleaming wealth of hair which hung damp 
and matted from a ghastly cut above her ear. 

‘*She is dead,.my love, my darling !”’ he cried, 
kneeling beside her. ‘‘ Eleanor, dearest, speak 
to me!” 

Only the faintest breath, a shudder nearly 
imperceptible, told him that life had not quite 
departed from the tortured body, only the fee- 
blest pulse in her daintily gloved hand reas- 
sured him, gave him a small ray of hope where 
he had deemed hope an impossibility. 

Some one came to his rescue after awhile, 
some one that assisted him with the lovesome 
burden he took home, and then, after what 
seemed an eternity, the doctors themselves 
arrived. 

“‘Not dead,” they said, “but danger immi- 
nent. Injuries internal, concussion of the brain 
highly probable. Perfect quiet absolutely es- 
senWal. Excitement of any kind fatal.” 

They sent for her friends that night, and 
with the morning light her father arrived, wild, 
haggard, inexpressibly anxious, for of all his 
children this one remaining pledge of his first 
youthful love was the nearest and dearest. 

‘Save her if such a thing be possible,’”’ he 
murmured, and Gerald caught his nerveless 
hands in a grasp hearty and meaning. 

‘She is in the hands of a higher power, but 
if my love and longing can keep her she will 
not be taken from us,’’ he replied, and the re- 
ply was heartfelt. There are some emotional 
natures that with the first breath of a heavy 
trouble rise superior to former indifferences, 
and imagine that, if they were only given a re- 
vival of past opportunities, they would offer 
up the sacrifice of a life-long improvement. Of 
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such instances, Gerald perhaps was pre-emi- | 


nent. Throughout their married life he had in 
reality never fully appreciated her, but now all 
time, eternity itself seemed too short to allow 
ample atonement. 

In the days and nights that followed he made 
good his promise to her father. Snatching only 
the rarest moment for his own slumber, he 
hung above her almost constantly, ywakening 
in agony to her wild delirium, waiting in speech- 
less anxiety for the reason which in those days 
refused to return. Days running into nights, 
nights and days running into weeks, and still 
she lay there as oblivious to all her surround- 
ings as though the late autumn blossoms had 
struggled into life upon her grave. October 
had departed and November had nearly passed 
them, when she at length opened her eyes, 
faintly illdmined with lucid thought. Feebly, 
uncertainly at first, realizing only, as one ina 
dream, that the room was dimly lighted, that 
her husband was leaning against the mantle 
looking down into the grate, that beside him 
stood a woman she had never seen before. A 
woman young and marvellously lovely. He 
was listening, tired and listless; the woman 
was saying, ‘‘ Had you been the veriest stranger 
to me, I should feel like doing the same. Hay- 
ing seen your wife, I undertake to stay beside 
her as a sacred duty.” ‘ 

Down into the grate his eyes were still di- 
rected, then he looked up and spoke. “It 
would have been kinder, however, for you to 
have stayed away. Your presence continually 
reminds me of what I would wish to forget, 
and yet, in this solemn hour, I will make a 
covenant with you to try and forget.”’ 

“The most bitter of all covenants,” she be- 
gan, when from the bed beyond them came a 
voice which, at one time, he had never again 
expected to hear. 

‘Gerald, are you there?”’ 

He came towards her inexpressibly joyful, 
the woman still following behind. ‘‘My own 
darling, do you know me at last?’ 

The fair face beside him darkened percepti- 
bly, the beautiful mouth quivered indefinably. 
Old memories were awakened, old days recalled 
by the fervor of his short, caressing question. 
Eleanor’s eyes wandered towards her with a 
motion of inquiry, and she who had been first 
at one time, now became, to outward seeming 
at least, only a secondary consideration, noticed 
simply by the briefest explanation. 

“This is my Cousin June, Nellie. She came 
in answer to your letter, not knowing that you 
were ill, that I had so nearly lost you.’’ 

After the introduction he ignored her pre- 
sence, but Eleanor, from that moment, almost 
atoned for his coolness by bestowing freely 
upon her the wealth of her own friendship, a 
friendship which apparently Miss Sumner re- 
ciprocated, for as the weeks wore into winter, 
she still lingered in her cousin’s home. Two 








or three times, it is true, she did make some 


| small feint of leaving, but Eleanor’s fancy grew 


so proportionately with her convalescence, that 
the bare mention of departure seemed an an- 
noyanee. 

‘‘I knowit is a terrible imposition,’’ she said, 
“but June dear, you are so kind that I can 
never realize my selfishness.”’ 

To Gerald the poor little invalid was still 
more rapturous. 

‘“‘It is almost inexplicable,” she told him, 
‘that you should have escaped unscathed from 
such an enchantress. I think she is perfectly 
lovely,” she added, wondering vaguely that 
her husband never responded to the informa- 
tion, but never for one moment entertained 
any suspicion of bis silence. Though, indeed, 
for that matter, had she been gifted with a 
larger share of the greem-eyed monster, the 
conduct of Mr. Sumner and his cousin at the 
first stage of her visit was above reproach. 
Beyond the necessary formula they rarely en- 
gaged in couversation, and yet long ago, per- 
haps five or six years before, those two had 
been all in all to each other, had gone through 
all that old worn-out programme, living, lov- 
ing, and parting. The loving was, on his side, 
wild, passionate, adoring ; on hers, at that time, 
necessarily calculating, for, a title dazzling her 
eyes and coming very near her acceptance, she 
said good-by to him, totally careless of the pain 
and outrage her good-by inflicted. Careless, at 
least until the dazzling pageant of nobility 
eluded her, and, worse still, she found that her 
old position in Gerald Sumner’s affections was 
not open to her return. Of course, then, wo- 
manlike, she realized her loss, loved her ‘ bless- 
ing’ when ‘it had taken flight ;”’ but Mr. Sum- 
ner, following the dictates of his own wounded 
vanity and insulted affection, allowed her love 
to be entirely in vain. 

That was their story ; simple and easily told. 
Yet Eleanor had never heard it, and conse- 
quently did not know that in keeping this 
Circe beside her she was subjecting a will 
naturally weak to a temptation unnaturally 
strong. If he had only told her, if he had 
only borrowed strength from her weakness 
and confessed that comparatively commonplace 
romance! But he did not, and that is the way 
my story comes to be written. It is by this I 
am led to tell you how, as day by day passed 
on, the meshes of her fate closed still thicker 
around her, her- affection for June became 
more marked than ever, her admiration grew 
more unbounded, even while by the complex 
law of opposites in no other companionship 
did her own deficiencies appear so palpably. 

“TI must discipline myself to bear such 
things,”’ she told herself, and then, by way of 
commencing the discipline, she attempted to 
throw down the barrier of reserve that lay be- 
tween the cousins. She bronght their innu- 
merable mutual tastes into constant juxtaposi- 
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tion. When Gerald was beside her, she called 
June’s exquisite voice into requisition, either in 
reading or singing ; and when to her admiring 
eyes June seemed to droop a little languidly, 
she called upon her husband almost peremp- 
torily for escort duty. 

“Poor June is wearing herself out in my 
service,” she said; ‘‘and you are positively 
bearish. Take her for a drive, or I shall feel 
ashamed of you.” 

Any woman with even an ordinary degree 
of womanly tenderness would have withdrawn 
then, but the conclusion must be reached that 
Niss Sumner did not possess this, for after a 
while she stayed on without demur, singing 
ostensibly to Eleanor, talking to Eleanor, read- 
ing to Eleanor. Reading unblushingly the bit- 
ter story of “Locksley Hall,’ totally unmoved 
by the stern compression of Gerald’s lips, be- 
traying no feeling over the tale which in just 
one or two of its outlines might have belonged 
to herself. Reading more constantly still from 
the passion-fraught poems of Owen Meredith ; 
even daring at one time, when only the crimson 
glow of the firelight suffused the room, and 
the tender rhythm had soothed Eleanor into a 
half-wakeful sleep, to read that inexpressibly 
melodious morsel ‘‘To Cordelia :— 

“Tho’ thou never hast sought to divine it, 

Tho’ to know it thou hast not a care, 
Yet my heart can no longer contine it, 

Tho’ my lip may be blanched to declare 
That I love thee, revere thee, adore thee, 

O my dream, my desire, my despair! 
Tho’ in life it may never be given 

For my heart to repose upon thine; 
Tho’ neither in earth nor in heaven, 

May the bliss I have dreamed of be mine. 
Yet thou canst not forbid me in distance, 

In silence, and long, lonely years, 
To love thee, despite thy resistance, 

And bless thee, despite of my tears.” 


‘Locksley Hall” she had read with calm in- 
difference, but in this her expression was un- 
utterably sweet, unspeakably tender. Even 
Eleanor, in her light slumber, felt its influence ; 
and Eleanor’s husband, leaning back in an 
arm-chair, started excitedly to his feet, a world 
of passion in his voice and eyes. 

‘‘Hush, instantly,’ he whispered. ‘Have 
you no shame? no spark of womanly tender- 
ness within you? It is unnecessarily cruel for 


_ you to read that poem, and in that manner.” 


He turned away from her then, and met as 
he turned Eleanor’s astonished eyes. 
she had not heard his words, but his attitude 
surprised her. 

“Gerald,” she said, very slowly, ‘what do 
you mean? What are you saying?” 

If she had only known, if she had only heard 
him, even then my story might have been 
saved ; but she did not. This ebullition passed 
by with very slight notice ; others more or less 
resembling it occurred frequently after; and 
still Eleanor became none the wiser, none the 





Plainly | 


| tender. 


more suspicious. To many of those who read 
her story, I suppose, this latter fact will seem 
direct evidence of a disposition inert and in- 
sipid. Looking at the situation as I have pre- 
sented it, you may say that no woman could 
by any possibility be so blind, so utterly and 
in fact culpably free from jealousy. Should 
such a supposition occur, should my poor little 
friend meet with disapprobation, 1 am power- 
less to redeem her in your eyes. Her biind- 
ness was, | grant it, unnatural ; but she herself 
was the victim, she was the sufferer in the last 
sad end of the domestic tragedy which gradu- 
ally dawned upon them. An end which fell 
upon the last day of the old year, the sacred 
anniversary of that never-to-be-forgotten even- 
ing when her love story had first commenced. 

Her health had become wonderfully im- 
proved by this time; so much so that stormy 
New Year’s Eve found her, for the first time 
since her illness, once more reinstated in her 
old place in the drawing-room; found her 
leaning back, pale and quiet, in the crimson 
depths of the velvet lounge; while Miss Sum- 
ner sat on a low stool beside her, half delight- 
ing the invalid by making in the crimson 
firelight the prettiest picture imaginable. 

‘‘But then you are always so lovely, June,”’ 
she said, almost apologizing for her rapture. 
“As a general thing, I dislike to see one wo- 
man gushing over another ; but it comes natural 
to me when I am with you. You have doue 
me so much real good since you came.”’ 

To most women this tender faith would have 
brought immediate shame ; but if Miss Sumner 
possessed any, her concealment of it was ad- 
mirable in its way. No blush, noinward pang 
betrayed itself; simply a pretty gesture of 
confidence, an uplifting of her glorious eyes to 
her admirer's face. 

‘*It would be very vain, I suppose, to deny 
that I am handsome, and yet, Eleanor, what 
has it brought me? Nothing, in proportion to 
the treasures fate has brought you; but the 
truth is, dear, that you deserve it more than I. 
You are so good, Nellie, someway you always 
make me feel like saying— 

“* A fairer, sweeter thing, 
Is my life for having known you; 
Forever with my sacred kin 
My soul’s soul I shall own you.’ 
I suppose it was something like that feeling 
that attracted Gerald to your shrine.’’ 

Gerald was not present at this time, you un- 
derstand. Had he been, he might have been 
edified at the sudden radiance that lit up his 
wife’s faee. 

**] do not know,”’ she answered, gravely 
‘I always failed to discover what the 
charm was myself, and. I have been so happy 
that I never took much trouble in the analysis. 
Just to think, June, it is two years to-night 
since I first met him—two years of perfect 


| faith and happiness. ”’ 
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‘Perfect faith and happiness,’’ Miss Sumner 
repeated to herself, and at the repetition 
Eleanor’s gravity was resumed. Memory as- 
serting itself, she confessed with girlish frank- 
ness :— 

“On his part I dare to hope it has beea, but 
one time I was mean enough to doubt him. I 
was hatefully jealous over an old story until I 
was sick, and since then Gerald has shown his 
love by so much kindness that I always feel 
ashamed of myself. I shall never do so again, 
though. I have made a covenant with myself 
never again to harbor suspicions against my 
loyal ‘knight and true.’’’ 

The light from the flickering sea-coal was 
very shadowy just then, and so it happened 
thatan expression inexplicably baneful dawned 
and died unnoticed upon her single listener’s 
face. For a moment or two she met with no 
reply ; then Miss Sumner spoke, slowly, medi- 
tatively :— 

““«The sorest dole is doubt.’ Jean Ingelow 
is right there, lthink. Butsupposing, Eleanor, 
that you emerged from doubt into certainty ; 
that, instead of merely suspecting, you knew 
him to be false; what do you think you would 
do?” 

“Die,” answered Eleanor, with an amount 
of contented decision which plainly showed 
that in the present the bare contingency seemed 
afar off. ‘I’m not sufficiently imaginative, 
though, to look forward to such a possibility. 
My faith in Gerald is almost a part of my reli- 
gion now.”’ 

Just at that moment Gerald himself came in, 
the pean of his virtues was effeetually brought 
to a conclusion, but the words lingered in 
June’s remembrance until long, long after, 
when of itself the remembrance could not be 
otherwise than painful. 

‘Sing for me a little, please, June,’’ was Mrs. 
Gerald Sumner’s next request, and June, as 
usual gracefully compliant, went into the mu- 
sic-room and sang indefinitely, sang until her 
music had the dubiously complimentary effect 
of sending Eleanor into a sound sleep. For 
one hour, two, perhaps, she lay dreaming on 
the downy sofa pillow, then the tiny reaper on 
the mantle tolling out ‘“‘the eleventh hour’ 
awoke her with a start, awoke her to discover 


that the fire was nearly in ashes, that the gas | 
| istence? Have you come here bent upon show- 


was still unlit, and that not only June but 
Gerald had deserted her. 
“How lazy I have been,” she thought, 


‘sleeping away those last few hours of this | 


dear old year, which I should have concluded 
by giving thanks for the manifold blessings it 
has brought me, the precious gifts my Heavenly 
Father has bestowed.” 


A parting in the heavy curtains attracted her | 


attention just then, and she ended her soliloqiy 
by walking to the window and looking ont. 
Looking at the drifted heaps of ‘“beautifal 
snow,"’ at the shivering trees in the garden, 





laden now with flakes and crystallized pen- 
dants, at the mourning, murky sky and the 
cowering, crescent moon, that skulked from 
behind a cloud, as if to witness the obsequies 
of the departing year. 

‘‘What a gloomy looking night,’” Mrs. Sum- 


| ner murmured, turning thoughtfully away. 


‘“*T wonder where June and Gerald are.”’ 
Just then the sound of Gerald’s voice further 


| down the hall made the wondering unneces- 


sary, and an instant after June made known 
her whereabouts by exercising her splendid 
contralto over that heart-breaking little song— 
“Lips that were made to sigh, 
Your bloom was bliss; 
The rose fades from the sky, 
From you the kiss. 
Eyes that were made to weep 
At length how blest, 
Soul satisfying sleep 
And dreamless rest.” 

“T wonder if I could not walk that far and 
surprise thein,’’ Eleanor thought, then imme- 
diately put the thought into execution. The 
door of the music-room was slightly ajar as she 
approached it, so from where she stood she 
could see the interior quite plainly, could see 
June’s slender, jewelled fingers wandering in 
among the keys, could discern the shadow 
of Gerald’s outline bending above the piano, 
could hear distinctly every syllable of that last 
verse. 

“ Heart that was made to break ; 
One pang, one breath, 
Your fluttering thrill and ache 
Drop into death.” 

‘‘T will wait till she finishes,’”’ she said, and 
five minutes after, had she even willed it so, 
her feet could not have moved from the soft 
velvet rug upon which she stood, for in another 
moment, through the open strip of doorway, 
this is what she saw and heard. 

June finishing her song by a sad little inter- 
lude, refraining studiously from glancing up to 
the face above her, a face which all at once be- 
came livid with passionate longing. Mr. Sum- 
ner stooping suddenly to imprison both his 
cousin’s hands and say, with utterance choked 
and miserabie :— 

“June, are you half so cruel as you seem? 
Are you determined that I shall never forget 
that past which has embittered my whole ex- 


ing me how weak and unmanly I am? Is it 
not enough that you maddened me by your 


faithlessness, that you wrecked my life by your * 


perfidy ?”’ 
He was growing fearfully excited by this 


time, but Miss Sumner, entirely unintimidated, ~ 


drew both her hands away and stood confront- 
ing him under the gas-light—the twinkling 
gas-light which was put to shame by the daz- 
zling brightness of her perfect face. 

““Gerald,’’ she said, uttering a falsehood as 
calmly as though it were the merest platitude, 
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“I have told you once that I was substantially 
blameless. 1 was weak but not wavering ; 
whatever appearances were against me, in my 
heart I was true to you all the time. But you 
believed others where you disbelieved me. I 
loved you all the time. More than that, in 
shame and sorrow I tell you now, what pride 
has suppressed before, I love you yet better 
than everything else that life holds dear.” 

“And what is that to me now? Now when 
it is too late?”’ 

The words were muttered rather than spoken, 
but they fell like brands of burning steel upon 
that one unwilling listener’s ears, they sank 
into her brain and lay there, with al) their ad- 
juncts of light and shade, of time and place, of 
expression in voice and eyes. Lights on a dis- 
tant shore flashed before her pain-distorted 
vision ; bells from a far-off country were the 
ringing of her ears; the world grew dark and 
darker, earth and its vast abyss of trouble 
opened so suddenly at her feet, yawned up be- 
hind her. 

“O Gerald! O my God! Everything is so 
dark,’’ she moaned, then fell senseless across 
the threshold. 

They came towards her instantly, of course. 
June baffied, bewildered; Gerald ashamed 
through all his nature, determining vaguely 
that this last scene would end his folly, then 
pushing his cousin aside, and saying, harshly, 
‘Don’t touch her—you of all people,” he 
carried her in his own arms to the room she 
had so lately deserted, laid her back upon 
the sofa pillows, and bent guiltily above her. 
Over lips that did not meet his own, over eyes 
that did not open, over hands that grew faster, 
faster cold, nerveless, motionless forever. 

Yes, forever. The fiat which no human love 
nor entreaty could revoke had gone forth, the 
heartso ready to bleed for the sorrows of others 
would never in this life bleed for her own. 
The year, whose departure she had watched so 
thankfully, slipped on to the great ocean of 
eternity ; but to her would never again be 
known the fulfilment of the old years, or the 


promise of the new. So, even as he stood be- | 





side her he did not need the doctor’s concise | 
verdict, a verdict which, when all was done, | 


seemed such an idle mockery. 
excitement producing heart disease. 
heart disease instant death.’’ 

That satisfied the world, of course, but he 
knew, as surely as though the tribunal of the 
land had tried and convicted him, that his faith- 
lessness had killed her, that his want of truth 
had snapped the tender thread of her life’s 
chords. Society did not know it, but I wonder 


From 


if, in the long years that followed, he did not | 


“Some sudden | 





stand, to his own conscience, arraigned of 


murder. 
And this is Eleanor Sumner’s story, this the 
brief record of the pure life, so suddenly ex- 


New-Year’s Eve. I would like to end it here, 
to fix your gaze upon a lonely, disappointed 
woman, upon a man heart-broken and fugitive. 
It would be a small tribute to her memory to 
make those two that survived her eternally 
wretched. But facts contradict romance, re- 
ality opposes the sentimentalities our natures 
crave, and truth compels me to tell you that, 
before tlie autumn blossoms had withered upon 
that lonely little grave, Gerald Sumner had 
taken upon himself new vows, had banished 
care and sorrow by taking a ‘“‘June’’ forever 
into his life. 
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THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 





You may sing of the smiles of the future, 
Of the pleasures that time has in store, 

Of the iife you shall live that is peaceful 
When cares shall beset you no more ; 


And your soul may expand as you ponder, 
To receive the conception sublime 

Of fields as they stretch in their beauty, 
And bask in a mild, sunny clime. 


But in the vast realm that shall open 
As you, hurried on, shall expiore ; 

In vain will you search for a pleasure 
As sweet as were those that are o’er. 


Oh, the heart grows sad ‘neath its burden 
Of wearisome duty and strife, 

As the soul is borne backward in slumber, 
Far back in the morning of life. 


And the tear glistens bright on our eyelids 
As the dreams of our youth we recall; 
Fond dreams! would to God that oblivion 
Would mantle-their forms with a pall, 


Since they live but to haunt like the raven 
That sat on a bust o'er a door, 

And uttered, in solemn assurance, 
That hope would return nevermore. 


Gone, gone are the dreams, but the dreamers 
Still plod the long journey of life ; 
And densely their sky is beclouded, 
And the valley with vapors is rife. 
But through the dark mists than environ, 
All clad in their snowy array, 
The spectres of dreams that have vanished 
Still rise at the noontide of day, 
And beckon with siren-like fingers, 
And lure with the songs that have flown: 
We pursue, but we find, in the sequel, 
That skulls on the background are strown. 
’Tis sad that the hopes that are blighted 
And the dreams of our youth that are zone 
With their presence should always surround us, 
And, spirit-like, ever live on. 


—_ orm 


Use what talent you possess. The woods 
would be very silent if no birds sang there but 
those which sing best. 

DEEP learning will make you acceptable to 
the learned ; but it is only an easy and obliging 
behavior and entertaining conversation that 


tinguished in the bitter weather of that stormy | will make you agreeable in all companies. 
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HOMES OF GENIUS. 


BY FRANCES DAYTON. 








GENIvs is no aristocrat. She does not seek 


marble palaces or turreted castles to dwell with 
king or noble ; but loves rather te linger in the , 


luuible home of the peasant, among the poor | 


and lowly. Of course there are exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and many of the 


rich and titled have become famous, but gene- | 
rally the favorites of -genius are those who | 


have no long line of ancestors to look back 
upon with pride, no coffers whose golden con- 
tents are never exhausted. 

One of the trials, coming hand in hand with 
the fame and success which ever attend men and 
women of genius, is the curiosity of the world. 
Their private life must be fully unfolded to 
the public gaze, and they patiently or not must 
submit to the rude scrutiny. This curiosity, to 
some extent, belongs to every one; we all have 
a desire to know what Shakspeare did when a 
boy, what he said and how he acted ; if Milton 
was happy in his home life; if Mozart ever 
quarrelled ; if Michael Angelo ate and drank 
like other men, and a thousand similar ques- 
tions present themselves to every mind while 
thinking of the lives of the great and famous. 

I would not seek to raise the veil which 
shields a home from envious outsiders, but 
since it has been already uplifted, there surely 
can be no impropriety in takinga peep beneath. 

In an old-fashioned country village among 
the hills of Yorkshire stands a quiet. parson- 
age, where dwelt the author of “‘Jane Eyre.” 
The house is of gray stone, strongly roofed 
with flags, in order to resist the winds which 
sweep fiercely across the moorlands, The 
church is one side, the school-house on the 
other, while the purple moors stretch far away 
beyond. Under the windows of the parsonage 
grew a few plants, hardy ones, for such only 
could endure the cold and vigorous climate. 

In this dreary and desolate place lived, wrote, 
and died that woman of true genius, Charlotte 
Bronté. The bad roads cut off all communica- 
tion with the surrounding country, and all the 
intellect and education of the Bronté family 
were far superior to their neighbors, their 
lives, one inay say, were bounded by the home- 
circle. 

Their father spending all of his time in her 
study, the mother an invalid confined to her 
room, the brother and sisters early learned to 
depend upon themselves. After the death of 
her mother and two elder children, Charlotte 
supplied their place to her younger sisters, and 
the cares incident upon such a position caused 
her to become old and thoughtful beyond her 
years. Such were the home and circumstances 
of ‘‘Currer Bell,” and both had their influence 
upon her works and character. 

The bleak, cold winds infused some of their 





own vigor and strength into her writings, the 
purple heath some of its fragrance and beauty ; 
her isolated position, so unusual for a young 
girl, gave her an originality and freedom of 
thought that has made her famous. Yet, when 
we think of her sinall circle of acquaintances, 
her uninteresting and desolate surroundings, 
it seems truly wonderful, that one thus situ- 
ated could nave given to the world works of 
such thrilling interest and power as “Jane 
Eyre,” ‘ Villette,’’ and “Shirley.” 

The home of Mrs. Browning, one of the 
world’s favorite poets, was in England, but 
more beloved than her native soil was the land 
under Italia’s sunny skies. For Italy’s free- 
dom she wrote and prayed, and it is truly fit- 
ting that the last home of this “soul of fire, 
inclosed in a shell of pearl,’’ should be in beau- 
tiful Florence. 

“Where olive orchards gleam and quiver 
Along the banks of Arno’s river,” 
she now sleeps, with the bright Etruscan roses 
bending over her, and the swet music of the 
golden river to sing her requiem. 

A clay-built cabin in Ayreshire was the bisth- 
place of Scotland’s greatest poet, Robert Burns. 
He was a simple peasant boy, but, neverthe- 
less, Genius had endowed him with that im- 
mortal fire which so few possess. He deserted 
the plough for the pen, and the Scottish rustic 
became the renowned poet. His fame, how- 
ever, brought him no prosperity ; feasted and 
flattered for a time, he was soon neglected and 
forgotten, and died in obscurity and poverty. 

That Genius is not always so fickle and cruel 
to her favorites, is shown in the life of Wash- 
ington Irving. His last days were spent in his 
beautiful residence, Sunnyside, on the banks 
of the Hudson, where the 

“Soil is rich with Fancy’s gold 
And stirring memories of old.” 
and around which cluster historical stories and 
romantic legends. 

There seems now to be ringing in my ears 
the familiar strains of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’’ 
and I think of its author, who never experi- 
enced the delights and comforts of which he 
sings, never knew what it was to have a home. 
A wanderer all his life, he died at last in a for- 
eign land ; but we wish that all men and wo- 
men of genius, be their homes in poverty or in 
wealth, could so live that it could be said of 
them as of John Howard Payne :— 


“True, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angel said, 
Welcome to Heayen’s ‘ Home, sweet Home.’” 





aa tne, anal 


THE demon of dulness which is often allowed 
to reign at home has more to do with driving 
young men into vicious company than the at- 
tractions of vice itself. 




















“THE STILL, SMALL VOICE.’’ 





“THE STILL, SMALL VOICE.” 


BY JUDITH K. DE RUYTER. 


1. 


A RAINY day in October, which found Miss 
Mittie Green battling, with a somewhat shabby- 
looking cotton umbrella, against the elements. 
The never-ceasing, pelting rain, and the fierce 
east wind were pitiless, and poor, tired Miss 
Mittie, most unmercifully thrown upon their 
mercy, was forced to submit to their stern de- 
crees with becoming fortitude. Such a day as 
it was! There was scarcely a lady to be seen 
upon the street save her own wretched water- 
proof-enveloped self, and certainly nothing 
but stern necessity would have driven her 
forth, but her errand was one which could not 
be deferred. At home in the meagre apart- 
ments, where she and her invalid sister dwelt, 
hunger, starvation it might be, stared the two 
in the face. So Mittie had wandered forth, 
wretched beyond words to express, yet endea- 
voring to keep courage in her brave, true heart, 
for she saw, even in her forlorn condition, the 
stroke of'a Hand which does not willingly af- 
flict. Surely, something must turn up soon! 
This fierce struggle with poverty, which she 
found all the more difficult to bear as she had 
been brought up in affluence, must at some time 
end, and it was impossible that an able-bodied, 
well-educated woman like herself should for a 
long period be without occupation. 

There was an advertisement in that day’s 
paper for a companion to an old lady, and, al- 
though Miss Mittie Green could not see how it 
was possible for her to leave her sick sister, yet 
the latter had avowed herself able and willing 
to allow Mittie to do so, should she be fortu- 
nate enough to secure the position referred to. 
Besides, the salary would allow of a servant 
tor the invalid, and Miss Julia Green, ever 
hopeful, declared that ‘‘ Mittie must obtain the 
position, and then they should both be as happy 
as queens !”’ 

Mittie had smiled at this last remark, a tran- 
sitory, feeble smile, such as seemed to suit her 
pale, care-worn face of late days. As happy 
as queens! Well, Julia was still young, and 
the future is always bright to youth ; but she, 
Mittie, was old, and knew the world too well 
to be over-hopeful of what it had in store for 
her. Yet, as I said before, she had not lost her 
faith in Him who rules us all, and so she hoped 
against hope, for she had been so wretchedly 
unfortunate of late. 

Meantime the rain still beat down with in- 
creasing energy, and the wind blew more 
fiercely than ever; but Mittie was near her 
destination now, and was searching for the 
number of the house named in the advertise- 
ment—twenty-three, by the by—twenty-three 
St. John’s Square, a fashionable, elegant local- 
ity. As she gazed about her, she saw a row of ' 
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substantial brown-stone dwelling-houses, the 
windows of which were filled with plants, and 
looked upon a small park, decorated with statu- 
ary, and flowers as well. Evidently a pleasant 
neighborhood upona pleasantday. Even now, 
under such unfavorable circumstances, a nice 
looking spot, which reminded Mittie of a home 
in a far-distant city, where, in a far-distant 
time, she and Julia had been very happy. 

Twenty-three! There it was at the corner: 
a large, bay-windowed house, its fagade show- 
ing a perfect garden-bed of flowers, and evi- 
dently a well-to-do, prosperous home, if ever 
there were one, for we assert the fact that 
dwellings have marked individualities as well 
as persons. Mittie’s face brightened with 
pleasure at the sight of such a lovely spot ; and, 
by the by, let us at this point describe the face 
of Mittie Green, which, despite its paleness and 
faded look, is still attractive and pretty. Mit- 
tie is twenty-nine years old, and in her youth- 
ful days has been a great beauty—with large, 
wondering blue eyes, and hair, just tinged with 
auburn, curling around her face. In the days 
before her father died and left them no money, 
when Miss Mittie Green was a wit and belle, 
her large eyes and beautiful hair were the talk 
of every one, and Fate smiled kindly upon the 
pretty girl, and brought to her riches and 
beauty, and finally the love of a heart which 
she thought true and good. But the scene soon 
changed, and at twenty Mittie and her young 
sister found themselves thrown upon their own 
resources, and alone, quite alone in the world. 
Mittie’s lover had sailed away to China, and, 
upon receipt of the news of her forlorn gtate, 
had sent back a cold, calm letter, saying that 
‘Owing to what he heard from home regard- 
ing her, all intercourse must cease between 
them.”’ Mittie felt this to be a final, crushing 
blow, and, during a!l her future struggles for 
independence, she carried about with her this 
sorrow, which time and work could not dull in 
any way. And all this was nine years ago! 
How quickly the years had flown, seeming in 
their flight to bring her more sorroay and de- 
spair! 

Number twenty-three! She rang the bell 
thereof, and upon inquiring for the lady who 
had advertised, was shown into a large, elegant 
drawing-room, the like of which she had not 
seen for years. 

Gazing around upon the splendor of this 
handsome apartment, Mittie had almost for- 
gotten herself, when recalled to life by the en- 
trance of a stately old lady with gray hair, who ‘ 
was dressed in the very height of the fashion, 
and sparkled with an array of diamonds which 
quite bewildered poor Mittie. Though the 
lady’s face was very handsome, and, indeed, 
appeared in some way familiar to Miss Green, 
it wore a troubled look, as though some secret 
sorrow preyed upon the heart of the owner of 
number twenty-three St. John’s Square. 
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The cold, dark eyes scanned Mittie quickly, 
and the lady seemed strangely startled and em- 
barrassed at the rencounter. Had she ever seen 
Mittie Green before? 

‘‘Good-morning !’’ said the cold voice. “A 
disagreeable morning, highly unpropitious for 
the purpose of my advertisement; yet I have 
had quite a number of applicants. Hem! Are 
you one of them?” 

“Yes; I venture to apply for the situation 
of companion.”’ 

Theeyes scanned Mittie’s faceclosely. ‘‘ You 
have had experience of the position ?”’ 

““No, none whatever; but I have been gov- 
erness, and am willing to leara all the duties 
of companion.”’ 

“They are not very arduous in this case! I 
simply wish for a person who is congenial, and 
is willing to be talked to, and able to reply in 
an intelligent way to my remarks, for I am 
quite alone herein this large house, and seldom 
exchange a word with any one save my French 
maid and the servants, and, to tell the truth, 
I am weary of it! Now, I wish some one to 
drive with me, read with me, enter into all my 
feelings, and be amiable, though I should weary 
them to death !”’ 

Mittie laughed despite herself. Whata queer 
old lady! 

“‘Then, you see, the person I am in search 
of must not object to a lap-dog. Abroad, all 
the ladies of the aristocracy carry their pet poo- 
dies, and bring them to the table, seated upon 
embroidered cushions. Now, I do not go as 
far as that, but still my own. Bijou is much 
pampered. Have you objections to a poodle, 
Miss Green ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mis$ Green !’’ how did she know her name? 
Mittie had not given it to the servant at the 
door, neither had she mentioned it in conver- 
sation. It was strange, very strange. 

“Pardon me!” said Mittie, “but you know 
my name. Have we ever met before ?’’ 

“‘No,”’ said the lady, coldly; ‘‘ but I believe 
the man told me it.”” (Was that possible? 
thought Mittie.) ‘‘ You then think you are 
competent to fulfil the duties of the position I 
describe? Your saiary will be large. I am 
not niggardly, and, indeed, lam pleased with 


your appearance. You area lady. Blood will | 


assert itself. Do you accept my bargain ?’’ 

Foolish Mittie! That beautiful home! That 
kindly, though eecentric mistress! Her eyes 
filled with tears, but she brushed them hastily 
away. 

Thus was the compact sealed, and that same 
week saw Mittie Green installed as Mrs. Barn- 
stable’s companion, and her sister Julia-placed 
in comfortable lodgings, with a small maid- 
servant to attend. to her wants. And they 
were as happy as queens! They had been so 
poor that they now felt quite rich and comfort- 
able, Mittie and Julia Green. 





IL. 


Mrs. BARNSTABLE had issued invitations for 
a dinner-party, and had invited a select num- 
ber of fashionable friends to participate in her 
entertainment. She had become quite young 
and gay lately, and had crowded her house 
with company, and had gone herself to the nu- 
merous entertainments given that winter in 
B——, determined, as it seemed, to enjoy life 
to the fullest extent, and also to make her 
companion do the same, for Mittie, no longer 
shabby and forlorn, went everywhere with her 
mistress, and the strange cloud, which had for 
so long a time rested upon her life, seemed no 
longer to obscure it, but to have totally disap- 
peared. So Mittie grew young once again, and 
enjoyed society with a strange, new relish. 
Cards were now out for this dinner of Mrs. 
Barnstable, which was to be celebrated in honor 
of the visit of that lady’s favorite nephew at 
her house. He had not yet arrived, but was 
momentarily expected, and his aunt was in a 
great state of trepidation and excitement at the 
prospect of seeing ‘‘dear Harry’”’ once again, 
for he had been away, travelling in foreign 
countries for years. 

Two or three nights before the dinner, Mittie 
Green and Mrs. Barnstable were seated in the 
library, very eager and expectant, for a tele- 
gram had at last been received from ‘‘ Henry,” 
saying he should arrive at St. John’s Square 


| that night. 


“The dear fellow!’’ exclaimed his aunt. 
“He has always been my pride and joy, and 
now I shall see him so soon !”’ 

‘“What does your nephew look like?” asked 
Miss Green, as she raised her eyes from her 
work—large blue eyes, which to-night seemed 
somehow prettier than ever. Her whole ap- 
pearance, indeed, struck Mrs. Barnstable as 
exceedingly charming, and the lady congratu- 
lated herself upon this fact, for she had that 
day taken much interest in her companion’s 
toilet, and had suggested the dress she was to 
wear, and allowed her own maid to do her hair. 
Now Mrs. Barnstable scrutinized Miss Green, 
with a quick, pleased glance, before she an- 
swered her question. 

“Look like? Oh, he is tall, and has dark 
hair and eyes; but as to his appearance now, I 
cannot be a judge, for I have not seen him for 
over nine years.” 

“Nine years !” echoed Mittie, sadly. Ah! it 
was nine years since she—but she must not 
think of that now, for it was a subject which 
made her melancholy and wretched, and she 
wished to be only bright and happy to-night, 
for dear Mrs. Barnstable’s sake. 

“Do you think he will be changed, Miss 
Green?” asked Mrs. Barnstable, eagerly, as 
she leaned across the library table, and peered 
into Mittie’s face. Her fierce, questioning re- 
gard really frightened her companion. 








| 
| 








‘Oh, I beg pardon,” began Mittie, nervously, 
and just then she started quickly, for there was 
a violent pull at the front door-bell. 

“That is he!’ said his aunt, and she almost 
tan through the hall to open the front door 
herself. She opened it eagerly. ‘‘ Harry!” 


‘“*THE STILL, SMALL VOICE.’’ 


she called, but ‘‘ Harry” was not there, and | 
in his place stood a small boy, who held a note | 


fur her in his hands. 

“‘From your nephew,”’ he explained. 

“What has happened, boy?” asked Mrs. 
Barnstable, eagerly. ‘‘Is Harry, is the doctor 
detained ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; the note tells all, a sudden 
accident to a young invalid lady in the street, 
and the doctor is with her now.” Mrs. Barn- 
stable clutched at the note which the boy hand- 
ed her, and tearing it open, read these words :— 


DEAREST Aunt: Impossible for me to come. 
A young lady, a Miss Jatia Green, of 32 Chor- 
ley Lane, is injured by a runaway horse, and 
1 am attending her at her residence. She is 
an invalid, which makes the case aggravated. 
She is as yet unconscious, and it was only 
through an address in her purse, which we 
found in the pocket of her sacque, that we dis- 
covered her dwelling-place. There is no lady 
here. Will you come? 
Ever your own, HARRY. 

Mrs. Barnstable gave a little shriek, which 
brought Miss Mittie Green immediately to the 
spot. ‘Oh, Miss Green !’’ she said, ‘‘ how sorry 
Iam to tell you! Harry is detained, and his 
detention concerns you.”’ 

‘““Me? My dear Mrs. Barnstable, how?” 

“Your sister is ill, injured by a runaway 
horse, and Harry is attending her.” 

“Oh, poor Julia! Let me ge to her, let me 
go at once !’’ 

Mrs. Barnstable rang the bell and ordered 
her carriage around, and in a moment the two 
women were on their way to Chorley Lane. 
Mrs. Barnstable and her companion were very 
quiet during the first part of their drive, and 
though Mittie looked anxious and worried, the 
older lady’s face seemed even more troubled 
than hers. 

‘*Mittie,”’ 
woman’’— 

‘You, Mrs. Barnstable ?’’ said Mittie, in sur- 
prise. 

‘You ought to hate me, my dear.”’ 

‘But you have done everything for me, raised 
me from poverty to comfort, and even now are 
on the way to benefit my poor sister.” 


she began, “I am a very wicked 


“But for me, Mittie, you would not have | 


been so poor and wretched, I was oncea very 
worldly woman, and looked only to my ad- 
vancement in society, and the elevation of my 
family. I had such firm, stubborn pride, that 
I marred your whole life for you; but, be as- 
sured, I repented of it. Not only did I spoil 
your life, but in so doing crushed the dearest 
heart upon earth ; yet, in the midst of the sor- 
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row and distress you feel to-night, prepare 
yourself for a great happiness.’’ 

Mittie’s eyes gazed out perplexedly upon Mrs. 
Barnstable. Then she had been in some way 
connected with her past life! How was it? 
Her face had seemed familiar to her at one 
time, but she had put away the idea that it 
was so. 

‘“‘Then I knew you long ago” O dear Mrs. 
Barnstable! what do you mean? How was 
it?’’ Mittie had taken the hand of her bene- 
factress in hers, and pressed it eagerly. 

‘**T had intended to surprise you two to-night. 
I have worked long for this; but now I feel it 
is better to tell you, and when we arrive at 
your sister’s house I shall take the first oppor- 
tunity to inform Harry—Harry Blakeslie—my 
dearest Mittie, for such is, indeed, the name of 
iny nephew.” 

Mittie’s face was pale as death. ‘‘And you 
parted us!’’ she said, coldly. ‘‘Oh! how could 
you, all these years? Did you tell him any- 
thing against me?”’ 

‘Yes, that you were untrue to him, engaged, 
married to another, and so he never came home 
to claim you. Oh, I was very wicked, Mittie! 
but forgive me; I have suffered much; and in 
these latter days I have tried to make repara- 
tion. I am sure you will forgive me, for you 
are good and frue. It is I who sent for Harry 
to come home; it is I who advertised for a 
companion, in hopes you would apply, for I 
knew you were in the city, and in search of 
employment. Harry still loves you, for he 
wrote me a long, sad letter about you before 
he left China.” 

Mittie sat very still, and said no word. A 
struggle seemed going on in her mind. She 
had loosened her hold of Mrs. Barnstable’s 
hand, and was clutching at her shawl ner- 
vously. 

The old, handsome face, with its aristocratic 
look, and frame-work of gray curls, was bent 
close to hers. In the light from the street 
lamps, Mrs. Barnstable’s diamonds flashed and 
gleamed in her ears; and the voice, which 
seemed feeble, and with a quaver of age in its 
tones, said :— 

‘**Mittie, you have no mother. I love you as 
a daughter might be loved by her parent. Can 
you not forgive your mother, for henceforwaril 
I live only for Harry and you.” 

Mittie was in tears. She took the withered 
hand again in hers and kissed it tenderly. 

‘Let that seal my forgiveness,’’ said the 
noble woman, whose kind, true heart had tri- 
umphed over her revengeful feelings. ‘I re- 
member you now, when we lived in another 
eity from this, and I was so happy. Harry 
used to speak of his Aunt Ellen, who loved 
him so dearly; and once he showed me your 
picture, and said you were his best friend on 
earth. I remember the picture as very hand- 
some, and that is where I saw you. It all 
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comes to me now, dear Mrs. Barnstable. But | 
one thing I wish to know. Did Harry ever 
show you my picture?” 

“To be sure,’’ replied Mrs. Barnstable, un- 
clasping an onyx locket which she wore. 
“There is your picture, Mittie, which I shall 
always treasure and wear. See! What a 
pretty girl you were! But you are far sweeter 
and prettier now, for sorrow has lent to your 
face a tenderer beauty than that which youth 
gave, aud Harry, Lam sure, will find it so.” 

Just then the carriage drove up to 32 Chor- 
ley Lane, a plain, comfortable house, though 
in a poor neighborhood. Mittie Green seemed 
to have lived an age in that one evening. 
When she entered the house, she heard that 
her sister was conscious and much better. 

And now how shall we tell of the meeting 
of those two, who had been so long divided, 
and had suffered so much? It was a happy 
night to all—to Mittie and Doctor Blakeslie, 
who saw in it the dawning of a bright future ; 
to sister Julia, who seemed to gain new strength 
from Mittie’s joy; and Mrs. Barnstable, who 
saw in it a symbol of the forgiveness of Him 
whom she had offended so much. She leaned 
over Julia’s couch—a handsome, graceful old 
lady still, despite her years, and smiled happily 
upon Mittie and Harry, who, were talking 
eagerly. 

“Is it too much excitement for you, Julia?” 
she asked, kindly. 

Julia looked up through her tears, smiling 
brightly. ‘‘Such excitement must kill or cure. 
I think it will cure ;”’ and indeed from that day 
Julia grew better. 

Mrs. Barnstable’s dinner party came off, and 
thereat was announced the engagement of the 
two in which we are interested. When they 
were married, they came to live in number 
twenty-three, and sister Julia also took up her 
quarters in the pleasant house. The windows 
are still filled with flowers, and look out upon 
the pretty park; but occasionally one catches 
glimpses of merry, childish faces, peering over 
the gay boxes of plants, or hears in the park 
the shout of glad young voices. These are 
Doctor Blakeslie’s children, and their pleasant 
ways make Aunt Barnstable’s old age very 
happy. 

All the wretchedness imposed upon her 
by the murmurs of the “still, small voice” 
within her has passed away, nor is she allowed 
to refer to it by those who have freely and 
fully forgiven her. Her calm, pleasant face is 
often seen at the windows of number twenty- 


three; but she is becoming very feeble and | 
old, and looking forward to the future. . One | 


of her sweetest thoughts is that God has al- 


lowed her to make reparation for her sin, has | 


forgiven her, and will at last receive her into 
his blessed home—for has he not said, ‘‘I say | 
unto you that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 


ninety-and-nine just persons whieh ‘need no 
| repentance ?”’ 





——_ —~>- 
TWO HOMES. 


BY HARVEY HOWARD. 








THE moon has set in a silver sea, 
The keel grates on the shore; 
Up from the river the wind doth waft 
The song of the man at the oar: 
“We'll be home before long,” 
This is the song 
That he sings as he springs to the land, 
And homeward eagerly paces the strand. 


The sun peers down on the opposite shore, , 
All glittering, and golden, and bright; 
Over the river comes wafted the song 
Of a spirit that fled with the night: 
“We'll be home before long,” 
This is the song 
That he sings as he feels the cold breath 
That wafts his soul out on the river of death. 


so 
TO W. K. 


BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 














| I HAVE stolen away from the crowd in the groves, 

Where the nude statues stand, and the leaves 
point and shiver 

| At ivy-crowned Bacchus, the Queen of the Loves, 
Pandora and Psyche, struck voiceless forever. 


For the weight on my spirits is heavy as tears, 

And my heart turns to you in its tremulous fulmess, 
As I sink at the base of this pillar that rears 

Its white, fluted shaft in the odorous coolness- 


The dusk of the green-house is luminous yet 
With quivers of opal and tremors of gold; 

For the sun is at rest, and the light from the west, 
Like delicate wine that t is mellow and old, 


Flushes faintly the brow of a naiad that stands 
In the spray of a fountain, whose seed-amethysts 
Tremble lightly a moment on bosom and hands, 
Then drip in their basin from bosom and wrists. 


Faint airs of ambrosia and beds of perfume, 
Whose spices an emerald-winged humming-bird 
sips, 
And globed grapes that flush in purpureal bloom 
Ere they burst into wine on the red of the lips, 


Make this dim, dewy solitude subtle with scents 

Of buds that are bursting and bulbs that are rare, 
And languid with odors of tropical plants, 

Whose balms fill my breast as they flow on the air. 


O love, my heart aches with a desolate pain, 
Though I feed it on fragrance and colors like these ; 
For breath of exotics may lull the tired brain, 
But never can pierce to the heart's mysteries. 


I reach yearning arms through the redolent gioom— 
My life is so weary with longings for rest— 

| To hold you to me in the dusk and perfume, 

Your face in my hair, and my face in your breast. 





MAny persons, when they find themselves in 

| danger of shipwreck in the voyage of life, 

| throw their darling vices overboard, as other 

mariners do their treasures, only to fish them 
up again after the storm is over. 








sen 
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A TALK WITH SALLY CARVER. | 





BY MRS. LOIS BLOOMFIELD. 





‘WELL, Miss Bloomfield, it is some time 
sence I called on you, for, you see, if I come 
too often, I might wear my welcome out.’”’ 

“Why, Sally Carver! if you should come 
three times as often as you do, there would be 
no danger of that,’’ says L. 

“IT didn’t raly s’pose there would be; but 
then, accordin’ to the old sayin’, there’s a 
time and season for all things, and 1 didn’t 
know but you’d kind 0’ s’pose I come out of 
season sometimes. Howsomever, I thought 
I’d drop in this evenin’ and find out your 
opinion about sartain things, one in partie’ lar.”’ 

‘*Law sakes! how should I know any better 
than you?” 

*““You’ve had more experience in the ways 
of the world than I’ve had, and as you take a 
newspaper you know what is goin’ on.”’ 

‘*Well, what is it that you want to ask about 
in partic’lar.’” 

‘*Woman’s Rights.” 

“IT want to know!’’ 

“Yes, that’s the subjec’ I want you to ex- 
press your idees about. It sounds kind 0’ 
funny to me, ’cause 1 haven’t got into the spirit 
of it, I s’pose. Why, I never even heard sich 
a thing mentioned till last week, when I was 
over to Wiggleton Parish.” 

“You went to see some of the Nettletons, 
didn’t you?” 

‘““Yes, I went to Jacob Nettleton’s. His 
wife, who you know was a Hartman, is one of 
my best friends.’’ 

“If I mistake not, she’s the oldest darter of 
old Squire Hartman.”’ 

“Yes, and her name is Lizzie. When she 
was married to Jacob Nettleton, she was han’- 
some as a picter. Her brown eyes were bright 
and pleasant, and her hair, which was rich, 
long, and shining, was a glory to her. As for 
her complexion, it made me think of lilies jest 
taken from the sparklin’ water, and roses sich 
as bloom in June, and are fresh with the 
mornin’ dew.”’ 

“‘] remember how she looked. Mr. Bloom- 
field and I used, now and then, when the 
weather was pleasant, to go to meetin’ over to 
Wiggleton Parish, and I al’ays thought she 
was one of the sweetest, pleasantest-lookin’ 
gals in the meetin’-’us’. I was told that Net- 
tleton was payin’ attention to her, which made 
me feel kind o’ sorry, for there was somethin’ 
in his looks that made me think that the name 
of Nettleton might be as good as a dictionary 
definition of his character. But it seems to me 
that we’re wand’rin’ a long way off from wo- 
man’s rights—somethin’ in the same fashion as 
the minister who, when he ’d read his text, put 
the Bible down behind him, and said no more 
about it.” 





‘*Well, never mind. As there’s no partic’- 
lar hurry before you give your idees on the 
subjec’, I’1] tell you what Nettleton said the 
day I was there. ‘Sally,’ says he, ‘some of 
the women-folks ’round in this neighborhood 
are makin’ a powerful fuss about wowman’s 
rights. Some of ’em have gone so, fur as to 
form a kind of society, and meet together in 
the school.’us’ to talk the matter over. For 
this reason, bein’ as the head of a family’sa 
’sponsible man, I feel it to be a solemn and 
bindin’ duty to myself and my feller critters to 
tighten the domestic reins, as may be said ina 
figurey p’int of view, lest I should get off of 
my guard, and my wife should take it into her 
head to slip away and go to some of the meet- 
in’s. Bein’ naterally of an expirin’ mind, she 
would like as not undertake to make speeches 
on the subjec’, as Major Sloan’s wife does; 
and then, what would be wuss still, she might 
be chose president of the society. Her ambi- 
tious turn of mind would, no doubt, make her 
accept the situation, which would entail ever- 
lastin’ disgrace on me—yes, on me, her hus- 
ban’,’ and he brought the iron-shod sole of his 
boot down hard on the floor, and turned red 
in the face. Arter bein’ silent a minute, he 
turned to me'again. Says he :— 

««Sally, I don’t know as you ’ve heern that, 
no longer ago than last Monday, I was chose, 
by an overwhelming majority as I may say, to 
be capting of a new trainin’ band, to be called 
the Wiggleton Grannydears.’ 

**1 didn’t know, I told him. 

«Well, now I’ve told you,’ he said, ‘you 
can see with half an eye how mean and sneakin’ 
I should feel to be nothin’ but a capting, when 
my wife was a president. Why, 1 should be 
ashamed to look the soldiers in the face parade 
day. The bare thought that Lizzie was a 
president would take all the ambition out of 
me, and I should wilt down jest like a new-set 
cabbage-plant in the hot sun. And then, to 
think of all the pains and expense I’ve been 
at! You see, as a sponsible man at the head 
of a family, it’s my solemn duty to be eker- 
nomical; so I bartered away a lot of white 
beans for a grannydear’s cap. It was as good 
as new, and had a tall black plume, witha red 
top, that set it off in splendiferous style. But 
I was awful unlucky about the plume. I’m 
apt to have bad luck. I'll tell you how it was. 
The evenin’ arter I was ’lected capting, I put 
the cap on and looked in the glass, to see if 
*twould Jook best to set it square and even on 
my head, or to tip it jest a little on one side. 
When I'd finally settled the p’jnt to wear it 
fair and square, on the ground that ’twould 
look kind o’ more dignified for a capting, I 
sot down to the table on which I had spread a 
piece of paper, where, as we’d planned to 
have a sham fight with a company of granny- 
dears that was comin’ from a neighborin’ town, 
1 was goin’ to mark the p’ints of the compass, 
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where it would be the most handy for me to 


take up my persition while 1 was givin’ the | 


words of command to my soldiers. You see, 
I didn’t take my cap off; I thought ’twould be 


best for me to keep it on while I drew my |; 


plan, for somehow it seemed to give me a 
sense of boldness and bravery, which 1 kind o’ 
eale’lated would stick to me and give me be- 
comin’ courage parade day. 

“As I’ve already intermated, I’m terrible 
apt to be onlucky; and all at once, as I sat 
sarchin’ for the best places, and their right 
bearin’s on different p’ints of compass, I brought 
my head down near the paper, so as to geta 
squint sideways, when all of a sudding the 
plume touched the candle, which sot it all of a 
light blaze. By the time I tore it off of the 
cap, there wasn’t a feather left that wasn’t half 
burned.’ 

‘“*I said that was a pity. 

** Yes, so it was,’ he said, ‘and I tell you it 
took considerable Yankee ingenuity to rig 
up another plume, and I was detarmined I 
wouldn’t go to the expense of buying a new 
one. We had a lot of feathers in the garret, 
and Lizzie hunted them over and found as 
many black Spanish feathers as were wanted ; 
but I was obleeged to pull out all of the white 
Leghorn’s tail feathers, and Lizzie dyed them 
red to top the plume off with. The loss of her 
feathers seemed to take all the pride out of old 
Leghorn, and it does make her look ruther 
mean and meachin’. But that isn’t all I’ve 
had todo. You see, as I was an officer, it was 
thought that it would be nothin’ more than 
right and proper for me to ride on the parade 
ground. I flatter myself that I look tolerable 
well horseback. Now, old Dobbin is a fust- 
rate hoss for ploughin’ and harrerin’, but arter 
doin’ the spring’s work he doesn’t come quite 
up to the mark for a capting to ride parade 
day. But I’ve been in hopes that by prancin’ 
him ’round a little, givin’ him plenty of oats, 
and makin’ free use of the curry-comb, I shall 
convert him into quite a respectable-lookin’ 
nag. 

***Now you see that the oats, the new curry- 
comb, and my time, will be as ’twere a dead 
loss, if Lizzie is enticed out of what I consider 
her proper spear, and is made president of the 
Woman's Rights society. It would likely as 
not be flung in my face when I was tryin’ to 
win laurels in the sham fight, and that would 
confuse my idees, and make me act like a 
fool.’ 

‘*Then IL asked him what he thought woman’s 
spear was. Says he:— 

«To stay at home and do the work, sich as 
bakin’ bread and pies, cookin’ meat and gar- 
ding sass, churnin’, makin’ cheese, and other 
dairy work, washin’ and ironin’, keepin’ the 
house neat and tidy, knittin’, sewin’, darnin’ 
stockin’s, and takin’ care of the childern.’ 

““*That’s what I’ve al’ays done to the best 


| of my ability,’ said Lizzie, lookin’ up with her 
worn, tired face. 

| “I didn’t deny that; but I’ve a right to 
demand that you continner to do it.’ 

«You needn’t take the trouble to demand 
| it, Jacob. I shall do it because | prefer to do 
| it, whether you order me or not, as long as my 
strength holds out.’ 

***Well, what 1 say is this, Lizzie: You 
mustn’t expect to rise up to my level. Ina 
sartain sense, there are no figures in ’rithmetic 
by which I could cipher out the difference be- 
tween us. You’ll be my way of thinkin’, if 
you ain’t now, when a week from to-day you 
hear me give the words of command, and see 
me prancin’ Dobbin over the trainin’-field, 
with the black and red plume noddin’ as if 
*twas makin’ its manners to the brave soldiers 
as they ’re rushin’ for’ard to charge the enemy. 
You'll have reason to say to yerself, ‘I’m 
proud of bein’ the domestic pardner, in other 
words, the wife, of Jacob Nettleton, captain 
of the Wiggleton Grannydears.”’’ 

‘*Well, I declare,” said I, ‘“‘this Jacob Net- 
tleton makes a tarnal fool of himself. He sar- 
tainly has a soft place somewhere in his upper 
story. Maybe has himself some faint idee that 
he has, and that is what makes him so terrible 
jealous that his wife will be elevated to a 
higher persition than he’sin. He’s afraid, no 
doubt, that water will find its level. Why, 
what do you s’pose Mr. Bloomfield and I 
should have done, if each of us had been 
afraid that the other would be thought the 
most of? Now he and I were never troubled 
about maintainin’ our individual rights. He 
had the sense to know that I was a better 
housekeeper than he would make, if he under- 
took to manage the in-door work; while I, on 
the other hand, had parfect confidence in his 
knowledge and ability to carry on the farm. 
Of course, there were special occasions when I 
was glad to ask his advice, and he wasn’t one 
bit afraid that it would disgrace him if he 
sometimes asked mine. Now when I see a 
man who seems half scared out of his wits, for 
fear he’}l be a nobody, he commonly is one. 
He has a kind of mind that I call inconsistent 
—one that hasn't half the degree of philosophy 
in it which the old cow has we call White-face. 
As to what you want to have me tell you 
about women’s rights, I can only say that, in 
my opinion, circumstances alter cases, and any 
man or woman who has common sense will 
know how to conform to’em. Mr. Bloomfield 
al’ays had sich an easy, pleasant way of doin’ 
so, that, to people who had no means of know- 
in’, it seemed as if he never had any sharp 
corners to turn, or any up-hill work todo. As 
I al’ays thought his example was a good one 
to foller, the family balance-wheel, as I may 
say, has seldom got out of order. If I knew 
that a sum of money was to be made out to 





pay for a pair of oxen, or something else ne- 
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cessary on a farm, I never was seized all of a | 


sudding, as I’ve known women to be when 
they knew that there was money in the house, 
with a longin’ for a silk gown, a new bunnet, 
or a lace veil.’’ 

“IT wish that some women that I know of 
were as sensible and reasonable as you are,” 
said Sally Carver. 


“The truth is, they lack discretion—have | 


wrong idees of duty. A family whére these 
are the regulators is commonly contented and 
happy.”’ 

“Judging by your family, I’m of the same 
mind,’’ said Sally Carver. ‘But it’s gettin’ 
late, and I must go home, for I’ve lots of 
sewin’ to do.” 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


THE air sometimes calls up Handels, Haydns, 
and Mendelssohns on the ocean, in the forest, 
and on desert wilds ; and these, like invisible, 
but not inaudible musicians, make glorious 
music. Sometimes the shrouds of a ship, as it 
rolls on the tempestuous deep, raise wild so- 
pranos to the skies. Sometimes the trees and 
branches of a forest of gigantic pines become 
mighty harp-strings, which, smitten by the 
rushing tempest, send forth rich harmonies— 
now anthems of joy, anon dirges over the dead. 
Sometimes the waves of the sea respond like 
white-robed choristers to the thunder-bass of 
the sky; the Alps and Appenines sounding 
like accompanying drums, as they cast off the 
avalanches, and so make Creation’s grand ora- 
torio, in which ‘‘the heavens are telling,’ and 
the earth is praising God. Sometimes “deep 
calls unto deep,” the Mediterranean to the 
German Sea, and both to the Atlantic Ocean ; 


awaken rich antiphones, and form the oppos- | 


ing choirs, responding from side to side in Na- 


ture’s grand cathedral, praising and adoring ! 


the Creator and Builder! 
God would not want praise. 


Were man silent, 
It is remarkable 








tune. We hear but occasional snatches of her 
grand harmonies, reminding us of the tune when 
all was very good, and predicting the time will 
be so again. The great minstrel is the same ; 
the instrument onlyisoutof tune. . . . We 
are near eternity. Its glorious tones occasion- 
ally reach us. We walk, as it were, in the 
crypt, or subterranean chamber of life, whence 
at times we can hear from the great cathedral 
of glory that is above us, the pealing of the or- 
gan, and the chanting of the choir; and ever, 
asa friend goes upward at the bidding of death, 
and joins that sublime chorus, waves of richer 
and louder harmony roll down, till our hearts 
vibrate in unison with eternal praises ; and oc- 
casionally a flash of the heavenly light streams 
into our spirits, and reveals to us fathers and 
mothers, and sisters and brothers, and friends, 
as ‘‘harpers with their harps,’ singing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb; and occasionally a 
blessed invitation is heard from the lips of 
some familiar one, now a chorister before the 
throne, ‘Come up hither!’”” And again we 


| hear the anthem peal louder than the loud 


thunder—“ Thou art worthy, for Thou wast 


| slain, and has redeemed us by Thy blood out 
| of every kindred, and tongue, and peopie, and 


| nation!” 


Dr. CUMMING. 


BLUE EYES AND BROWN. 


BY B. E. W. 





I HAD lingered long ‘neath the liquid light, 
Deep flashing and shining from brown eyes bright ; 
I had felt their power, 
And stronger each hour 
Was bound in their dreamy, wildering maze, 
Showing ever and ever a different phase. 


But, too, I remembered, those brown eyes soft 


ip | Shone as bright at others’ caressings oft, 
and these, the Moses and Miriam of the earth, | 7 


And had left me sad, 

To make others glad, 
Thinking of me as of certain secure, 
With no want of love, nor need to allure. 


| When past my lonely vision softly flew 


| 


that almost all the sounds of nature—the bleat- | 


ing of sheep, the lowing ef cattle, the moaning 


waves, are on the minor key—plaintive, sad. 
This is creation itself, giving proof of the apos- 
tle’s assertion—‘ All creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now!’ She 
feels the curse ison her, cold and heavy on her 
heart ; and, longing for deliverance, she gives 
utterance to her ceaseless, deep, and heart- 
rending miserere ; and she will do so, until her 
Lord transpose and transfigure her, and bid 
her assume the major-key, and give Himself 
tie key-note, and then the spheres above, and 
floods below, and the mighty multitude of re- 
deemed hearts and retuned voices, will raise 
their united and everlasting hallelujahs! Sin 
has thrown creation’s choir very much out of 
VOL. xc.—4 


A radiant, quivering pair of eyes of blue, 
And as they leaned down, 
The false eyes of brown, 


. , - | Struggling in vain to keep their former power 
of the wind among the pines, the chimes of the | 1 OR ; 


Their bonds cast off, were lost within the hour. 


I had wavered long ’tween brown eyes and blue, 
Lest, making a choice, the choice I might rue ; 
But I found at last 
My die must be cast, 
And a sweet pair of eyes, like the azure sky, 


| Has my golden-haired Nora, fair and shy. 


And then I found that radiant eyes of biue 
Beyond all others were the truest of the true; 
And in every grief 
Found a dear relief 
In those pitying, dazzling, gentle eyes, 
Out of all the world the dearest prize. 


oe = 


THE universe would not be rich enough to 
buy the vote of an honest man. 
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PRIDE. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








IF children ever are born with silver spoons 
in their mouths, that distinction may be con- 
cluded to have fairly belonged to Marmaduke 
Rose. Silver spoons in the mouth at their 
birth, or later, had not run in the Rose family 
to any great extent. They were in humbie 
life—tillers of the soil, and of a very poor 
quality of soil. The Rose pater, having had so 
much to do to cultivate his sterile acres, had 
found no time for cultivating the amenities of 
social life, The Rose mater was unambitious, 
unpretending ; a thorough rustic in speech and 
habits, well versed in poultry-yard details, but 
not much given to the exercise of her mind 
upon printed lore. 

The pair had two children, boys both—Fa- 
bius and Marmaduke. Fabius, the elder, when 
grown up, was a stout, heavily-made young 
man, downeast of look, and much given to 
silence and twirling his thumbs. Marmaduke 
was slender, social, and pleasing. Asa child, 
he was always noticed for his great beauty, 
and unlikeness to the others of his family. 
Old Doctor Sangster had taken to the young 
Rose from his babyhood. He gave him hisown 
name, petted him as a boy, and when a strip- 
ling of fifteen, gave him a place in his office. 
Utopian heights seemed now within the young 
Marmaduke’s reach. He showed a strong zest 
for study. He would be no hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. Noble things should be writ- 
ten of him in the days to come. His name 
should be saited down in great deeds whereof 
the savor should last through distant ages. 

Doctor Sangster liked the stripling’s spirit, 
and had faith in his ability; helped him with 


money and counsel, educated him to his own | 


profession, and spoiled the whole by dying, 
just as the young man, a boy no longer, had 
taken his diploma, and leaving him his money. 
If this had been a moderate sum there would 
have been no harm in it, but it was, in fact, a 
large fortune. 

Journeying in the cars to attend his benefac- 
tor’s funeral, young Rose lent his travelling 
blanket to an elderly lady suffering with an 
ague fit. If the young man had not been born 
witha silver spoonin his mouth, nothing would 
ever have come of this trifle. As it was, the 
lady remembered him. She had money but no 
heir, and Death was upon her track. When 
she died, it was found that Doctor Marmaduke 
Rose was mentioned in her will fora large sum. 
Other bequests equally unexpected fell upon 
the young man, until it came to be said about 
town that the proper thing to do for any one 
having property and no natural heir, was to 
die and leave such property to Doctor Marma- 
duke Rose. 

The young man was not destitute of that 





sentiment called natural affection, but he was 
equally susceptible to mortification on account 
of the rusticity of his family. 1f money could 
have bought for the elder Roses cultivation and 
refinement, he would have spent it upon them 
as freely as water. It could not, and the sub- 
ject became a galling one to him. He had been 
unduly elevated, but he had not yet reached 
that height where “lies Repose.’ 

Of Fab’something might be made if he would 
only stop twirling his thumbs and learn to look 
up; and yet the prospect, upon the whole, was 
not encouraging. Marmaduke turned it over 
again and again in his mind. There would be 
& meanness in deserting his family because he 
had been lucky enough to rise above them. 
This he felt. The Marmaduke Rose who was 
to have salted down his name in great deeds 
would not have done so. But to be daily con- 
nected with vulgarity and uncouthness in the 
persons of his nearest kindred nade him cringe. 
He wished he was not so thin-skinned. He de- 
plored his want of moral heroism. The other 
Marmaduke Rose would have loftily overlooked 
the unfitness that he could not change. He 
could not. 

He took his resolutfn finally, acting upon 
which he gave to his parents a generous sum 
of money, and for Fab he designed a like 
amount, but that young man refused it utterly. 
Marmaduke insisted, and still Fabius refused. 

“‘T shall put it in the bank, subject to your 
draft,” persisted Duke. 

‘*It will stay there till the crack of doom,”’ 
retorted Fab. 

‘*Why do you refuse to take it from me? I 
have enough for us all. Ido not want it,”’ pur- 
sued the younger brother. 

“‘Nor I!’ shortly answered the elder. 

“Oh, no. You don’t want money,’ said 
Duke, betaking himself to sarcasm. ‘‘ You 
| would not know what to do with it. You have 
all the books, education, clothes, everything, 
in short, that a young man could want. Look 
at those patches on your knees! Why will you 
make such a ragamuffin of yourself? I am 
ashamed of you, Fabius Rose.”’ 

‘‘Tsupposed so. Sorry ; butit can’t be helped. 
I shall not come much in your way after you 
leave us. That’s one comfort.’ 

Duke lighted and half reduced to ashes a 
choice Cuban cigar before he spoke again. 
‘You must take good care of father and moth- 
er,” he said, then. ‘‘ Don’t let them work so 
hard as they have always done.” 

“Tf you can’t trust them to me take them 
with you,” retorted Fab, performing a rotation 
of one thumb about the other. 

“They will be better with you. I shall be 
| here, there, and everywhere. I wish to see 
something of the world,”’ returned Marmaduke. 

**I shall take care of them. Never fear.” 

So Doctor Marmaduke Rose separated him- 





self from the other Roses, communicating with 
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them occasionally by letter, but less frequently 
as the years passed on. He saw something of 
the world according to his purpose. At thirty 
he believed that he knew it by heart. He 
was sure that it no longer held sensations, sur- 
prises, or discoveries for him. His great deeds, 
far from accoinplished, were not yet even at- 


is apt to put memory upon the rack, and often 
to no purpose. 

‘“Where have I seen that face?’’ Doctor Mar- 
maduke Rose asked himself more than once. 
The party were resting now on one of the park 
seats, convenintly within range of his eye. A 


| gray-haired man of middle-age seemed to talk 


tempted. He began to think they never would | 


be attempted. 


Nothing was worth the while. Many a lofty 


It was not worth the while. | 


| 
| 


ambition has been buried under the pressure | 


of riches, and it was this that had happened to 
his. 

In his purposeless drifting, he came to ground 
in Baltimore. Hehad spent some months here 
formerly, and was drawn hither now by recol- 
lections of Druid Hill. He wanted rest and 
quiet without the isolation of the country, and 
he remembered a hotel in the park. To this 
he had his luggage taken. If he had been 
worn out with arduous toil he could not have 


| sieur L’Inconnu. 


sought rest more eagerly, nor, perhaps, needed | 


it more. Arriving at night, he slept until a 


out upon the veranda. There had been a light 


shower in the night, and fresh, sweet scents | 


filled the air. He sat down in an easy chair, 
noticing, as he did so, at an opposite angle of 


sheeny, silver-gray fabric, with a frill of lace 
anda pale blue scarf, knotted at the throat. 


most ; but much deference was shown by both 
the other gentlemen to the one who had first 
attracted Marmaduke’s attention. ‘I can’t 
make him out. I shall have to call him Mon- 
Very likely it may be a 
chance resemblance rather than a face that I 
have known.”’ 

Once Monsieur L’Inconnu looked up at the 
veranda, seemed to catch the eye of the lady 
sitting there, and lifted his bat. 

‘So it is monsieur and mademoiselle then. 
I wonder if he would think me a dangerous 
rival. I wish I could make him out. Some one 
I have met abroad probably. What does it 
matter ?”’ and, weary of keeping Memory upon 
the rack, he resolutely shut his eyes, and lay 


late hour of the morning, breakfasted and went | back in his chair, shading his handsome face 


with a newspaper. 
Some stanzas of ‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ came float- 


‘ing through his mind without effort of recollec- 


| tion, and he presently found himself reciting 


She held a book, shut with a finger between the | 
leaves, and was watching some swans going | 


down to the lake. Her face was not especially 
striking, except for its pearly clearness. 
you would scarcely be satisfied with a single 
glance at it, and as you looked again and again 
a sense of its beauty grew upon you, and you 
wondered how it had escaped you at the first. 


Yet | 


Marmaduke deigned no more than a single | 


glance at present, and commented inwardly :—- 

“IT know her style. There is no dash and 
Take-me-if-you-dare clap-trap about her. She 
depends upon pose, and repose, and indiffer- 
ence, and all that sort of thing. Trump-cards 
if a girl knows how to use them. Does made- 
moiselle, I wonder ? 

He had turned his chair-back toward her, and 
now he repressed an inclination to look at her 
once more. If he did she would take it for 
granted that he was smitten, and he was not 
so mnch as grazed, he assured himself. Let 
her go on watching the swans with that serene, 
unconscious air. He would not take advantage 
of the opportunity she no doubt intended to 
give, and watch her. He accordingly fixed his 
gaze upon a party of saunterers in the park ; 
not at first with any particular interest, but 
because one’s eyes, unless closed, must take in 
some object. The party was made up of three, 
all gentlemen. 
maduke began presently to scrutinize rather 
closely, with that intangible sense of some pre- 
vious knowledge of the individual seen which 


The youngest of them, Mar- | 


the veranda, a young lady dressed in some | with moving lips, but soundless, these :— 


** Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before 


the strife, 
When I heard the days before me and the tumult 


of my life: 
Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 


years would yield, 
Eager hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 


father’s field.” 

‘«*«Make me feel the wild pulsation, ’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘ No, don’t make me feel it. Itisn’t 
worth the while.”’ 

Then his thoughts became ineolierent, and 
then perhaps he slept. At all events, the young 
lady in silver-gray had left the veranda, and he 
did not see her go. The party of gentlemen, 
too, had passed on and were no longer to be 
seen. Then, when he removed the paper which 
had shaded his face, he found that it was not 
the one he had used for that purpose. This 
was a pictorial, and his a Baltimore daily. 

Yes, surely, he had been sleeping. ‘I am 
indebted to mademoiselle, without doubt. This 
is a burning sun, and there is my daily below 
now, buffeted about by the wind in the park. 
It was very good of mademoiselle. Thanks! 
But, mademoiselle, if I am expected to fall at 
your feet in return, you really must excuse 
me.”’ 

He folded the paper and went to his room. 
In the passage, on the way, he was overtaken 
by an acquaintance, Curtis Blaine, and the two 
exchanged cordial greetings. 

**T have been looking for you to turn up on 
my track for some time,’’ declared Curtis 
Blaine. ‘‘What tidal wave sent you adrift 
here ?’ 








os 
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*Ennui.’™ 


“Oh, to the dogs with your ennui! Is any- | 


thing the matter with your liver? 
live, healthy man to let himself get caught in 
the toils of ennui. A doctor, too! You ought 
to be made to take a cargo of your own blue 
pills. Shall I administer the dose ?’’ 

‘No, thank you!’ 

“‘T must introduce you to the people in the 
house, then.’’ 

‘* Is that the next thing to taking blue pills?” 

‘Bless you, no! Know, youth, irreverent, 
that the gates of paradise are about to open to 
your admittance.” 

“The fool’s paradise. That may be. But 
what people have you in the house ?’’ 

‘““Now you begin to talk like a reasonable 
mortal. Good! If you can but arouse curi- 
csity in a man afflicted with ennui”— 

“IT wish you would answer like a reasonable 
mortal.’’ 

*“*Korward the Light Brigade!’ Yes, old 
fellow, with all the pleasure imaginable. First 
and foremost, it is composed of Miss Moren- 
stein, a heavenly girl. The North Carolinian 
Morensteins, you know. Ancestors came over 
with Sir Raleigh. The father is a fine speci- 
men of the old school of gentlemen ; the mother, 


A great, 


humble origin, and had no suspicion that his 
words might have probed an old sore. So it 
was, however. Marmaduke Rose felt the knife 


'in every word, and though Miss Weffington 


| sight of his mother’s face. 


_ fed, but Marmaduke refused loftily. 


had spoken with no knowledge of his existence 
even, he was yet conscious of a kind of resent- 
ment toward her. A milkmaid? No. Miss 
Weffington’s own social position should guage 
the height at which he aimed. Trifling as was 
the incident, he was just in the state of mind 
to be stung by it into the forming of a fixed 
purpose. And yet he had just been feeling as 
he had not felt for years—a yearning for the 
Ten words of an 
opposite character taight have sent him home. 
He would not show any eagerness, however, 
for Miss Weflington’s acquaintance. Curtis 
Blaine proposed going down to see the swans 
He did 


_walk in the park with his friend later, and 
| met the trio of Weffingtons. Curtis Blaine 


magnanimously attached himself to the elders, 
leaving the young lady to his friend. 
**I think,’ observed Marmaduke, “that my 


first acquaintance with you was made in sleep 


to-day. The wind, I suppose, had blown away 
the paper with which I shaded my face. You 


| replaced it with another, did you not?” 


too. Well, no, not exactly that. But I should | 
| man’s face to remember it.”’ 


think that she might belong to the Elizabethan 
age. Very grand and high.”’ 

‘““Who next ?”’ 

‘Miss Weffington, a charming girl, as deli- 
cious as an ice cream, with the mercury among 
the nineties. There she is feeding the swans 
in the park now.” It was the young lady in 
silver gray. 


“A fair girl enough. Anybody else?” 


“The Weffington pa and ma; rich as mud, | 


and as stylish as—a Paris bonnet. Then, there 
are the Maxleys ; a young couple just married. 
Sugared bliss and connubial honey-dew. You 
can imagine it. But they are on the top run- 
dle of the social ladder. Above the Maxleys— 
nothing. When shall I introduce you to Miss 
Weffington? I suspect that you are dying for 
the initial chapter of your next flirtation. And 
the Weffingtons are on the heights. I remem- 
ber your fastidiousness of old, you see. When 
shall I introduce you ?” 

‘*There is no need to hurry. I believe Iam 
tired of high life. Upon my word, Curt, I 
think I should enjoy a flirtation with a milk- 
maid.’ 

“To the dogs with that stuff! At least, 
don’t let Miss Weffington hear that you are 
disaffected with high life, unless you can bring 
credentials to prove that you are not a parvenu. 
It isa pet theory of hers that those whom some 
good fortune has raised from an huinble state, 
are sure to tire of social elevation, and will 
most likely, in the end, stoop deplorably, just 
from giddiness born of unwonted soaring.” 

Curtis Blaine knew nothing of his friend’s 


“Was it you? I did not notice the gentle- 


“It was I. Ihave to thank you. You may 
have saved me from a sunstroke. I have 
heard that ladies always feel some kindness 
for those whom they have benefitted. May I 
hope that you are not an exception ?”’ 

‘If the kindmess be in proportion to the 
benefit, you will be not much the better nor 
the worse for it,’’ was the serene answer. 

“Let it be in proportion to my estimate of 
the benefit, then.’’ 

‘And to the length of time that we have 
been acquainted. Yes, certainly. See that 
lovely buff, shaded down from vivid gold in 
the sunset sky.”’ 

**T like buffs better than rebuffs.’’ 

‘Ts not that an affectation of oddity on your 
part? This 7s a rich sunset.’ 

It was, and they gave tnemselves up to 
watching it. A surface of burnished gold, 
with rifts of flame, as if opening to great abys- 
mal fires beyond, and fleeces rose-colored and 
purple-dyed sailing above ; and, reaching up 
toward the zenith, a shell-pink sky, meeting a 
pearly surface midway in the heavens, and all 
so shifting and unrolling, so intensifying itself 
with new glories, and then fading out into 
clear twilight silver, that the scene was one to 
be held long in the memory. 

‘*The dew is on the grass, my dear, and we 
must goin,” said Mrs. Weffington to her daugh- 
ter, in the subdued tone of one who has been 
lost in a wave of strong emotion, and has just 
come to the surface and a sense of outward 


| things.” 
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“Yes, ma;’’ and the young lady moved 
obediently toward the house. 

At the door Marmaduke hoped that they 
would meet again soon. 

“Shall we see you in the parlor this even- 4 
ing?’’ 

**Without doubt. 
the lodestone.”’ 

‘*T suppose that is the proper thing for you 
to say; but I don’t care for such flatteries. 
They seem to me exceedingly tame, after what 
we have just seen out there. Good-evening!” 

“IT told you | liked buffs better than rebuffs,”’ 
replied Marmaduke, gallantly offering an even- 
ing primrose which he had plucked on the 
way. 

The lady smiled, thanked him, and passed on. 

“A fair beginning, truly,’’ quoth Curtis 
Blaine, ‘‘ for one who is suffering fora flirtation 
with a milkmaid. I think I must inform Miss 
Weffington of your late aspiration, and con- 
gratulate her upon having been able to satisfy 
=* 

‘*Curt, you are a barbarian.” 

“JT dare say. ‘Birds of a feather,’ you 
know.” 

‘‘Where is Miss Morenstein? I have not 
seen her yet.”’ 

“You will to-night. 
there, if you please.’’ 

“‘Trespassing? Oh! is it a serious thing 
with you?” 

**A case of life and death !’’ tragically. 

‘*T’ll not interfere, then, I promise you.’ 

The friends separated here, to meet presently 
under gaslight in the guests’ parlor. Miss 
Weffington was talking with the gentleman 
whom Duke had that morning named L’In- 
connu. A peculiar change passed over this 
man’s face as Doctor Marmaduke Rose ap- 
proached ; and when Miss Weffington turned 
to introduce the pair, Monsieur L’Inconnu had 
vanished. 

‘‘ A mysterious disappearance,’’ she observed, 
smiling. ‘*The professor always comes and 
goes like that. I suppose he had just caught 
an idea, and has gone to preserve it before its 
first strength of aroma is lost.’’ 

Doctor Rose was at the point of asking, 
‘“‘Who is this professor ?’’ when Curtis Blaine 
and Miss Morenstein joined them. This lady 
was very fair of complexion, with great deli- 
cacy in the chiselling of her features, and 
much languor of demeanor, except when roused 
by the small excitements of society. Most 
men would have called her pretty; but some 
would have comprehended, as Marmaduke 
Rose did, that there were no revealings of 
depth in her face, and that hers was but a 
shallow nature. 

Miss Weffington was different. Whether 
she expressed much or little, one might be al- 


The steel can but follow 


But no trespassing | 


ways sure that there was something in reserve. | 


Duke was surprised at himself that, with so 





little apparent effort, she interested him so 
much. The small grain of resentment with 
which he had first sought her, vanished quickly 
before her serene cordiality. 

The conversation drifted upon social position. 
Miss Weffington had her opinions upon that, 
as upon most subjects. She believed in family 
pride, if a man’s family had given him any- 
thing to be proud of. She herself had much 
pride of ancestry. <A rustic might acquire 
wealth, distinction, culture; but there would 
always be occasional outcroppings of original 
coarseness. 

‘You should be able to pardon that, in con- 
sideration of the strength such a man would 
have,”’ interposed Duke. 

‘He would have strength, but it would be 
the strength of untempered steel, and liable to 
many flaws. You cannot trust such a man as 
you can one with inherited culture and nobility 
to fall back upon. I find here the secret of 
many deplorable failures in our public men.”’ 

Doctor Rose did not think fit to prolong the 
discussion. A call for music gave an oppor- 
tunity for retreating from it gracefully. But 
it clung to his memory. If it were ever to 
come toa question of marriage between him 
and Miss Weffington, what bearing would her 
family pride have upon that question? But 
what nonsense! That was a question not 
likely to arise, and no man was bound to relate 
his family history to the young lady with whom 
he only purposed a flirtation. 

A drive to the little manufacturing town of 
Woodbury, lying within the park limits, was 
arranged for the next morning before the 
party broke up. Miss Weffington was invited 
to ride with Doctor Rose, and consented. Cur- 
tis Blaine was able to effect a similar arrange- 
ment with Miss Morenstein. Eleven was 
agreed upon as the time for starting. Curtis 
Blaine had mentioned ten, but Miss Weffington 
objected, saying it would be too early. 

Marmaduke, after eating his breakfast the 
following morning, began to feel as impatient 
as a boy for eleven o’clock to come. He went 
out upon the veranda with his cigar case, to 
smoke the remaining hours away, and pre- 
sently saw, with something very like a twinge 
of jealousy, that Miss Weffington was taking a 





| quiet morning walk with “the professor.” 





| 


| But why should she not walk with the pro- 


fessor, if she chose? She might even be en- 
gaged to him. They were jogging on together 
as comfortably as an engaged pair. Doctor 
Rose puffed away at his cigar until it was so far 
consumed as to burn his lips. Then he threw 
away the morsel of stump remaining, but he 
did not light another. 

It was with somewhat injured feelings, 
probably on account of his lips, that he went 
down to the carriage, when he had seen Miss 
Weffington come in just in time for the drive. 
He was near greeting her like a boor in his 
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resentment, but a sudden recollection saved | to be still on the farm. Fabius a professor. 


him. She would think it an outcropping of 
original plebianism. It was no resentful boor, 
therefore, but a gentleman polished, affable, 
attentive, who rode forth with Miss Weffington 
that morning. 

She was looking beautiful to-day, and a well- 
spring of happy thoughts seemed bubbling up 
within her. “The motion of carriage-riding 
she always found exhilarating,’ she said; 
“and those winding park-ways she fairly 
loved.”’ 

‘*Hereafter I shall always love them, too,” 
said Marmaduke. 

‘Some people claim that nature is most 
beautiful in its native wildness, but I like it 
best in the improved state that we see here. 
Don’t laugh, sir, at the idea of improving upon 
nature. It is what all civilization and culture 
are tending teward in reality. Do you,’’ she 
questioned, abruptly, ‘‘ know Professor Rose ?”’ 

“Is he the gentleman you were walking 
with this morning?” 

**T walked with Professor Rosethis morning. 
Yes, he is the one.’’ 

‘I do not know him. Professor Rose, did 
you say?” 

‘That is hisname. Professor Fabius Rose.’’ 

Fabius Rose! It was his brother. He un- 
derstood now why that face had puzzled and 
haunted him. But there were many things 
which he did not understand. 

‘Professor Rose thinks Doctor Kose may be 
a family connection, and that in very life you 
may have known each other. I asked him to 
come into the parlor to-night and renew the 
acquaintance, but he thought it was no good 
trying to galvanize into new life a dead con- 
nection of that sort.”’ 

“Galvanize a connection of that sort,’’ re- 
peated Doctor Marmaduke Rose, unable to 
mere than eche, parrot-like, the words he 
heard. 

‘That is what he said. Heisastrange man, 
a fair example of rugged strength in a nature 
which is partially but not all refined.” 

**You would not marry such a man?” 

The words were quite involuntary. Marma- 
duke would have recalled them, when spoken, 
if he could. 

“I do not see that your question has any 
bearing upon the subject. I may have some 
preconceived notions of the man I might marry, 
but that does not signify.” 

“I beg your pardon. [had no right to ask 
such a question. I wish—but I heartily beg 
your pardon.” 

‘May I tell Professor Rose that you would 
like to meet him ?’’ 

‘Certainly not, since he has declined an in- 
terview. If we meet, it must be by chance.” 
This he added more like one who talks to him- 
self than another. 

Fabius here! Marmaduke had believed him 








He must have improved his opportunities. Fa- 
bius declaring that there was no good in trying 
to galvanize a dead connection, like that be- 
tween brother and brother, into life. Here 


t was food for thought. But that must be de- 


ferred. At present all his attention was due 
to the young lady at his side—a young lady 
who appeared to be on particularly confiden- 
tial terms with this same Fabius. This con- 
sideration appeared to Marmaduke far from 
pleasant. He would have given much to know 
exactly how Miss Weffington did regard his 
brother. 

“Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before 

the strife.” 

He was beginning to feel it already. But all 
the while he was talking of indifferent things— 
the shy deer bounding away into seeming forest 
depths, the shrubbery, the flowers ; or recalling 
other scenes in other lands, which had wearied 
him in seeing, but which he now remembered 
and described with a vigor that surprised him- 
self. 

It had been proposed that they should visit 
the werks at Woodbury, but, on consultation 
when they had entered the little town, it was 
found that none of the party cared to leaye 
their carriages. Miss Morenstein “‘ was sure 
she did not care how steam boilers are made, 
as she reckoned she should never want to make 
any.”’ Mrs. Morenstein echoed her daughter’s 
sentiment. Curtis Blaine decided the matter 
hereupon, by giving the command to ‘drive 
on.”’ 

Reaching their hotel in due time, the party 
separated with mutual expressions of the grati- 
fication derived from their ride. Marmaduke 
soon afterward strolled off by himself into the 
park. He was thinking of Fabius, and trying 
to decide whether or not he should try to see 
him, when Fabius met him face to face. Both 
stopped, looking at each other fixedly. Mar- 
maduke put out his hand. 

‘Fabius Rose! How strange that I should 
find you here,’’ he said. 

“Since I am here, and you also, I see no- 
thing strange in your finding me here. No; I 
am not ready to touch hands with you yet, 
Marmaduke Rose. You think all the good 
things of this world belong to you. Youalways 
thought so.”” In his excitement he had gone 
back to his old youthful habit of twirling his 
thumbs, and his eyes were fixed upon the 
ground. ‘You Aave had your share, and I 
never asked any odds of you. You left us at 
home because you were ashamed of us. Iknew 
why you were going and I never asked you to 
stay. You offered me money. I would sooner 
have begged from strangers than to take it, 
when you were going away because you were 
ashamed of us. I did not mean always to stay 
where I was, though. I have worked my way 
up. Iam a manamong men. I was gaining 
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ground with a young lady, Annie,Weffington, | 


when you came. I never cared for any young 
lady before. You have been equally pleased 
with hundreds, but all the same you must try 
your attractions upon Miss Weffington. I 
should have won her if you had stayed away. 
I might win her now if you would leave the 
field. It is this that ask you todo. I beg it 
as a starving man might beg for bread. Will 
you?” 

‘*Miss Weffington would not marry you if I 
did. She would not marry either of us. Her 
family pride would come in the way. She is 
prouder than ten Lucifers.”’ 

“T know it, but I was gaining ground with 
her. I shal! win her in the teeth of her pride, 
if you will leave her to me.”’ 

“Jf you could gain her by my going away 
you can gain her if [ stay. Annie Weffington 
is not the woman to take whoever may offer 
himself because the man she prefers is not at 
hand.” 

“T don’t believe she does prefer you yet. 
But you could always get a woman’s ear when 
I could not come within hallooing distance. 
Will you go away ?”’ 

“Tecan't, Fab. You have no right to ask it. 
If you ean gain Miss Weffington, I will wish 
you joy. You are welcome to try all honor- 
able measures ; but I assert my right to do the 
same.” 

“You will not go?” 

“It is too late. If you had asked me yes- 
terday I might. But let us bear no ill-will, 
brother.”’ ‘ 

“Brother! A fine brother youare. You did 
not know me in the parlor last night. You are 
not to know me if we meet again. Weare no 
brothers, but strangers.”” He was turning 
away, angry and scornful. 

**As you please, Fab; but wait a moment. 
Tell me something about father and mother. 
Are they well?” 

“A deal you care! 
when you left them.’’ 

With these ungracious words, he stalked 
away, and Marmaduke sat down to recover 
himself from the mental disturbance occasioned 
by the interview. He felt more sorry for Fab 
than angry with him. He knew that he had 
not treated his family well. Upon that point 
he had always been a little conscience sore. 
He would like to be on brotherly terms with 
Fab, and it would be good to feel his mother’s 
hand upon his head once more. But fancy a 
meeting between those good people at the farm 
and Miss Weffington ! 

It was late when he entered the parlor that 
night, and Fabius was before him. Miss Wef- 
fington, in the midst of something she was say- 
ing to the professor, glanced toward Doctor 
Rose as he came in. He bowed, and, passing 
on, found a seat beside Miss Morenstein, who 
received him very graciously; so graciously, 


But they are much as 
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indeed, that Curtis Blaine began to treat his 
friend to a series of expressive scowls. 

But Marmaduke was thinking very little of 
Miss Morenstein and her graciousness. Though 
she treated all that he said with marked defer- 
ence, and launched at Curtis Blaine a battery 
of small satires, Duke remained unimpressed 
and unimpressionable. He was in fact long- 
ing for Miss Weffington. If somebody would 
only take Fabius by the heels and drag him 
out! 

Somebody was finally accommodating enough 
to bring about the matter, if not the manner of 
Marmaduke’s desire. There was a call at the 
door for Professor Rose. Fabius went, scowl- 
ingand reluctant. Into the place thus vacated, 
Marmaduke easily slipped. In ten minutes 
Fabius returned. 

‘*Good-evening, Doctor Rose,’”’ he growled 
out, and then, to Miss Weflington, ‘‘ The air of 
this room is stifling. Will you not try the 
veranda?” 

*‘T am not at all stifled, thank you!” 

‘*The moon has just risen, and there are mass- 
es of the oddest looking clouds surrounding it. 
It looks like a great baby face, hooded, and the 
figure is completed by a drapery of shining, 
gauzy stuff. You will find the picture worth 
seeing. Will you come?” 

‘Your description is so clear that I can easily 
fillin the outlines for myself. You were say- 
ing, Doctor Rose’’— 

Doctor Rose went on with what he was say- 
ing, and Professor Rose, in his discomfiture, 
betook himself to his old amusement of twirl- 
ing his thumbs. Then, recollecting himself, he 
ground his teeth together, rose, and left the 
room. 

In the week that followed, Fabius rarely sue- 
ceeded in getting the ear of Miss Weffington. 
He raged inwardly, and on one of the rare oc- 
casions that he found of speaking to her, com- 
mitted the folly of trying detraction. 

“The fellow is a mere Beau Brummel,” he 
said, in much bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ What has 
he ever done? Of what earthly account is his 
existence? He is a mere money-spending ma- 
chine. He spends money on dress, and cigars, 
and horses, and wine, and women. He gets 
no good and does no good that I can see.”’ 

“At least he does not make ill- natured 
speeches about his acquaiutances,”’ quietly ob- 
served Miss Weffington. 

“And I do. LIought not to do it, I know; 
but this popinjay puts me out of all patience.’ 

‘Suppose we change the subject until your 
patience is renewed.”’ 

“Suppose that, for a change of the subject, 
I were to ask you if you will marry me?” 

He had grown suddenly pale, and his lips 
trembled on every word he uttered. 

“Don’t. Pray, do not.” 

“Would it be useless if I did?” 

‘Tam very sorry. Yes, quite useless.” 
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‘If it had been Marmaduke Rose that asked 
you’ — 

“‘That is going back to the old subject. We 
were speaking of Doctor Rose before.”’ 


looked in it very much like three pecks of meal 
in a half-bushel bag. Two or three minutes, 
that seemed an age, Marmaduke stood rooted 


| to the threshold. Then he turned and went 


“There are amateur flirts, you know, and | 


professionals. Doctor Rose is a professional. 
I suppose he has made love to at least five hun- 
dred ladies before you. Good-morning, Miss 
Weffington !”’ 

He went away, meaning never to return, but 
he could not resist coming back to see what 
effect his shot against Duke might have had. 
It seemed to have made no difference with Miss 
Weffington. She was very friendly certainly 
with Doctor Marmaduke Rose. Fabius was 
not in a frame of mind to enjoy this state of 
things. He went into a deep study, and pre- 
sently hit upon a conception that made him 
chuckle with grim delight. 

If Miss Wefiington was friendly with Doctor 
Rose, Duke was deeply in love with Miss Wef- 
fington. He owned to himself now that it had 
come to that. He wished that he had more to 
offer her. Not of money, butin himself. That 
other Marmaduke Rose would have accom- 
plished something worth hearing about by this 
time. He wished that himself were he. 

Parepa was to sing in town that night, and 
they were all going. Doctor Rose was to take 
Miss Weffington. He had a series of. misfor- 
tunes with his gloves, and went down late. 

Miss Morenstein, who had forgotten some- 
thing in her room, met him onthe stairs. ‘“ Are 
youin wantof such an articleasa paand ma?” 
(Miss Morenstein pronounced the words paw 
and maw.) ‘There is an old couple down 
stairs who, I dare say, might adopt you. A 
inighty antiquated looking pair. They are too 
comical for anything.”’ 

*‘T’ll apply, perhaps. Miss Weffington is in 
the parlor, I suppose,’’ replied Duke, without 
much heeding Miss Morenstein’s communica- 
tion. 

**Indeed she is, and wondering what has be- 
come of you, I reckon;’’ for, like a true born 
Carolinian, Miss Morenstein reckoned on ail 
oecasions, and never condescended to the Yan- 
keeism of guessing. 

Marmaduke passed on to the parlor door, 
but stopped there with his feet nailed to the 
threshold. The old couple spoken of by Miss 
Morenstein were the centre of a little circle, 
whose members were quizzing them with great 
delectation. Outside stood Miss Weffington 
looking on. The pair were clean but tho- 
roughly rustic in appearance. The man hada 
red silk bandanna thrown over his head to save 
him from the night air. The woman had ona 
high colored silk, woven in great plaids. The 
bandanna had a familiar look to Doctor Rose, 
and the silk he remembered as his mother’s 
best gown. She had grown stouter since it was 
made, and in spite of the various devices that 
had been tried to make it suit her figure, she 








slowly back to his room. 

It was Fabius who had done this. He knew 
that in a moment Fabius had meant that it 
should drive him away from’ Miss Weffington. 

“Tle counts upon my moral cowardice,” 
thought Marmaduke, with bitterness; ‘‘and 


| he knows Miss Weffington’s family pride. He 


will have his triumph. I shall lose her now. 
But my mother has always loved me, will al- 
ways love me, whatever I may be ordo. My 
father was always proud of me. He’s looking 
aged and somewhat broken. And my mother’s 
hair is full of silver. It had not begun to 
change when I wentaway. They have missed 
me perhaps, and I have stayed away from 
them too long.”’ 

He started to his feet, went down stairs with 
eager haste, and stood before his parents. 

‘*Father! mother!’ he said, and kissed the 
brow of the latter, and laid one arm across the 
shoulder of the former. 

“Why, John, if it ain’t our Marmaduke !”’ 
said the mother, wiping her eyes. 

“Sure enough, Polly, it’s our little Duke! 
Who ’d a thought of our running afoul of him 
way down here ?”’ said the father, blowing his 
nose with great vehemence. 

Marmaduke looked around for Miss Weffing- 
ton. She was standing at a window, peering 
out into the darkness. He crossed to the recess 
in which she stood. 

‘*Miss Weffington,”’ he said, ‘‘my father and 
mother are here quite unexpectedly.” 

“You will prefer not to go out this evening?” 

“T can arrange for you to go with Blaine, if 
you think I ought to stay.’ 

“T think you ought. But do not make any 
arrangements for me. I am not music-hungry 
to-night. They are going now. When the 
parlor is clear, you shall introduce me to your 
parents. Then I havea book that I am long- 
ing to finish.”’ 

Mrs. Rose, in her joyful heart, took upa fan 
from a table near, and began fanning herself 
with great vigor, not noticing that Miss Moren- 
stein had just laid it down, and now stood 
waiting for it. When the fan was presently 
replaced, Miss Morenstein said, tartly, “I 
hope my lady is served,” and wiping the fan 
sticks with her lace handkerchief she sailed 
loftily away. Duke and Miss Weffington saw 
and heard from their deep recess. The latter, 
with a quiet movement, went and placed her 
fan in the hand of Mrs. Rose. 

‘* Please to use mine,”’ she said. 

Marmaduke came up now and introduced 
Miss Weffington. 

‘*Glad to make your acquaintance. I expect 
you and Duke was going off with the rest of 
these folks, wasn’t you?” 
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“We might have gone to the concert, but I | a comfort to them, and I 


am not at all sorry to give it up.” 

‘‘A concert, is it?’’ queried the senior Rose. 
‘“They have real good Sunday-School concerts 
in our place. I always like them amazingly. 
Sorry we kept you at home. Duke’ll wish we 
had stayed away, I expect.” 

“No, Lam sure he will not. You will have 
much to say to each other. I shall see you 
again to-morrow. Now I will wish you good- 
night !”’ 

She extended a hand to each in taking leave. 
Marmaduke followed her to the door, but she 
would not let him cross the threshold. ‘Go 
back,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Can’t you see how 
your mother is yearning to have you ali to her- 
self?’ 

“T am going back. Good-night!’’ 

The book Miss Weffington had spoken of 
wishing to finish she did not seem to find par- 
ticularly engrossing. It remained unopened 
on her table, and she sat thinking, thinking. 
Finally she went out upon the veranda. She 
might find the influences of the night narco- 
tizing, and her spirit was full of unrest. 

Not more so than that of Marmaduke, when, 
having bidden his parents good-night at an 
hour that seemed late to them, and lighted a 
cigar, he also sought the veranda. He paced 
up and down in the starlight. Miss Weffington 
was sitting in shadow, and he did not at first 
discover her. 

‘‘* Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before 
the strife, 

When I heard my days before me and the tumult 

of my life,’” 
rang from his lips. ‘‘*‘The tumult of my life!’ 
It has but just begun. How is it to end ?’’ 

With the words on his tongue, he walked to 
a shaded angle of the veranda, and became 
conscious of a presence—Miss Weffington’s. 

‘Am TI expected to answer that question?” 
she asked, playfully, as he stopped before her. 

“Will you? itis upon you that the answer 
must depend.”’ 

“You make me feel as if I had the leading 
part in a grand tragedy.”’ F 

‘May I sit down here with you? I have 
something to tell you.” 

‘It is late, is it not?” 

“Yes. You need not hear me unless you 
choose.”’ 

**T will hear you.” 

He told her the story of his life—the cramped 
influences of his boyhood, his release, his am- 
bition, the crowding of good fortune upon him, 
his weak cowardice, his wanderings, his ennui 
—and his love. 

“There is no more to tell,” he said. ‘You 
have seen my parents, and you do not believe 
that a man risen from the station they repre- 
wnt ean be more than untempered steel. I 
am going away from here to-morrow. My 
father and mother will go with me. 


PRIDAH. 





| 


| that I am. 
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am going to begin 
my life over again. Fabius is twice the man 
Hee has been working while I was 
idle. But I will overtake him. I shall have 
to work when I go away from you, to save 
myself from’’— 

‘From what ?’’ 

** Despair.’’ 

**You said something must depend upon me. 
I do not see where that part comes in.’’ 

**T have told you that [I love you.”’ 

‘You are going away to-morrow?”’ 
“Yes.” 

‘‘We must say good-by, then ?’’ 
“Yes; good-by !’’ 

She put out her hand to him. 

‘** Will you kiss me?” he asked. 
the first and last time.’ 

“*T think you must excuse me.’’ 

Her hand was still folded in his. 
fall, and walked away. 

‘*Doctor Rose !’’ she called softly after him. 

He was back in an instant. 

“You have something to say to me, Miss 
Weffington?”’ 

“To. 

“You mean to give mea lesson in patient 
waiting,’’ he said, after a long pause. 

“T have been trying to think how to say it. 
It is this: You think me prouder than I am. 
You attach too much weight to some things I 
have said. I meant them at the time, I sup- 
pose; but 1 should not like you to go away, 
thinking that I could not appreciate and value 
true worth, wherever found.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

‘‘Not quite. I have been thinking to-night 
that it is best never to be too positive in one’s 
utterances, because circumstances mould opin- 
ions. And—I wish you success in your work, 
You say that you are going to work.’’ 

“Thank you! Am I to say good-by now?” 

“You said that once; it would be a vain 
repetition. You might say farewell or au 
revoir this time.” 

“T] am going to use another repetition—a 
vain one, perhaps. Will you kiss me once?” 

‘For the first and last time do you mean?” 
very demurely. 

“* No!” 

Then it somehow followed that their two 
pairs of lips got so mixed up that, in the dark- 
ness, I suppose neither of them knew which 
pair to claim, and that is probably why a div 
sion was not effected sooner. They heard car- 
riages, and knew that the concert-goers were 
returning. 

“T must go,” said Annie Weffington, with- 
drawing herself a little. 

‘‘But you are mine?” 

“ Tes,”’ 

Doctor Marmaduke Rose asked a plain ques- 
tion of Mr. Weffington the following morning, 


‘Tt will be 


He let it 


I can be | receiving an affirmative answer. 
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A little afterward, Mrs. Rose, Miss Weffing- 
ton, and Marmaduke were strolling in the 
park together. Mrs. Rose was leaning upon 
her handsome son's arm, and looked very proud 
and happy. A marked transformation in her 
dress had been brought about. Mrs. Weffing- 
ton, with the tact of a true lady, had directed, 
without seeming to direct this matter, and the 
Rose mater was no longer conspicuously at- 
tired. The trio, in walking on, saw Fabius 
Rose in the path before them. He bent a sur- 
prised glance upon the party, and passed by 
on the other side. Duke, looking back, saw 
presently that Fabius was following them. 
Iie conducted the ladies to a seat, excused 
himself, and went to confront his brother. 
Fabius came forward and met him with out- 
stretched hand. 

‘Let us be brothers again, Duke,’’ he said. 

‘With all my heart,’”’ replied the other, 
warmly. 

“T thought you did not care for any of us. 
I almost hated you for your pride. I have 
misjudged and ill-used you. I tried to injure 
you with Miss Weffington I am sorry for it 
all.’ 

““We’ll ‘let the dead past bury its dead,’ 
Fab. Come and see Annie, will you not?” 

‘‘Not to-day; some other time. But I can 
wish now that you may be happy—with her.” 

It was heartily spoken, and into the hand- 
grip that followed many feelings were com- 
pressed—penitence, forgiveness, and warmth 
of brotherly kindness being prominent. A 
moisture was in the eyes of both when they 
separated. 

There is a pettiness of pride, and a pride 
that is born of elevated sentiment. The latter 
stands in mailed security against the sting of 
small mortifications. Tothis elevation Doctor 
Rose had finally arrived; and Annie Wefting- 
ton, who in due time became Mrs. Rose, had 
no difficulty in reaching the same lofty plane. 
Duke’s father and mother are spending a 
happy old age with these their children, and 
Fabius comes sometimes at holiday seasons, to 
find rest and relaxation in this genial home. 
Curtis Blaine is still a bachelor. Miss Moren- 
stein married a Virginian of the F. F. V.’s, and 
is regarded as an ornament to society in her 
Southern home. Marmaduke Rose, by a dill- 
gent use of his long untried powers, is seeking 
new heights, with a fair prospect of attaining 
them. So let it be. 


Se 6 


Ir is no great matter to live lovingly with 
humble and meek persons ; but he who can do 
so with the froward, the peevish, and the per- 
verse, he only hath the true charity; always 
remembering that our solid, true peace consists 
in complying rather with others than in being 
complied with; in suffering and forbearing, 
rather than in contention and victory. 








HANNIBAL ON THE ALPS. 





BY JAY DESUYTER BLACKWELL. 





I saw the Afric chieftain stand 
Upon the Alpine height ; 

And gaze intently on the land 
Which owned the Roman’s might. 


Before him, in its wealth and pride, 
The fair Ansonia lay, 

Adorned in beauty as a bride 
Upon her nuptial day. 


Her skies were clear, her waters still, 
And softly sighed the gale ; 

Peace sat upon each vine-ciad hill, 
And plenty filled each vale. 


But oh! o’er his prophetic soul 
‘What different visions came! 

He saw the streams with slaughter roil, 
Her cities wrapt in flame. 


Ticinus broke upon his view, 
And Trebia’s fatal shore, 

Where many a chilled battalion knew* 
Life’s kindling warmth no more. 


Dread Thrasymene was dark revealed 
By morning's mists o’erspread, 

And awful Cannz’s burdened field 
Piled with its mounds of dead. 


Enough, enough, roll up the view— 
He saw the debt of years, 

To Carthage and to vengeance due, 
Discharged in blood and tears. 


Enough! his soul would see no more— 
Well is the oath obeyed, 

Which at his sire’s command he swore— 
Nor mercy checked his blade. 


Ro)l up th: view—no further show 
The dark designs of fate, 

Nor point to Zama’s field of woe 
And Carthage desolate. 


Oh! let him see the coming hour 
With hope triumphant bright ; 
But veil the after clouds that lower 

In mercy from his sight. 


Point not to far Bythinia’s land, 
The witness of his doom, 

To that inhospitable strand 
Marked by the exile’s tomb. 





Don’t send for an adviser with the mere 
view of being confirmed in your own opinion. 
You might as well send for a doctor and pre- 
scribe to him what medicine he ought to order. 


CHILDREN are often spoiled because they 
get no credit for what they do well. Of cen- 
sure they get their due; but of praise, never. 
They do something which they feel to be 
praiseworthy, but it is not noticed. When a 
child takes pains to do well, it feels itself paid 
for every endeaver by praise, and the most 
unsophisticated child knows when praise is 
due, 





* At the battle of Ticinus the Roman levions, by 
a stratagem of Hannibal, were allured across the 
stream, and they entered the contest chilled by the 
cold water. 
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EOLINE’S FAITH. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








‘‘Miss Eo.ing, your uncle wishes to speak 
to you when you are dressed.”’ 

Eoline Stephenson’s face grew as white as 
the dress of fleecy tulle she wore, and into her 
soft brown eyes tere flashed a terrified expres- 
sion, such as a fawn might show when the first 
echo of the hunter’s horns rouse him in his 
sheltered forest nook. Nervously her little 
hands finished the details of her toilet, clasping 
necklace and bracelets of dead gold upon throat 


and wrists, and smoothing the rippling gold of | 


her hair into a sunny gloss. The little mantle 
clock chimed ten, and an impatient voice 
cried :— 

“Eo, papa wants you; and you will miss all 


the first calls, if you do not hurry!” A tiny | 


brunette in scarlet tissue entered the room fol- 
lowing the voice. ‘‘Come, Eo! hurry!’ con- 


tinued the impatient little beauty, ‘‘ the parlors 


are all lighted, and mamma is there. The 
flowers are perfectly lovely, and the table in 
the extension is too beautiful to be touched. 
Is my hair right?”’ 

**It could not be more becoming.”’ 

** And see papa’s present, diamond ear-rings ! 
Am [I not brilliant? Ido like a full dress re- 
ception on New-Year’s Day, though papa does 
say that it is wicked to shut out daylight. But 
do go see what he wants, and come into the 
parlor soon.”’ 

There was no excuse for lingering longer. 
Eoline glanced at the reflection of her tall, 
slender figure, her rippling, golden hair, with 


a few starry jessamines amongst the eurls, her | 


full, many-skirted white tulle over rose-tinted 
silk, and her lips quivered painfully. She 
knew only too well what her uncle would say 
to her, and she whispered :— 


‘Just the same dress, the same ornaments | 


as he saw when we parted five years ago. Just 
the same heart, Edgar, the same faith. Will 
you come to justify my faith, my darling?” 

Ralph Stephenson’s brow clouded as his niece 
entered the library where he waited for her. 
‘You are dressed like a school-girl,’”’ he said, 
abruptly ; ‘where is the moire your aunt had 
made for to-day’s reception ?”’ 


“‘T prefer this dress,’’ was the quiet reply. | 


“It may be girlish for a woman of my age’’— 

“Pshaw! Your age—twenty-two. A vast 
age, truly. But it is not a suitable dress for 
my brother’s heiress, a woman worth more 
than half a million of dollars. Not éven a 
jewel! Isuppose you know why I have sent 
for you?” 


“To criticise my dress apparently,”’ Eoline | 
said, quietly, though a nervous flushing of her | 


pale cheek contradicted her composure. 
“‘Nonsense! It is five years to-day since 


Edgar Middleton went to California. You 
must give Mr. Wallis an answer to his suit.’’ 

“TI have already refused his suit, Uncle 
Raj ph.”’ 

*‘On conditions ; on conditions. I have your 
promise that if Edgar does not return to-day, 
you will accept Mr. Wallis.” 

‘*He will return! If not, you must prove to 
me that he is false, not dead, before I marry 
another. That was our agreement.”’ 

An ugly smile writhed Mr. Stephenson’s lips 
as he opened a paper upon the desk before him, 
and pointed toa paragraph. Just three lines— 





‘* MIDDLETON, CORNWALL.—On Wednesday, 
Dee. 3d, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
| by the Rev. E. D. Philips, Edgar Middleton of 
| New York, to Fannie, only child of Hugh Corn- 
wall of San Francisco.”’ 


Eoiine did not faint, though a deadly pallor 
gathered upon cheek and lip. 

“It is a California paper, as you see,’’ said 
| her uncle, ‘and was sent to me in answer to 
some inquiries I made of a correspondent in 
San Francisco regarding Edgar Middleton. 
Probably he waited till the last day of grace, 
hoping to meet your father’s requirements, and 
failing in that married Miss Cornwall. Re- 
member, she is an heiress, and he does not 
know you are one.”’ 

The girl started at the insult implied in the 
last words, and again the color flashed in her 
cheeks, as she said :— 

**T will not believe Edgar false without some 
proof stronger than this. Malice may have in- 
serted this notice.’ 

“Then you will not accept Mr. Wallis? 
Such are woman’s promises !”’ 

“I will keep my promise. The day is not 
| over. If Edgar is not here by midnight, I will 
be Mr. Wallis’s wife, if he wishes a wife who 
has not one spark of affection for him. But 
| Edgar will be here.’’ 

‘“You really believe this, when you have not 
heard from him for five years.”’ 

‘He loves me, and I judge his constancy by 
my own.”’ 

‘In spite of this?” tapping the newspaper. 

‘In spite of that!’’ 

Yet the girl’s heart sank as she turned to 
leave the room, while Mr. Stephenson muttered 
angrily. ‘‘Five hundred dollars thrown away. 
| I wish I could strangle him !’’ 

For the guardian of the heiress was uncom- 
fortably aware that when his account of stew- 
ardship was given, the result would leave him 
| @ very poor man. He had not stolen any of 
| the property intrusted to his care, but the es- 
tablishment kept up since his brother’s death 
was in accordance with the income of his 
niece, not his own. 

Five years before, when Eoline was yet a 
school-girl, Edgar Middleton had won her love, 
and asked her hand. Her father, John Ste- 
phenson, was then a merchant, doing a mode- 





| 
| 
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rate business, and the young lover a law student 
with a very small patrimony. Prudence had 
stepped in, and the father exacted a long sepa- 
ration, and certain conditions. 

‘You tell me your uncle offers you a posi- 


a suitor, giving him such trust and praise as 


| touched his daughter’s heart. 


But after the years of mourning were over, 
Eoline entered society again, an heiress and 


| her uncle’s ward, with her aunt and cousins, 


tion in his law office in San Francisco,”’ he said | 


to Edgar, ‘and you would take my daughter 
from me upon this promise. I cannot let her 
goso. You are both young, and can wait to 
test the strength of your mutual love. 
years, if you can prove to ne that you are suc- 
ceeding in your profession, and you still love 
Eoline, I will consent to your marriage. But 
you must part utterly for five years, without 
corresponding. ”’ 

It was a bitter trial, but strong in the faith 
of pure young love, the young couple consented 
to the test, the father binding himself to keep 
his share of the compact. They parted on New- 
Year’s Day, after the last guests had left the 
reception-room, the lover of twenty-one, the 
white-robed girl of seventeen, and they vowed 
to meet in five years, constant each to the 
other. 

But changes came to Eoline. Her father, by 
some fortunate investments, made one of the 
sudden fortunes that fall into the purses of 
daring speculators one time where ruin comes 
fifty times. With a rare prudence the mer- 
chant invested in certain securities and left 
stock gambling after one venture, while Eoline 
became his sole heiress under his will. He 
made it at once ; butin the interval since Edgar 
left, Eoline had a new suitor, one who had won 
his way to her father’s esteem by his shrewd 
business talents, and the length of his purse. 
He was a man of nearly forty, Herman Wallis 
by name, and he added to his golden charms 
others quite as fascinating for a girl like Eo- 
line. Handsome and well informed, with a 
polished courtesy of manner, he had travelled 
abroad and at home, could converse well, and 
had a winning tenderness that might have won 
a harder heart than Eoline’s. He loved her 
well, believing her affection for Edgar Middle- 
ton a mere girlish whim, which the long sepa- 
ration would cure effeetually. 

And Eoline gave him a frank, friendly affec- 
tion, finding no one in Edgar’s absence so 
delightful as Mr. Wallis, yet never by coquetry 
or encouragement swerving from her allegiance 
to her absent love. 

She had no knowledge of her father’s hopes 
or the wooing of this new suitor, till sudden 
death desolated her home, and her father’s will 
was read. There the verbal compact made less 
than one year before was set forth in black and 
white. If in five years from the date of his de- 
parture Edgar Middleton returned, a lawyer 
with sufficient practice to maintain a home, and 
true to Eoline, he consented to their marriage, 
Eoline being sole heiress of his fortune. If 
Edgar did not return, he asked of Eoline her 
favorable consideration of Herman Wallis, as 


In five | 


Ada and Maude, for constant companions. 
This was the true test of her constancy. Suit- 
ors flocked around an heiress at once young 
and beautiful, and Herman Wallis was unwav- 
ering in his respectful devotion. He under- 
stood thoroughly the romantic devotion that 
kept Eoline constant to her first love, but he 
was patient and hopeful. If Edgar returned 
he could wish the young lovers happiness, ani 
carry his wounded heart bravely. If he did not 
come, he trusted to his own love to win Eoline’s 


heart, when once the idol she had erected there 





was shattered. 

But Ralph Stephenson was feverishly anx- 
ious to favor the suit of Herman Wallis. The 
young California lawyer would probably carry 
Eoline and Eoline’s fortune to his new home, 
and the handsome establishment, so thoroughly 
pleasant, must be given up when her income 
was withdrawn from its support. Whereas, 
Herman Wallis, himself a man of large wealth, 
would allow his old friend time and opportunity 
to make arrangements for gradually_transfer- 
ring his trust, and probably allow some pro- 
fitable investments to stand, if Eoline drew 
interest for the use of a portion of her money. 
Urged by these’ considerations, Ralph Stephen- 
son pressed the suit of Herman Wallis, till he 
did it irreparable injury. Where a strong af- 
fection had existed in Eoline’s heart, it dwin- 
dled under the steady persistence of her uncle's 
advice, and Edgar’s image became tenfold more 
precious when taunts were brought to bear 
upon her fancied hero, and sneers visited the 
possibility of his constancy. 

In spite of her brave face, and the erect car- 
riage of her head, Eoline carried a heavy heart 
to the brilliant reception-room. The excite- 
ment of her interview with her uncle had 
called a vivid color to her lips and cheeks, and 
a half-defiant sparkle to her large brown eyes, 
that added wonderfully to her beauty. She 
stopped in her room for a bouquet of jessa- 
mine, a fac simile of Edgar’s New Year's offer- 
ing five years before, and as she inhaled the 
delicious fragrance her eyes grew misty. 

“Are you false, my own love?’ she thought. 
‘*T will never believe it till your own lips tell 
me so!”’ 

Her first caller was Herman Wallis. He 
carried a superb bouquet of moss roses, long 
stemmed, and arranged by no hired hands; 
but he smiled half sadly as he saw Eoline, 
after thanking him, put them into a crystal 
vase, and carry yet her jessamine. Some tov- 


ing instinct to!d him that the simple dress, the 
inexpensive ornaments, and the snowy bou- 
quet, all represented a hope to the heart he 
longed to call his own; a hope that, realized, 
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And yet, knowing this, he spoke no false word 
when he offered the compliments of the season, 
and added, in a tone that reached only Eoline’s 
ear :— 

‘May the wish of your heart be granted you 
to-day, Miss Stephenson.’’ 

The sweet lips quivered slightly in the grate- 
ful smile that answered him, and the soft 
brown eyes were very tender as she said :-— 

‘*You are always good to me.”’ 

“You will hold me, then, ever in a friend’s 
place?”’ 

‘*My best and dearest friend,”’ she answered, 
warmly. 

Thank you!” 

Then other callers poured in, and Ada and 
Maude received the New Year’s greeting of 
Mr. Wallis, who had already spoken to Mrs. 
Stephenson. 

Oh, the long, long day! Gifts of no very 
great value, but expressive of the numerous 
claimants for Eoline’s favor, were piled upon 
the centre-table—flowers, gaudily-bound vol- 
umes of poems, trinkets, and new music; but 
no blossoms could replace the starry jessamine, 
and even her uncle’s sour whisper, ‘“‘Do put 
on your pearls, or at least a diamond neck- 
lace,’’ failed to displace the simple ornaments 
of dead gold. 

There were lulls in the rush of visitors, hours 
when a little refreshment was taken hastily. 
Ada, Maude, even Mrs. Stephenson, stole up 
stairs once or twice for a rest; but Eoline 
could not leave her post. Surely Edgar would 
come! She noted her uncle’s look of exulta- 
tion when, coming in from his own visits, he 
saw the dreaded arrival had not yet taken 
place, and her heart contracted in sudden pain 
as she followed his glance to the clock and saw 
that it was past eight. 

Nine! ten! Dancing and music filled the 
wide rooms. The substantials had vanished 
from the tables in the extension, and the ser- 
vants handed ices after the dancing. 
face was bright, for Maude and Ada had rein- 
forcements in some young lady friends, who 
had deserted their own refreshment rooms, 
when Eoline felt that her strength was going. 
The poignant pain at her heart was too cruelly 
hard, and she slipped away from the crowded 
parlor to the library. 
she had clasped Edgar’s hand in parting, and 
here, alone in the shaded half light, she sank 
wearily in a great arm-chair, heart-sick. All 
her faith was for nothing. 
her. He was the husband of an odious Miss 
Cornwall in California! Well, she could for- 
get, too, and there. was true love waiting to 
console her. She cid not weep, sitting there 
in mute misery, white and sorrow stricken, and 
she did not know of a fierce temptation enact- 
ing very near her. 

Herman Wallis had gone away after his moss 


Every | 





| 


| entered the library. 
Here, five years ago, | 
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must bring to him the keenest pang of his life. | roses were put in the crystal vase; but when 


ten o’clock came, his impatience to know his 
fate could be no longer restrained. Had Edgar 
Middleton come to claim his own? They had 
been friends long ago, such friends as a man 
of his age could be to the mere boy Edgar 
seemed to him; yet he could not strain friend- 
ship so far as to Aope to find Edgar at Eoline’s 
side. He walked slowly to the reception 
rooms, missed Eoline, and looked softly in the 
library. One glance at her white, drawn face 
told him all; but be went out unperceived, all 
gentlemanly instincts revolting against pre- 
senting himself before her then. Out upon 
the pavement, to see a carriage drive hastily 
to the door, and a gentleman in a travelling 
dress alight. Inasecond his hand was grasped 
warmly. 

‘Herman Wallis! Surprised! Well, you 
see the steamer is justin. We have had storms. 
So I came just as I am, because I have only 
two hours of grace. You know why I went 
away. Tell me now, shall I goin? One word, 
and I will drive back to the wharf. One word 
—is Eoline true?” 

One word. Only a little ‘‘No,” and Eoline 
was his. Herman Wallis felt his heart give a 
sickening throb, his face grew ashy in its sud- 
den pallor, but he said :— 

‘*You will find Eoline in the library, watting 
for you!” 

Then he turned away, to take up the burden 
of his lonely, hopeless life, while Edgar sped 
like an arrow from the bow across the wide 
hall. 

Eoline had hidden her face in her hands, try- 
ing to shut out the sounds of festivity that 
jarred every nerve. She tried to hope still, 
recalling the look in the eyes that had met her 
own five years before; the voice that had 
sworn eternal constancy; but a cold despair 
gathered around her heart. Suddenly the mu- 
sic ceased, and a hush fell upon the room, then 
one word close beside her, *‘ Eoline!’’ and she 
sprang up, to be folded close, close in Edgar’s 
arms. 

How the next hour passed she could not 
have told; but the hands of the clock were 
close upon midnight when Ralph Stephenson 
His lips closed with a 
quick, firm pressure, before he could contro! 
his voice to speak. When he did, it was to put 
the paper already referred to before Edgar 


| Middleton’s eyes, and say, harshly :— 


He had forgotten | 


‘*This requires some explanation, sir!’’ 

“That! Oh, that is my unele, for whom I 
was named. His marriage will certainly de- 
stroy any hope of my sueceeding to his property, 
but I am his partner now, and | can fully sat- 
isfy you, sir, as to my ability to support my 
wife in perfect comfort, if not in luxury.” 

“Hm! yes,’’ thought Mr. Stephenson, re- 
membering with a pang the sum he had paid 
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his spy for the supposed proof of Edgar’s | 


falgehood. 

“T think we can find bread and butter,”’ 
Eoline said, merrily. ‘But now, Edgar, you 
will let me introduce you to our friends. Never 
mind the travelling dress; that is easily ex- 
plained.” 


It was, afterall, easier for Ralph Stephenson | 


than he had dared to hope. Edgar was per- 





suaded to open an office in the city, where 
Eoline wished to remain; and even Herman | 
| curls that would peep out from their proper 


Wallis could not have been more considerate 
in the transfer of Eoline’s property. There 
was a wedding in the spring, and looking into 
Eoline’s radiant face, from his heart Herman 
Wallis could say, “Thank God! Edgar came 
to justify Eoline’s Faith.” 





> 


A POOR AND VULGAR PHILOSOPHY. 


It is a poor and vulgar philosophy which 
teaches that man cannot love as truly and per- 
manently as woman. There may be fewer in- 
stances, but there are many to prove the fact. 
There are fewer, because the temptations to 
forget the first strong, overpowering passion of 
our being are more frequent with men than 
with women, Other passions naturally try to 
unseat from the heart’s throne any dominant 
power which tramples them beneath its feet, 
especially when its sway has been unhappy. 
The busy scenes which men pass through give 
to those other passions—ambition, avarice, the 
love of fame, and many others—every oppor- 
tunity of dethroning love, if love be in himself 
not strong and firm. The daily passing of mani- 
fold occurrences—business, pleasure, danger, 
strife, and all the many memories attached to 
them—strive to efface, by the crossing of new 
lines, the impressions of early years; but the 
diamond can neither be scratched nor sullied. 
lf the heart be of a baser stone, it may, and 
will, lose the image that it bore; but if it be 
like that jewel, firm, and clear, and pure, it 
will retain unchanged that which had been 
once engraved upon it. 


ee 





A sMILE costs the giver nothing; yet it is 
beyond price to the erring and repenting, the 
sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It 
disarms malice, subdues temper, turns enmity 
to love, revenge to kindness, and paves the 
darkest paths with gems of sunlight. 

Ir is well that we are born babes in intellect. 
Could we understand and reflect upon one 
half of what most mothers at that time say and 
do to us, we should draw conclusions in favor 
of our own importance which would render us 
insupportable for years. Happy the boy whose 
mother is tired of talking nonsense to him be- 
fore he is old enough to know the meaning 
of it! 





| 





THE WRONG HAT. 


BY SYDNEY BERNAL. 








A LONG, brilliantly-lighted drawing-room ; a 
lady with silver white hair reading by the 
shaded drop-light ; a tall girl, dressed in mourn- 
ing, at the grand piano, playing dreamy, wan- 
dering preludes; and at the extreme end of 
the room, standing before a mirror as she gave 
one last touch to the sundry mischievous little 


places and tumble over her brows—a pretty 
little blonde, all dimples, blue eyes, fun, and 
frolic. This is the scene upon which our little 
story opens. 

A vigorous and decided pull at the front door 
bell had been the cause of Miss Lily Cameron’s 
sudden attack on her curls, with which adorn- 
ments, indeed, she waged a perpetual warfare. 
In vain would she imprison them with pins 
innumerable, in vain brush them into the most 
Puritanical plainness ; the frisky little ringlets 
would push the pins aside, and peep out in 
spite of them, and spring up again when the 
brush had ceased smoothing them down, as 
little conquered as the rippling track of a 
steamer that has ploughed the surface of some 
shining lake. So, knowing this propensity of 
her refractory golden locks, Miss Lily sprang 
up from the stool where she had been embroid- 
ering at her mother's feet, as soon as the peal 
of the bell struck upon her ear, and rushed to 
the friendiy mirror to see that all was right to 
meet the eyes of the prospective visitor. In 
fact, visitors had a way of dropping into that 
pleasant drawing-room at all hours. 

Mrs. Cameron glanced up over her book at 
her sunny little daughter, with a quiet, proud 
smile. She did look very lovely in her fresh, 
rosy youth, with her fair hair, exquisite com- 
plexion, and large, innocent, blue eyes, that 
had almost a childish expression. Indeed, 
Lily was very much of a child still in her ways, 
and claimed the immunity of her youth to ex- 
tenuate her many pranks and oddities. 

I doubt even, to judge from the mother’s ex- 
pression as her eyes rested upon her, whether 
Mrs. Cameron would have wished it otherwise, 
or Lily a shade graver or more precise than 
she was. She was her little pet still, all that 
was left to the widow in the stately home that 
had once rung with children’s voices. So Mrs, 
Cameron knew that Time must bring some 
shadows to the bright young face, even though 
at best he should touch it lightly, and she re- 
joiced to see Lily rejoice, as she did to the full, 
in her happiness and youth. 

Another peal of the beli, and another, so 
that by the time the servant opened the draw- 
ing-room door and announced the visitors, 
three gentlemen entered, and Lily stood quite 
the centre of a little group, smiling and bow- 
ing, and turning to present the gentlemen. 
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“You know them all, mamma,” she said, 
with a gay little laugh. ‘Old friends! But 
Geraldine-—Miss Vernon, let me present Mr. 
Graham, Mr. Haxall, Mr. Cecil.”’ 

The gentlemen bowed to the tall, pale girl 
who had risen from her seat at the piano. 

“Do not let us interrupt your music,”’ said 
Leigh Graham, in a low voice, as he alone re- 
inained by Miss Vernon’s side after the intro- 
ductions were concluded. 

The young lady looked straight in the speak- 
er’s face. An attractive face, with its white, 
broad forehead, and dark, wavy hair, and 
clear, deep, very deep, blue eyes; an earnest, 
eloquent face. But Geraldine was not think- 
ing much about him. She was thinking how 
very much more in accordance with her own 
mood it would be to take him at his word; 
how much better than to force herself to make 
conversation about trifles; such a conversation 
as must necessarily ensue between persons who 
had never in their lives met before. So, as I 
said, she looked the speaker directly in the 
eyes. 

“Do you mean what you said ?’’ ske asked ; 
“or is it only to be polite? Shall 1 go on?’ 
she continued, in an absent way. 

Leigh Graham returned the glance. It was 
a strange beginning to an acquaintance, to be 


sure, he thought ; but he answered as straight- | 


forwardly as she had spoken :— 

‘Do I look as if I did not tell the truth?’ 
he asked, half laughing, half in earnest, as he 
noted what capacity for beauty lay in the list- 
less, weary face. The large, soft, dark eyes, 
dreamy and wandering, the chiselled nose, the 
exquisite line of the mouth; if only she would 
rouse herself a little, the face would be almost 
perfect. 

Geraldine said no more ; but'she gave a quick 
look into the speaker’s face, as if some sudden 
thought had caused her, for the first time, to 
notice him; then, turning back to the piano, 
began to play one of Chopin’s polonaises. 

Leigh Graham was a passionate lover of mu- 
sic; and not only a lover, but a connoisseur. 
Yet his wonder at Geraldine Vernon’s exqui-- 
site touch, and graceful manipulation, her ten- 
der poetic appreciation of her art, gave place 
to the intense interest with which he watched 
her changing face. No need now to complain 
that it was “‘icily beautiful, faultlessly fair.” 
lt was rapt, absorbed, carried away by the 
harmonies her fingers grasped, eliminated, in- 
terpreted. A soft flush rose to the white, fair 
cheek, so colorless before ; her lips parted ina 
smile, serene, peaceful, the expression of a 
perfect joy. 

‘Surely this girl is a genius,’”’ the young man 
thought as he watched her. 

Meanwhile, Lily kept up quite a buzz of gay 
chatter at the end of the room. After the first 
few commonplaces, Mrs. Cameron was appa- 
rently quite left out of the conversation, us is 


ure seems to be in the piano. 
gets herself there. 
| own way. 





too often the case in American society, so that, 
instead of returning to her book, she quietly 
picked up her daughter’s embroidery, and pro- 
ceeded to devote her attention to it. Every 
now and then, however, she looked up as a 
peal of laughter followed some of Lily’s witti- 
cisms, with an amused, gentle smile. The 
merriment of the little party was in no wise 
quelled by the exquisite music which floated 
through the room; for, though the most un- 
appreciative listeners must always observe 
perfect silence when any one sigs, it often 
happens that the most artistic instrumental 
performance is well-nigh drowned entirely by 
the hum of conversation. 

At the piano there was none of this. Geral- 
dine Vernon found that, beside her relief at 
not being obliged to talk, she really had an ap- 
preciative and cultivated listener; so that, in 
gratitude for having been allowed to continue 
her playing unmolested, she really outdid her- 
self in her efforts this evening. 

‘*How superbly Dina is playing !’’ exclaimed 
Lily, at length, in one of the pauses of her gay 

| chatter. ‘And how well she looks! I never 

' saw her look as she does to-night!” 

| Thetwo gentlemen whom she addressed had 

been seated with their backs to the piano, and 

now turned simultaneously to observe her. 
“*T’m not much of a judge of music,’’ replied 

| Cecil; “but she is certainly very handsome. 
Who is she, Miss Lily?” 

“One of dear papa’s distant cousins,’’ Lily 
| answered, “and an orphan; so mamma has 
| offered her a home with us. Not that she is at 

all dependent in any way; but, having just 

lost her own mother, mamma did not wish her 
' to settle down in a boarding-house. So we 
were only too glad to have her here; and she 
js such a darling! Only she grieves so! We 
have almost to drag her into the drawing-room 
to brighten her up a little; and her only pleas- 
I think she for- 
So we just let her have her 
Indeed, everybody has their own 
way here, Mr. Cecil,’’ continued the little syren, 
rather ungrammatically, raising her lovely blue 
eyes to the young man with a bewitching, wil- 
ful little glance. 

Cecil laughed, bowed, and stepped over to 
the piano, asking for a favorite air. 

It was at this moment that Charlie Haxall 


| said something in a Jow tone in reply that 


transformed the little Lily into the reddest of 
roses. 

‘Does every one have his own way here, 
Miss Lily ?’’ he asked. ‘* Will you let me have 
mine ?’’ 

The red Lily drooped her face lower and 
lower ; she never raised hereyes. ‘‘ Your own 
way ?’’ she whispered, at last, feeling that she 
could not bear the confusing silence any longer. 
“Your own way? Certainly, Mr. Haxall. 
Don’t you always have your own way here?” 
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‘Don’t pretend not to understand me,” an- 
swered the young man, with a kind of husky 
tremor in his voice, “This has gone on too 
long for you not to know, Miss Lily. 1 can’t 
wait any longer. ‘Tell me. Arm I or am I not 
to have my own way?” 

Lily Cameron looked up at last into the 
brown, pleading eyes with the brightest, mer- 
riest smile. ‘‘ When I said every one here had 
his own way, or rather her own way, it is be- 
cause Our ways are generally alike. So per- 
haps your way is my way, and if it is, why 
then—I suppose you can have it.’’ 

Charlie Haxall looked as if he would have 
given everything he had in the world to have 
taken Miss Lily Cameron in his arms there and 


excited Haxall to an extraordinary degree this 
evening,” he said to himself. ‘He could 
searcely keep still after he said those few words 
to Miss Lily after I went over to the piano. 
By Jove! she must have refused him! For the 


| fellow has got my cap; by all the wiles of 


then, and to have drawn the sunny little head, | 


with its vexatious curls, to repose on his broad 
shoulder without a moment’s delay ; but under 
the existing circumstances he restrained him- 
self, and only caught for a moment the little 


! 


dimpled hand, which was instantly withdrawn. | 


“Don’t, Charlie!” faltered the little beauty, 
4vith a blush and a smile as she raised her rosy 
face. 

**May I come to-morrow?” he asked, as he 
rose suddenly to take his leave. 


Cupid! How any man would mistake a round 
seal-skin for his own tall beaver, unless entirely 
demented by the mischief-loving son of Venus, 
it passes my wit to comprehend. Well, he’ll 
never hear the last of it, lean tell him! The 
Club ’ll get hold of it, and then good-by Char- 
lie! But I won’t say anything about it to-night. 
Since she has thrown him over, I’ll see Miss 
Lily myself to-morrow morning before visiting 
hours. The little witch has not bewildered my 
wits as much as she has done Haxall’s, I hope,’’ 
he continued to himself, ‘ but still I must know 
my fate. It’s of no use to wait to-night, for 
it’s very easy to see that Graham has no inten- 
tion of leaving for at least two hours to come. 
I believe the fellow was bound to the chariot- 
wheels of Miss Vernon’s triumphal car by the 
very first glance of those inspired eyes. Juno! 


| what a superb creature! But give me little 


“To-morrow, at eleven, I shall be disen— | 
wlone,”’ answered the red Lily, looking up with | 


a Shy, loving glance into his earnest face. 


Meanwhile the music had proceeded, and the | 


two gentlemen leaning over the piano had both 
paid more attention to the musician than to the 
music. Charlie Haxall, however, could not 
endure to remain quiet in his present excited 
mood. He had received sufficient encourage- 
iment from bewitching Lily to render him al- 
most unconscious whether he were on his head 
or his heels. If he remained he would proba- 
bly make a fool of himself, and he wisely re- 
solved to await his opportunity till ‘‘to-morrow 
at eleven,’’ when she ‘‘ would be alone!’’ 

It was a suggestive, hopeful word, and Hax- 
all, joyous and impatient all at once, bade a 
hasty adieu to the ladies, got himself out into 
the hall he searcely knew how; picked up the 
first hat he could find, and rushed out into the 
street in a state of bliss more easily imagined 
than described. 

A few moments after he left, the man-ser- 
vant, in rearranging the hall table, which Hax- 
wil had disturbed somewhat in his excitement, 
‘ himself knocked over the two silk hats which 
remained. A card fell from one of them as it 
struck the ground, and undetermined as to 
which it belonged, the man replaced it in the 
lining of the one which lay nearest to it on the 
floor. Then placing them both on the table, 
he departed to the butler’s pantry. 

Not half an hour afterwards, Cecil, search- 
ing in the hall, looked in vain for the round 
seal-skin cap which he usually wore in the 
evening. 

“Well, it is easy to see that something has 





Lily for a wife, after all.’’ With these cogita- 
tions, Mr. Cecil calmly placed one of the silk 
hats on his head, and strode away to his down- 
town lodging. : 

Mr, Leigh Graham, however, did not remain 
for two hours longer at Miss Vernon's side. 
Only a few moments after Cecil left, he, too, 
bade the ladies good-night, longing to get to his 
room and analyze the strange feelings with 
which this girl’s beauty and genius had fasci- 
nated him. 

He lifted the only remaining hat on the table, 
glanced at the inside, took out the card that 
was half visible above the lining, and read the 
name and address of Mr. Charles Haxall. 
There was no other head-covering in sight; 
the gentleman had, therefore, no other alter- 
native but to put on the one left to him by this 
freak of chance. 

‘Strange !’’ he said, as he settled the beaver 
comfortably on his head, ‘‘ Haxall’s head is 
exactly the size of mine! I should not have 
thought so.”” However he, too, closed the 
door, and soon the pretty drawing-room was 
dark and silent, and the inmates of the house 
wrapped in profound sleep. 

The next morning early, Mr. Graham’s ser- 
vant, carrying the silk hat containing Mr. 


| Charles Haxall’s card, called at the latter gen- 
| tleman’s abode. 


As he was still in bed, he 
roused himself from that article of furniture, 
and read the note which accompanied the re- 
stored head covering. 


‘‘Dear Haxatt,”’ the billet ran, “you went 
off with my hat last night, I suppose, as I find 
your card in the one I return, and which I was 
forced to wear. Oblige me by sending mine 
back by my servant. 


Yours, ete., LEIGH GRAHAM.”’ 
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It is needless to say that Charles Haxail had 
already discovered his appropriation of the 
seal-skin cap, and he, therefore, with great 
alacrity, ordered it to be given to the bearer of 
Graham’s note. This was accordingly done. 
Mr. Haxall then glancing at the clock on his 
mantile-piece, saw that there was not a supera- 
bundance of time left to perform his ablutions, 
despatch his breakfast, and hasten to his ap- 
pointment with Lily at eleven, which caused 
his heart to beat so high with rapturous hope. 
Therefore, he proceeded to get through with 
these preliminaries with all possible haste, and 
precisely as the church clock in the next square 
struck eleven Mr. Charles Haxall’s manly 
figure might have been seen springing up the 
broad steps of Mrs. Cameron’s mansion. 

In the passage he met Cecil, who was just 
closing the drawing-room door. Cecil looked 
rather gloomy, quite savage, in fact. 
here, Haxall,” he said, in an irritated tone, 
‘“‘what made you walk off with my hat last 
night?” 

“Your hat! I hav’n’t seen your hat! I 
took somebody’s seal-skin ; it wasn’t a hat at 
all.’’ 

“IT know it wasn’t, but I want it all the 
same. I’d rather have it than any beaver in 
the world.’’ 

‘““Why Cecil, old boy, you are quite savage 
over it. I tell you I didn’t take yours at all, it 
was Graham’s I had; and he got it this morn- 
ing. But, hallo!’ continued Haxall, his atten- 
tion suddenly riveted upon the silk hat in Cecil’s 
hand, ‘‘ why, it’s you that have got mine, by all 
that’s queer! There ’s my own private mark in 
the crown ; I always put it inside as well as my 


card; for you know I’m a kind of head-over | 


heels fellow at the best of times. Come, give 
me that; there’s no earthly doubt about that 
one’s being mine, at all events.’’ 

“‘T’ll be shot if I do!’’ growled Cecil. “I 
sha’n’t give this up till I get back my seal-skin, 
that’s poz!” And Mr. Algernon Cecil depart- 
ed down the steps. Not one word in the way 
of “‘chaffing’’ passed his lips to Mr. Charlie 
Haxall; not a word of the Club; nota word in 
reference to Miss Lily. What had so changed 
his mood, I wonder ?”’ 

‘*What’s all this excitement about hats?” 
Lily asked, as sweeping in with her multitu- 
dinous flounces through the library door, she 
endeavored to hide a certain little tremor of 
expectation which she felt, by pretending to 
be interested in the discussion which she had 
overheard. ‘‘ You two gentlemen made more 
fuss than a party of girls at a milliner’s open- 
ing,’’ continued the pretty little lady, looking 
up through her long lashes into Mr. Charlie 
Haxall’s warm, brown eyes, and giving him 
her soft little hand for a friendly shake. 

But the impetuous Mr. Haxall would not be 
put off with a friendly shake, and he proceeded 
immediately to reiterate his question of the 
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| evening before. ‘‘Was he or was he not to 
have his own way?” And then he explained 
what his way was, and then Miss Lily, with 
many dimples and blushes, and sweet, foolish, 
hesitating little words, acknowledged that it 
was her way too, and then Miss Lily’s lips 
were suddenly lost to view beneath ‘a curling 
| moustache ; and then they sat together in an 
| eestasy of happiness that quite banished speech 
for a few seconds. 
| When Lily had sufficiently recovered from 
| the effects of this littie episode, she proceeded 
| to bring Mr. Haxall back to earth by inquiring 
more particularly inte the mystery of the ex- 
changed hats. 

‘*You always were a head-over-heels fellow, 

| Uharlie,’’ she said, dwelling upon the new 
/ name with a little hesitating accent quite cap- 
| tivating to its owner. 
‘‘Head over heels in love/’’ answered the 
| young man, with a proud glance into the sweet 
face, which brought all the roses into full 
bloom again. 

Lily had just time to whisper ‘“Saucy!’’ 
when the bell rang again, and Mr. Leigh Gra- 
ham entered the room. 

Young Haxall greeted him with a hearty 
| burst of laughter, as he saw in his hand the 
| missing seal-skin cap. 
| ‘Well, Graham, I congratulate you upon 

being still in possession of your head-gear!’’ 
he cried out. “If you had been here a few 
| moments ago, I think Cecil would have fought 
| you for it, o¢ et armis. He was in the most 
| unaccountably savage mood”’ (here Miss Lily 
dropped her eyes to the carpet—not unnoticed 
| by her quick-witted lover—in a most guilty 
manner) ‘‘and had taken it into his stubborn 
head that I had purloined his seal-skin. And 
| what added to the ludicrousness of the thing 
| was that the fellow actually had my silk hat in 
| his hand at that very moment, marked in the 
| crown with my private mark; and, by Jove! 
| he wouldn’t give it up without the return cf 
| his cap!’ 

| “But, Haxall,” answered Graham, with a 
| most perplexed expression, “I don’t own a 
| seal-skin cap in the world, and why on earth 
| you sent this one to me, when I wrote you for 


my beaver, I can’t imagine !”’ 

Here Miss Lily Cameron burst into perfect 
peals of musical laughter. ‘‘The plot thick- 
ens!’ she cried. ‘I shall go bring Geraldine 

| down to witness the comedy !”’ 

So the sunny little maiden flew out of the 

| room to give herself time to realize the won- 

| derful effects of the morning. 

*“O Dina!” she exclaimed, as she burst into 

| that young lady’s apartment. ‘Think of it! 

Two proposals in one day before dinner, and 
I’m—well, I suppose you would call it engaged 
to Charlie Haxall!’’ She submitted with a 
very good grace to Miss Vernon’s warm kiss 
of congratulation, and then continued, “ You. 
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must come down, Dina! I never ean talk 
composedly to Mr. Graham while he—Charlie 
—Mr. Haxall I mean—stands there looking 
unutterable things all the time. And you 
know Graham don’t care two straws for me, 
Miss Geraldine! He don’t want to talk to me. 
Besides, they are going on in the most ridicu- 
lous way about their hats. It seems that Char- 
lie Haxall carried off everybody’s but his own 
last night from the hall-table. Come, Dina 
dear !”’ 

So Miss Vernon suffered herself, not so un- 
willingly as usual, it must be confessed, to be 
led into the drawing-room, where the two gen- 
tlemen were still endeavoring to unravel the 
mystery. Miss Vernon’s pale cheek flushed 
as she met the dark-blue eyes of Leigh Graham 
as he placed a chair for her, and Lily danced 
out of the room again, apparently unable to sit 
still under the blaze of Charlie Haxall’s tell- 
tale eyes. 

“T shall go hunt up William,” she said. 
“Perhaps he knows something about these 
mysterious hats.”’ 

In a few moments the staid colored servant 
appeared, with an amused twinkle in his eye, 
in spite of his respectful demeanor. 

“T am sorry to say that I am probably the 
cause of the mistake,’’ he said. ‘I acciden- 
tally knocked over the only two hats which 
were on the table after Mr. Haxall left last 
evening, and, as they were precisely alike, I 
perhaps replaced the card in the wrong one.’’ 

“Then, by Jove!” cried Haxall, springing 
up from his chair, ‘Cecil is right, after all ; 
and, Graham, as you and 1 both wear silk hats, 
it follows, of course, that it was Cecil's seal- 
skin that I rushed off with, because I’m such 
a head-over-heels fellow,’”’ he added, looking 
over his shoulder at Lily, who had re-entered 
the room. ‘And as Cecil holds my beaver, in 
spite of all ocular demonstration, it follows, of 
course, that this one containing my card, 
which William put there in mistake, and which, 
by the by, is entirely too large for me, is your 
own, Graham, which you very kindly sent for 
my acceptance this morning before breakfast.” 

A general laugh followed this announcement, 
which brought Mrs. Cameron into the room. 
Lily, in a short time, stole away, leaving her 
mother to entertain Mr. Haxall; and the two 
others of the party appearing to be thoroughly 
absorbed in each other, that young gentleman 
improved the opportunity by declaring to the 
mother the sentiments he entertained towards 
her sweet and captivating daughter. A long 
conversation ensued, during which Mrs. Cam- 
eron agreed to the marriage, provided the 
young man would promise not to take her 
only child away from her own home during 
her life-time. So, when Lily returned to the 
drawing-room, after Graham’s departure, and 
sat down by her mother’s side, Haxall stooped 
over her, and whispered :— 





‘Lily, I shall always wear a seal-skin cap 
now in memory of poor Cecil. (Cruel Lily !’’ 
he added, in parenthesis, laughingly shaking 
his head at her.) ‘‘ And, do you know, darl- 
ing, that Mrs. Cameron and I have had a long 
talk, and that she has made me promise that I 
will come here to remain, and hang wp my hat?” 


Dos 





WELCOME, WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER. 
BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





WELCOME, welcome, little stranger, 
To this lovely world of ours; 
With its coronet of emeralds, 
And its diadem of flowers. 
Welcome to this happy household, 
Child so pure and free from guile, 
To this charming, blissful Eden, 
Lit by Love’s angelic smile. 


There are deadly, bitter poisons, 
Tainting all its summer air ; 
But the lovely rose of Sharon 
Sheds its perfume everywhere ; 
Filling all its secret places 
With its soul-elating breath, 
All along its tangled by-ways, 
To the mystic shores of Death. 
There are lurid, fitful shadows; 
Clouds of deepest, darkest hue, 
Sailing through its golden ether, 
Hiding sun and stars from view; 
But these trying, bitter moments, 
Soon their weary length do run, 
And a joyous prospect opens 
’Neath.a bright, effulgent sun. 
Crawling reptiles, hissing serpents, 
Lurk in every bud and bloom ;. 
Servants of Satanic bidding, 
Reaping garlands for the tomb. 
But a bright-eyed, winged angel, 
From the pearly realms above, 
Lays a charm upon their power 
By the magic wand of love. 
Welcome, welcome, little stranger! 
May the angels guard thy bed, 
And the happy loves and 
Weave a chaplet ‘round thy head. 
Through the many weary mazes 
Of this checkered land of ours, 
Lead to the distant Aiden, 
To the land of fadeless flowers. 


Oro PS —-—_—_—_ 


HA.F the ills we hoard within our hearts are 
ills because we hoard them. 

Ir you love others, they will love you. If 
you speak kindly to them, they will speak 
kindly to you. Love is repaid with love, and 
hatred with hatred. Would you hear a sweet 
and pleasing echo, speak sweetly and pleas- 
antly yourself. 


Ir is the mark of a noble nature to be quick 
to recognize that which is praiseworthy in oth- 
ers, and ready on the moment to award to it 
its fitting meed. Such a nature looks for that 
which is good in men; sees it, encourages it, 
and gives it the strength of its endorsement. 
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THE MACHINIST. 


BY COLINNE, AUTHOR OF “SARAH BISHOP’S SECRET.” 








CHAPTER I. 

“ JEssrE, will you get the tea, my dear? I 
expect the boys will be home soon, and you 
will have to make biscuits and do some eggs 
for them.’’ 

The speaker was a delicate-looking woman 
of about forty, with a weary, careworn expres- 
sion of, countenance, though it wore traces of 
beauty, too, and there was quite enough resem- 
blance between her and the pretty, fair, young 
girl she addressed, to show that they were 


mother and child. The scene was a farm- | 


house kitchen in Canada, a large, light, spot- 
lessly clean and comfortable room, and the 
time was the early spring of 1867. The girl 
rose, and putting aside her work, began opera- 
tions at once, by rousing the sticks of wood in 
the stove to a blaze, and then tying on a large 
white apron, and running in and out to collect 
the material, set about the important business 
of making her biscuit. 

‘*Well,”’ she said, with a half sigh, when she 
was rolling and cutting them out, “spring is 
come in good earnest now, and the busy time ’s 
coming. I wish the house-cleaning was done.’’ 

**So do I, Jessie,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, with 
more earnestness than the subject seemed to 
require. 

Jessie looked at hér in some surprise. ‘‘Oh, 
well, ma,’’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘1 guess we 
can begin next week, can’t we?’’ 

‘*No, that indeed we cannot, Jessie, unless 
we turn your father out of the house for a week 
or two.”’ 

“Why, ma, what is he doing?’’ 

“Oh, he is about his engine again. He is 
going to try and get it finished in time for the 


exhibition, and you know how much good it is | 


to think of house-cleaning or anything else 
while that is about.”’ 
“Yes, and Sidney and Jack will have a nice 


time of it this summer,’’ added Jessie, a little | 


bitterly. ‘‘Sidney was complaining yesterday 
that there wasn’t help enough. Why, ma, what 
possessed pa to buy a farm?”’’ 


‘*Oh, he is so fond of the country, poor man, 


and he wasn’t fit for business. You know we 
were not doing well at all, and you and Sidney 
and I were so delicate, that we thought we 
would come out here and try what we could 
do. You are the only one that has benefited 
by the change, Jessie,’’ added the mother, look- 


ing up from her stocking-darning to the pink- | 


and-white cheeks of her daughter. 

“Yes, you and Sidney don’t get strong at all. 
I guess it’s because you worry so much. Now, 
ma, what will be the use of the engine when it 
is finished ?’’ 

“Oh, I can hardly tell you, child. Your 
father calls it a new application of steam- 


| power, and says it will be a great saving of 
everything; but I don’t understand these 
things. My mind is more at home in sewing, 
and cooking, and housework than in machin- 
ery.”’ 

By this time the biscuits were ready for the 
oven, and Jessie put them in, and proceeded 
to set the table in the narrow slip of a room 
adjoining the kitchen, in which they took their 
meals. She had arranged everything with a 
neatness and taste that showed she had been 
accustomed to a pretty good style of living, and 
had placed the cold pork, cheese, plain cake, 
and fresh, sweet butter ready, and was wait- 
ing to carry in the tea-pot, biscuits, and eggs, 
when the two tired, hungry boys came in. 
Not such “‘boys’”’ either. Sidney was at least 
nineteen or twenty, and a tall, well-formed 
man, but his figure was too slight, and his face 
too fair and pale, and his mother let her work 
fallin her lap, and leaning back in her rock- 
| ing-chair, looked at him, her first-born, with 

tender solicitude as he threw himself wearily 
| in a chair and took off his boots. 
‘“‘Well, Sidney, how does the work get 
| along ?”’ she asked. 
| Slowly enough, mother,” he said, ‘‘ we want 
| more help. Jess, toss over my slippers, will 
| you? Thanks! Where’s father? he said he 
| would do something to the garden, but I don’t 
| see that there ’s anything done.” 

‘‘He’s at the engine again, I guess,” said 
Jack. “I saw him up at the window when I 
was coming in. Is he, mother?” 

** Yes,” answered his mother, shortly. 

Sidney drew a long breath as he walked into 
the dining-room. “I must go digging again 
after tea, then,’ he said. “It’s time to get the 
garden ready, if we are to have any vegetables 
this summer. We shall have to do without 
| salad and things like that for once.” 

‘Oh, you get the hot-bed fixed, you or Jack, 
| and I will look after them,” said Jessie. 
“You! Why, when will you have time?” 
| Oh I’ll make time somehow.” 
**Don’t try to do too much, child,’’ said her 
| mother. 
‘“‘No, ma, I won’t; but I shall have a good 
| bit of time now for a week or two.”’ 
| “Have you called father, Jessie?” asked 
Mrs. Brooks, when she had poured out the tea. 
“Yes, ma; I called him, and he said he’d 
come in a minute; but I guess he ’s forgotten 
all about it by this time. Shall 1 go again?’ 
**No, never mind, we’ll go on ; I’]] save some 
| for him.” 

** Mother,’’ said Sidney, when they rose from 
the table, ‘‘I’m going to sit down for a few 
minutes, but don’t let me go to sleep. I must 
do something to the garden.” 

‘* Well, I’ll see,’ said his mother, as she went 
out with the tea-pot to make some fresh tea for 
her husband. 

Five minutes later she looked into the room 
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and found that he had forgotten the garden 
and everything else, and she let him stay to 
take the rest he so much needed. 

‘*What an old sleepy-head,’’ whispered Jack, 
looking over her shoulder. 

‘*He isn’t strong, my boy, and he works so 
hard, and I wonder who is the sleepy-head in 
the mornings?”’ 

Jack laughed a little awkwardly. His con- 
science smote him on that point. He was not 
like Sidney; his short, stout figure, and sun- 
burnt, freckled face made him a complete con- 
trast to both his brother and sister, and though 
he was strong and active he ha/ not the perse- 
verance or unselfishness that Sidney possessed. 
But he was young and undeveloped, and only 
wanted time and experience to turn him intoa 
sensible, useful fellow. Besides his strength, 
he possessed a native dexterity and a taste for 
machinery that he inherited from his father, 
though not to the extent of inventing anything 
new. He only cared for the working part of 
it, and could put anything in order that went 
wrong, and sometimes his novel way of man- 
aging things was a real help, besides being 
very amusing. 

‘*Mother,” he said, as he followed her out 
into the kitchen, ‘“‘can I do anything for you 
to-night?” 

‘Thank you, Jack, not for me; but if you 
could help Jessie before it gets any darker. 
She has begun to do some gardening already, 
I see.”’ 

Jack went out and his mother took a cup of 
tea and some bread and butter up to her hus- 
band’s work-room. He was sitting at the win- 
dow that faced the west, and the fading light 
shone full on his handsome, intelligent face. 
He looked years younger than his wife, and far 
too young to be the father of thoughtful Sid- 
ney and blooming, womanly Jessie, though he 
was at least forty-five, and a man who had 
spent many a midnight hour in study and 
work. 

‘Robert, I’ve brought you some tea,” said 
his wife, gently, after she had stood unheeded 
beside him for some minutes. 

He started. ‘Oh, thank you, Anne! but 
you needn’t have taken that trouble, my dear. 
I would have come down to tea.”’ 

‘‘But we have had our tea, and you were 
called.”’ 

“Was I? Oh, yes; I forgotit. Iam sorry,” 
he said, abstractedly. 

**Well, will you take this now, Robert ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brooks, after waiting some time, 
“it is getting dark, too.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, my dear,’’ he said, rousing himself 
and drinking a deep draught of the tea, “‘and 
will you send some one up with a candle ?”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better to leave your work 
till daylight?”’ she suggested, rather timidly. 

“Well, no. You see, Anne, I want to get it 
fairly started before I leave it.’’ 








| interfere with her. 





So Mrs. Brooks was obliged to go and leave 
him to it. 

“Jessie, take a candle up stairs to your 
father, and leave the dishes ; 1’11 do them,” she 
said, in a sharp tone that Jessie well under- 
stood to mean vexation too deep for expression 
in any other way; and she hastened to do her 
bidding, and, returning, contrived to do many 
things to save her steps without appearing to 
There was plenty to keep 
her moving until bed-time, and she was not 
sorry when it came. Mrs. Brooks roused Sid- 
ney, and sent them all to bed, and then, after 
shutting up the house, went herself, not to 
sleep, but to wait for her husband. It was 
long after midnight when he left his work and 
sought his rest, and his poor, overwrought wife 
had gone over in imagination all the trouble 
that she knew by experience would arise out 
of this mechanical freak of his. He had been 
an unsuccessful man all his life, and she knew 
better than to expect that any good would 
come of this brilliant idea. But, poor woman ! 
she turned to her pillow when he appeared, 
saying to herself, ‘“‘ Well, thank God he isn’t a 
cross man! If he was, I should die.” 

The spring passed on rapidly, too rapidly for 
the work that had to be done; and though Sid- 
ney and Jessie worked themselves almost to 
death, there was much left undone that wanted 
doing. Jessie contrived, by some means, to do 
all the gardening, and every spare minute she 
was out planting, weeding/ watering, and dig- 
ging. Jack helped her for an evening or two, 
but he got tired of it, and she excused him from 
any further assistance. She had many offers 
of help from a neighbor, a young farmer, but 
she declined them very decidedly, having some 
reason to think that the young man had an 
object in view that she was not quite prepared 
to encourage him in. 

The summer came and wore away fast, and 
for the first time for years Mrs. Brooks began 
to believe in her husband’s genius; and even 


now her belief was a very faint one; for one . 


day, when Jessie said, enthusiastically : ‘‘Only 
think, if it should succeed, what a grand thing 
it will be for us.’”’ She shook her head, and 
said: ‘‘Don’t build on it too much, Jessie; I 
think it’s too good to come true.”’ 

But the engine was really assuming a shape, 
and the sight of it, and the cheerfulness of their 
father, put the children in better heart to work 
than they had ever been before. Still it could 
not put double strength into their limbs, and 
in the middle of the hay harvest Sidney failed. 
He had been working all one morning to his 
utmost ability, and came in to dinner just as 
usual, but when he sat down to the table his 
appetite was gone, and, on rising to go away, 
all his strength seemed to suddenly desert 
him, and he staggered against the wall, pale 
and trembling. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened,’ he whispered, when 
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they all came around him. ‘It will pass ina 
minute.”’ 

Jessie held a glass of water to his lips, and 
he drank a little of it. 

‘Thank you, Jessie! that will do. Mother, 


I think I'll go and lie down for a little while.”’ | 


“Come with me, my son,”’ said his mother, 
with a calmness sad to see; and she led him 
across the passage to the seldom-used parlor, 
the coolest room in the house now, with the 
green blinds closed to keep out the scorching 
sunlight. 

** Now go back and have your dinner, mother,”’ 
he said, when she had placed him on the sofa. 

She went back, not thinking it worth while 
to say that she had cooked her appetite away 
while Jessie was busy ironing, and, taking her 
accustomed place at the table, insisted on their 
all eating their dinner. 

‘Mother, shall I have to go for the doctor ?’’ 
asked Jack. 

‘No, not you, my boy; you must take Sid- 
ney’s place. I think Jessie could drive over 
for him, though I don’t see what good he can 
do. Could you go, Jessie ?”’ 

“Yes, ma, of course I could. I’ll go at 
once.”’ 

Jack ran out to put the horse in the light 
wagon, and in a few minutes Jessie was driving 


down the road faster than she had ever driven | 


before. The doctor came, but he could do 
nothing. All Sidney wanted was rest, he said, 
and that he must have, if the hay stayed on 
the ground until Christmas. He would send 
him something strengthening, and they must 
give him ali the nourishing things he could 
eat. 

Sidney lay on the sofa all day, and his 
mother and Jessie visited him at intervals. 
Mrs. Brooks was calm and quiet nearly all the 
time, but once she gave way when the sound 


of something falling overhead reminded her of | 


her husband. Then she exclaimed :— 

“Sidney, isn’t it a bitter thing that your 
father should be here in the house with us, a 
sane, sober man, and not know nor care all this 
time that his eldest son is lying here weak and 
ill, and all through him ?’’ 

“OQ mother!” said Sidney, sadly and half 
reproachfully. ‘‘Mother,’’ he added, after a 
pause, ‘‘if the hay has to stay on the ground 


to rot, it must, rather than interrupt father’s | 


work now. That must go on.” 

‘‘Yes, Sidney, I see that. I didn’t know 
that you could see, too, what effect it was hav- 
ing on his mind. I am frightened to look for- 
ward to the exhibition.”’ 

‘*So am I, mother,’’ whispered Sidney, clasp- 
ing her hand. ‘‘If it shouldn’t sueceed’’— 

He broke off abruptly, for he felt that he 
could not bear to put into words his conviction 
that his father’s mind was surely giving way 
under the excitement he was bearing. 

The hay was not allowed to stay on the 


| ground to rot. Kind neighbors left their own 
| work to come and help the distressed family, 
| and though their pity was hard to bear, con- 
veying as it did a half reproach to the master 
of the house, yet their kindness caused the 
weary hearts to throb with thankfulness. The 
hay was all saved; Jessie’s garden and chick- 
| ens prospered ; and Mrs. Boyce, the mother of 
Jessie’s admirer, found time to do many a 
good turn for Mrs. Brooks in the house-work ; 
so that, when Sidney began to get better, they 
would all have been very comfortable but for 
the dreaded exhibition. That had to be faced, 
and it was drawing very near. 


CHAPTER II. 

SEPTEMBER was drawing toaclose. There 
were only a few days of it left when, one day, 
for the first time since early spring, Robert 
Brooks came down to dinner when he was 
| called, and in his hands he bore his beautiful 
little model. . 

“Finished?” they all exclaimed, springing 
up. 

‘‘Nearly,” he answered, waving them back 
from his treasure. ‘‘There is nothing more 
| that I can do before I go to town. I need the 
help of a practical machinist to get it in work- 
| ing order. I shall start to-morrow morning, 
| and I want you to shut up the house and all 
| come with me.”’ 
| “All of us? Oh, I don’t see how we can, 
| Robert !’’ 

‘Oh, you must, my dear! You must all 
share my triumph,”’ he said, as proudly as if 
| he were sure of winning a great name, and as 
| condescendingly as if he were bestowing some 
| grand distinction upon them; “and we need 
| to get new things to look as nice as possible.” 

He put the engine on the table, and his wife, 
looking at his trembling hands, judged it best 
| not to oppose him, and only answered by per- 
| suading him to sit down to dinner. In the af- 
| ternoon she held a private consultation with 
Sidney, and decided at last to send him and 
Jessie with their father, and to keep Jack 
with her until the day before the exhibition. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Sidney, the last thing at 
| night, ‘‘ you will not fail to come?” 

“No, Sidney; if I’m alive, I’ll be there. 
| Oh, my boy!’ she said, breaking down for a 

moment, and laying her head on his shoulder, 
| ‘we shall want ail our strength, and more. 
God help us to bear whatever comes !”’ 

He kissed her silently and went away, and, 
exercising that self-control that adversity had 
brought her, she mastered her weakness, and 
| calmly directed Jessie about her own and her 
father’s new clothes. 

‘Jack and I will do very well with what we 
have; but yon, and Sidney, and father do want 

new; and mind, Jessie, get something good. 
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It is hard enough to spare the money now ; 
but since it must be spared, you might as well 
have something handsome. I’m sure you have 
earned it.’’ 

Jessie tried faithfully to obey her mother’s 
directions, and succeeded in making herself 
look very sweet and lovely, as her mother’s 
fond, admiring eyes took note of as she came 
into the boarding-house parlor on the opening 
day, dressed in her silvery gray suit and mod- 
est little hat, and with her pink and white 
cheeks, and silky, golden hair quietly asserting 
their claims to admiration. She formed the 
chief point of attraction in the little group 
that presently stood around the little toy en- 
gine in the exhibition. Many a one who took 
no interest in machinery at all stole a glance 
at her, and wondered ‘‘ what made that pretty 
girl stand still so long in one place, instead of 
going around and seeing things.’’ She, how- 
ever, was unconscious of it all, and took little 
interest in the passing crowds, until a party of 
gentlemen came up to examine her father’s 
work. *One of them held a paper in his hand, 
to which he referred now and then as Mr. 
Brooks pointed out the different parts of it. 
The pink in Jessie’s cheek deepened. 

*‘Now our moment of triumph is come,’’ she 
said to herself. 

She might have thought truly that her mo- 
ment of triumph was come, if she had noticed 
the undisguised looks of admiration that one 
of the party bestowed on her; but she was too 
completely absorbed to see it. When Mr. 
Brooks had finished his explanation, the gen- 
tlemen drew back a little and conversed to- 
gether in a voice too low for the family to 
hear, but apparently in admiring terms of the 
new invention. 

‘*Well,”’ said the leading one amongst them, 
stepping forward at length, ‘‘now we should 
like to put it to the final test, and see it work- 
ing, Mr. Brooks.”’ 

Mrs. Brooks and Sidney looked at each other, 
and drew a little closer tohim. Jack grasped 
the stand firmly and held his breath, and the 
gentleman. who bad been given Jessie such 
looks withdrew his attention from her, and be- 
stuwed it upon the engine, which was now in 
motion. Something in it drew him closer, and 
then Jack, who was looking at him, saw him 
start, and give a quick, astonished glance in 
the smiling face of the inventor, and an in- 
quiring one at the group of gentlemen. Pre- 
sently he touched Mr. Brooks on the arm. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, pointing with the 
other hand to the engine; “‘but is that right? 
It seems to me that there is something wrong 
there, but I can scarcely tell what it is.” 

A puzzled look crossed Robert Brooks’s face 
as he bent closely with the stranger over it. 

“*T see it!’ he said, in a breathless manner, 
after a long inspection of the part indicated. 
‘**] see there is something wrong, but I’— An 





expression of positive anguish rested on his 
brow as he turned to his wife. ‘‘ Anne! Anne!” 
he cried, “‘I have lost something! What shall 
I do?”’ 

Too well she knew—that long-suffering wife 
—what he had lost. She did not need to look 
in his wandering eyes to know that his mind 
had been “ wiped out as with a sponge.’’ 

“Come, my dear,’ she said, calmly, taking 
his arm and leading him away. 

Sidney and Jessie followed, but Jack stayed 
to take care of the engine until it could be re- 
moved. After all the rest were gone, the gen- 
tleman who had pointed out the error came up 
to Jack. 

*“Would you mind my looking at this again ?”’ 
he asked, putting his hand on the cover. 

‘**No,”’ said Jack, rather ungraciously. ‘‘ You 
can look at it if you like.”’ 

The stranger took off the cover and minutely 
examined every part of the model. 

**Your father’s name is Brooks, I think I 
heard some one say ?’’ he said, interrogatively, 
when he had finished his inspection. 

**Yes,’’ said Jack, shortly. 

**Do you live near the city?’ 

‘*Not very near; we live in Kent.’ 

The stranger thanked him, and went away. 
Shortly after he had gone, one of the committee 
passed, and Jack applied to him to know if he 
might remove the model the same evening, as 
he expected that his people would go home at 
once. After a great deal of trouble, permission 
was obtained, and he proceeded to pack it up, 
and putting the box on his shoulder marched 
back to the boarding-house where they were 
staying. Jessie met him in the passage, pale 
and tearful. 

*O Jack! have you brought it?” she said. 

“Yes, I’ve brought it. Are we going home 
soon ?’’ 

“Yes, right away. O Jack! isn’t it hard ?”’ 

‘Hard!’ he exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ You’d 
have some reason to say so if you had stayed 
there and heard what was said about it. And 
it could be done, I know.’’ 

The family went sadly home the next day. 
Their worst fears had been realized, and yet 
the effect of the disappointment upon the poor 
inventor was widely different to what they had 
expected. Mrs. Brooks and Sidney were puz- 
zled about him. His calmness was like the 
quiet of a broken heart. They tried to resume 
their usual occupations as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and to keep the subject of his disap- 
pointed hopes out of his sight. But he found 
it out, and, taking it to his workshop, spent 
day after day in silent contemplation of his 
handiwork. After a while it grew too cold to 
sit up stairs, and his wife, wishing to humor 
him, as the only means of keeping him from 
sinking into a state of apathy, brought the 
model down inte the kitchen, and placed it in 
the corner nearest the window and the stove, 
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and there he would sit and look at it, or, lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and his forehead 
on his hands, gaze at the floor by the hour. 
Some weeks passed, and Jessie began to miss 
her cotton reels and knitting-needles, and to 
see her father with tools in his hand once 
more, and soon she recognized her lost property 
assuming many different shapes. 

‘*What are you doing, pa?’ she asked, one 
day, after watching him for a long time, as he 
constructed an odd-looking affair with the 
wires, and reels, and some twine. 

*‘T am finding out a great secret, Jessie,’’ he 
said, seriously. 

**A secret, pa? Why, what is it?’ 

‘The secret of perpetual motion. It has oc- 
cupied many clever nen for ages past and has 
never been found out yet, and I am going to 
find it cut. 
world.”’ 

His wife and children looked at each other 
sadly. There could be no doubt about his seri- 
ousness. He thoroughly believed what he was 
saying, and they felt that it was vain to hope 
that his mind would ever recover its vigor 
again. Mrs. Brooks was obliged to exert some 
authority to keep everything in the house from 
being sacrificed to thiscraze. She was the only 
one who could control him in that respect, and 
at the same time keep him cheerful and con- 
tented. It was a great tax upon her, but in 
proportion to her need her strength increased ; 
and she often remarked that she had never en- 
joyed such good health before since she was a 


I shall be the greatest man in the | 





| 





child. Sidney was weak and delicate still, and | 


the winter tried him very much, so their chief 
dependence was on Jack, who proved himself 
equal to the occasion. 

The winter wore on, Christmas passed with- 
out much rejoicing or gayety, in that dwelling 
at least. January, with its deep snow-banks 
and roaring fires, had commenced its third 
week, when, one day, as Jessie was busy mak- 
ing doughnuts for tea, she heard a knock at 
the door, and on answering it found a strange 
gentleman standing there. A young man, ap- 
parently about twenty-three, with a pair of 
bright, dark eyes, and a clustering mass of 


brown curly hair showing under his fur cap. | 





His healthy-looking cheeks took a deeper tint | 


at sight of Jessie; but she looked at him in 
utter unconsciousness that they had ever met 
before. The biting wind visiting her cheeks, 
flushed and heated with cooking, reminded her 
that she was keeping him standing in the cold. 

‘“Will you walk in, sir?’ she asked. ‘“ You 
wish to see my brother?” 

“Your father?’ he asked, hesitatingly, ‘‘is 
he not well?” 


Jessie hesitated too. ‘No,’ she said, “he is 


not well,’ and to her great relief at this mo- | 


ment Jack appeared on the scene, and she left 
the stranger to him, and went back to her 
cooking. 


| 





“Here, Jessie, your crullers are burning,’’ 
said her mother, as she entered the kitchen. 

‘Oh, of course! that’s always the way 
said Jessie, who was a little bit annoyed, with- 
out knowing why, both with herself and the 
stranger. 

‘*Who was it?’’ asked Mrs. Brooks. 

“T don’t know, ma. Some gentleman. 
inquired for pa.”’ 

“For me, Jessie?’”’ said her father, who was 
generally too much absorbed in his work to 
notice anything that was said. 

“Yes, pa, but Jack is in there with him.”’ 

At this moment Jack came in. ‘‘ Mother,’’ 
he said, “‘here’s the gentleman that wanted to 
look at father’s model in the exhibition. You 
know I told you about him. He wants to 
know if you have any objection to letting him 
look at it again.’’ 

**No, certainly not,’’ said his father, hastily. 
** Bring him in here, Jack.”’ 

“In here!”’ said Jessie, in dismay. 

But it was too late ; Jack was gone. He re- 
turned in a minute, ushering in ‘‘Mr. Came- 
ron.” 

Mrs. —rooks rose and spoke to him, and then 
he turned to her husband, who received him 
with as much ease and self-possession as if his 
guests were brought into the kitchen every 
day. Mr. Cameron spoke to him in a manner 
that showed that he entertained a very great 
respect for him. 

“IT have wanted .o see your work again ever 
since the exhibition, Mr. Brooks,’’ he said. 
**Are you still at work on it? You keep it 
here, 1 see?’’ 

**No, sir,’’ said the machinist, with an air of 
dignity. ‘‘I am engaged in a far more impor- 
tant study. I am about to discover the secret 
of perpetual motion. That,’’ he added, waving 
his hand towards his model, ‘‘is a trifling mat- 
ter compared to this.’’ 

His visitor looked at him in surprise, and 
would have spoken, but Mrs. Brooks inter- 
rupted him by saying, ‘‘ You wished to look at 
the model, sir, I believe.’ 

He turned to it at once, and, after a long 
and careful scrutiny, straightened himself up 
and stood looking thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow for a few minutes. Presently he turned 
to Mrs. Brooks and said he should like to 
speak to her, if she could spare him a few mo- 
ments. She took him back to the sitting-room, 
much to Jessie’s relief. 

‘There, now you clear out of my way, 
Jack!” she exclaimed; ‘“‘and do, for mercy’s 
sake, have more sense, the next time a stranger 
comes, than to bring him right into the kitch- 
en.” 

““Well, father told me to,” retorted Jack. 
**And you needn’t trouble yourself; he didn’t 
take any notice of you.” 

“*T never said he did,”’ said Jessie, as she put 
her pan back on the stove again; and, putting 


had 
’ 


He 
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in her last lot of doughnuts, began to clear 
away with a speed that reminded Jack of the 
duties he would have to do before tea-time, 
which was drawing very near. 

Jessie’s crullers were done, and she was put- 
ting the finishing touches to the tea-table, 
when her mother came back. 

‘‘Mr. Cameron is going to stay to tea, Jes- 
sie,”’ she said. ‘‘Hadn’t you better put out 
some fruit-cake and preserves ?”’ 

“Yes, ma, I will. Come and see if the 
table looks decent.’’ 

“He wants to come here and board with us 
for a month or two, Jessie,’ said Mrs. Brooks, 
as she followed her daughter into the dining- 
room. “Do you think we could manage? or 
will it make too much work ?” 

“Board with us? Why, ma!’’ 

“Yes, he does. He takes a great interest in 
the engine, and thinks that something might 
be made of it yet. He asked me if either of 
the boys thought of working it out; but I told 
him I thought they didn’t know enough about 
machinery. And then he asked me if I would 
take him to board, and said he would get me a 
note of introduction, and come in a week or 
two. What do you think about it? Will it 
make too much to do?’’ 

‘*No, ma, I guess not ; but how will we man- 
age about rooms ?’’ 

““Why, I thought we could let him have this 
room, and take our meals in the sitting-room. 
This is small, but then it’s as warm as any in 
the house.”’ 

“Well, ma,” said Jessie, who, to tell the 
truth, was not at all displeased with the idea, 
‘then I think we can manage very well. And 
he will be company for Sidney ; and perhaps 
it will amuse pa a little to have some one to 
talk to.” 

“Yes, I thought of that myself; and you are 
sure you won’t mind the extra work ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, ma, I’m sure. You needn’t 
trouble about that at all; but is he alone all 
this time ?”’ 

“No; Sidney is in there with him. Shall I 
call them to tea?’”’ 

“Yes, ma, as soon as you like.’’ 

So, having consulted her prime minister, and 
received a favorable answer, Mrs. Brooks went 
back and informed her guest that he could be 
accommodated with board and lodging for a 
month or two, and could come as soon as he 
liked. 


CHAPTER III. 


WITHIN a fortnight from that time, Mr. 
William Cameron was established as a tempo- 
rary boarder at the Brooks’s, and from his first 
coming into the house it began to wear a more 
cheerful aspect. First of all, there was the ne- 
cessity of appearing cheerful before a stranger, 











and that roused them from the dreary quietness 
into which they had fallen. Then, though 
Willie Cameron was quiet and retiring at first, 
and not at all in the habit of talking of himself 
or his affairs, they soon found that he was an 
intelligent and thoroughly entertaining com- 
panion, and a man whose lightest word might 
be depended upon, for there was one thing 
about him that most of them knew how to 
value, that even worldly people know to be of 
great value—he was a sincere Christian. That 
was the main-spring of all his actions ; the mo- 
tive and governing power of his life ; and while 
Robert Brooks cast aside all small works as 
obstacles, and sacrificed all his faculties to one 
great work, Willie used the small deeds as 
stepping stones to the great ones, and took up 
every duty reverently as sent by God. It was 
something of this, and perhaps something of a 
more earthly feeling, too, that made him obey 
so literally the Bible precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
and showed him that, by filling Sidney’s place 
as muc. as possible in the household, he could 
afford great help and comfort to Mrs. Brooks, 
and—well, and to Jessie, too. And why not 
to Jessie? Wasn’t she a very pretty and a 
very nice girl? And why shouldn’t be do any- 
thing he could to help her, and supply the 
place of her brother to her in some respects? 
Though, of course, he wouldn’t hint at such a 
thing as that he ventured to look upon her as 
a sister, because she might not like it. 

Since Sidney’s illness, Jessie, who was always 
an early riser, had taken upon herself to make 
the fires, to save Jack from turning out so early 
in the morning; and a few days after Willie 
Cameron’s arrival, on coming down stairs some 
time before daylight, she found the kitchen 
fire lit, and him sitting before it reading. 

‘You are an early riser, Mr. Cameron !’”’ she 
exclaimed, half vexed at being forestalled. 

“So are you, Miss Jessie,’’ he answered. 
“You accomplish so much in the morning 
that I thought I would try your excellent plan 
of getting up before daylight.”’ 

“Jack talks about getting up and lighting 
she fires sometimes ; but, poor fellow! he, gets 
so tired, and is out in the cold so much, that I 
don’t like him to do it, though I am sure he 
would, if he knew you wanted the fire lit 
earlier.’’ 

“But I don’t,” said Willie, laying down his 
book ; ‘‘and I want to have it thoroughly un- 
derstood, Miss Jessie, that my movements in 
the morning are to make no difference to any 
one. I want to be allowed liberty to make the 
fire when it suits my own convenience ;’’ and 
with a laugh he turned to his work-bench, as 
if the matter were finally decided, and from 
that time forward Jessie always found a bright 
fire and a warm kitchen awaiting her when 
she came down. 

And it was not in-doors alone that he made 
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his presence acceptable. Jack, who did indeed 
work hard, found before long that it was a | 
jolly thing to have a boarder who liked doing 
a little chopping and hammering sometimes, 
“just for exercise,’ and who was fond enough 
of horses to take a turn at feeding and rubbing 
them down when there was a press of work, 
and who even thought it “real good fun’’ to 
go into the woods with him sometimes to help 
get a load of wood. Good fun it was unmis- 
takably for Jack, and the woods rang with 
their laughter as they worked themselves into 
a glow of heat, piling the sticks. And Jack 
noticed that on these occasions Jessie had 
something particularly nice for tea when they 
got home. It puzzled him rather to see how 
Jessie’s skill in domestic matters seemed to 
increase, and how particular she was to be al- 
ways prettily dressed. If it had begun on 
Willie’s first arrival, he would not have won- 
dered ; but she had made no apparent change 
then. And then he couldn’t understand what 
made Willie take so much unnecessary trouble 
about Jessie’s skates, and keeping the pond 
swept after every snow-storm; nor why he 
should fancy she needed the help of his hand 
to guide her over the ice, when she could skate 
as well as any of them. Sidney understood it, 
and looked on with a quiet smile at Willie’s 
searching glance around the room always on 
entering it, until he found Jessie, and the way 
he manceuvred to get the next seat to hers at 
the table. Poor Sidney! whose life seemed so 
sad and dreary, who found it so hard a lesson 
to learn that his mission was to suffer and be 
still. He wanted so much to be up and doing, 
and he echafed and fretted like a caged lion at 
the weakness that bound him hand and foot; 
and his repining thoughts sometimes hushed 
the voice tat was whispering, “Fear thou 
not, for I am with thee ; I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, 1 will help thee.’”” Sometimes, but not 
always, for Sidney’s nature was a thankful, 
humble one, and he felt that when every one 
tried to make him happy it was his duty to be 
happy. 

The winter passed away, and with it the 
winter amusements and occupations, and dur- 
ing the time that intervened before the summer 
work commenced, Willie devoted more time to 
the engine. He had been by no means idle 
during the preceding months, but his work had 
consisted chiefly of taking drawings of every 
part of the model. But now for some weeks 
he scarcely left his bench at all, exeept to go 
to the post-office oecasionally. He had said 
nothing yet about leaving, and no one was 
likely to remind him of it. There was no talk 
of perpetual motion while he’ was at work in 
the house. Robert Brooks was contented to 
watch him, but he made no attempt at help- 
ing ; indeed, he knew he was not able, having 
reason enough left to tell him that. One day 





in May, Willie had been bending over his work 





since early morning, and presently, raising his 
head, he pushed back the hair that had fallen 
over his eyes, and leaning his forehead on his 
hand looked thoughtfully out of the window 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Brooks was the only other occupant of 
the kitchen, for Jessie and Sidney had taken 
their father out for a walk ; and she sat, with 
her knitting in her hand, watching Willie, and 
thinking what a nice broad brow he had, and 
what a strong, reliable-looking hand it was he 
rested it on. A white hand, too; but so firm 
and muscular that the thought of being in 
some kind of danger, and being rescued by 
him, was pleasant, when he suddenly raised 
his head, and, turning towards her, said, ab- 
ruptly :— 

‘*T have been here nearly four months.” 

‘‘Why, so you have, Willie,” she answered, 
smiling (they had learned to call him by his 
Christian name soon after he came); ‘‘and it 
doesn’t seem so long. The time has passed so 
pleasantly !’’ 

‘Yes, almost too pleasantly forme. I ought 
to have worked more and played less. I ex- 
pected to have finished this engine before now, 
but I am getting into it. Your fortune will be 
made, as Mr. Brooks predicted, when it is 
finished.” 

‘*Your fortune, Willie ; nct ours. I gave the 
model to you,” said Mrs. Brooks, rising and 
leaning over his chair. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Brooks, do I look like a man 
to take a mean advantage of your generosity? 
I never could have done this by myself. It is 
Mr. Brooks’ invention, and his alone; only he 
failed in carrying it out. You have heard the 
saying, ‘Dwarfs on giants’ shoulders see far- 
ther than giants.’ Well, I’m the dwarf. But 
my idea is that we go shares in the profits ; so, 
you see, I know how to take care of myself.” 

“Well, Willie, if we do that—if your plans 
succeed, and we do reap such advantage as you 
expect from this, you will be, none the less, 
giving us what you call our share; and how 
are we to reward you?” 

He looked up at her with sparkling eyes and 
a smile on his lips. 

**May I decide that matter with Jessie?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, 
and then, hearing footsteps outside, she put 
both arms around his neck and gave him a kiss 
for answer, and then the unconscious Jessie 
came in, and Willie, with a guilty look on his 
face, bent over his drawings again. 

Mrs. Brooks thought he would speak to Jes- 
sie soon, perhaps on the first opportunity ; but 
he did not. He had a fancy for completing his 
work first, and his nice sense of honor would 
not suffer him to bind her to him until he was 
at least sure of suecess. So the summer passed 
away, and, excepting by little unmistakable 
attentions, his love was unuttered. And Jessie 
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was very happy, without exactly knowing | 
why. Her life was so calm and unruffied, that | 
she was scarcely conscious of her love, still less 
of his. She only knew that her first waking | 
thought in the morning was one of gladness 
that another day had dawned ; and the spring- 
ing up and hastening down to her morning 
work, which used sometimes to be a distasteful 
duty, was nowa delight. And certainly it was 
not dispieasing to her, nor would it have been 
to any one, to notice the looks of admiration 
in Willie’s eyes as they followed her move- 
ments about the house. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘““Wiruuig,” said Jessie, one afternoon in 
August, ‘‘aren’t you tired of staying in the 
house? Don’t you want to go up to the bar- 
rens and get some raspberries for tea?”’ 

‘*To carry the basket for you?’’ he said, in- 
terrogatively, laying down his tool. ‘‘ Certainly 
Ido. It’s the very thing of all others that I 
desire most.’’ 

“Oh, now, I don’t believe you thought of it 
before I spoke, and I think the thing you desire 
most is to get that engine finished. How are 
you getting on with it?’’ she asked, coming to 
his side. 

“Oh, very well, indeed! I hope to get it to- 
gether now in a very short time, perhaps in a 
few days; but I don’t know, either; it always 
takes longer to finish anything like this than 
one expects it will.’’ 

“But I don’t see that you have done much 
yet besides the drawings and making these 
little wheels and things.”’ 

“Well, you see, I have nearly finished mak- 
ing these little ‘wheels and things’ now, and 
so it won’t take me long to put it together.” 

“But why didn’t you take the model to 
pieces and use that?’’ 

‘Because it is important to me to keep the 
model entire.’’ 

‘‘But you have your drawings.” 

‘Yes, I took them for fear of any accident 
happening tothe model. You know, I am not 
clever enough to put the thing together without 
something to guide me, and I have taken all 
the needful precautions, that I might not be 
stopped on the eve of success. So, while I am 
away to-morrow night, if the house catches 
fire, don’t you let the model or my desk in the 
next room be burnt up,’ he said, looking up 
at her with a laugh. 

“‘No, I won’t,” she said, laughing, too. ‘ But 
where are you going to-morrow night?’’ 

“To the city. Iwantto— What’s that?” 

“Some one in the porch,” said Jessie, going 
to the door. ‘‘O Mr. Boyce! did you knock?” 

“T was just going to, Miss Jessie,” said 





Mike, in a~- sed manner. ‘I let this stick 
fall.” . 





“Do you want to see Jack or mother?” 
asked Jessie, after waiting to hear his errand. 

‘No, Miss Jessie; I called to see when—I 
wanted to know—mother wants to know if you 
would like to have some berries,’’ he said, at 
last, in a desperate manner. 

“Oh!” said Jessie, in a tone that said as 
plainly as possible, ‘‘I don’t believe a word of 
it; I know that’s not what you came for.” “I 
shall see your mother to-morrow most likely, 
and I shall know by that time, thank you, Mr. 
Boyce,’’ she added; and he turned and went 
off, very meekly, indeed. 

“Come, Jessie,’ said Willie, when she had 
stood some time in the porch, watching Mike’s 
retreating form; ‘‘the afternoon is passing 
away, and if you want those berries for tea we 
had better make haste.”’ 

““Yes,” answered Jessie. ‘I have only to 
get my hat and basket, and speak to ma ;’”’ and 
she flew out of the kitchen and was back again 
by the time Willie had his linen coat and straw 
hat on; and, basket in hand, the two berry- 
pickers set out. 

‘‘Now, which way are we going?’ asked 
Willie, when they were out in the road. 

“Straight on, up the hill, and then around 
the pond and down the sled-road, past the 
burnt lot,” was the direction; and on they 
went up the rocky road, and then passing the 
beautiful little lake, now as smooth as a sheet 
of glass, they crept through the bars into the 
**sled-road.”’ 

The first forty or fifty yards of this road 
were rather a serious matter to Jessie, being a 
series of stumps and mud-holes, and required 
all her attention and a good deal of help from 
her companion. After that was passed; they 
went along better for some time, winding down 
the hill, across a little bridge of poles, and 
then, ascending a little, past the ‘‘ burnt lot,’’ 
a dreary wilderness of blackened poles and 
stumps, over which the fire had swept. 

‘*Now, just around here we shall find the 
berries,’ said Jessie, leading the way over the 
stones and moss around a bend in the road ; and 
then, making a sudden rush at the bank, she 
was up in a little nest between some huge 
rocks, laughing and out of breath, before Wil- 
lie missed her from his side. 

‘*Don’t stand there!’’ she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing afresh at his astonishment. ‘‘Come up 
here if you want to see the view."’ 

“‘Oh, Jessie!’ he cried in delight, when he 
reached her side. ‘‘What a glorious view! 
What a splendid situation this would be fora 
house !”” 

“Yes; pa often said he would like to build 
here, he is so fond of this place.” 

It was a beautiful prospect. Just below the 
road by which they bad come, lay a wide, cul- 
tivated valley; beyond that were some bold, 
majestic rocks, with a background of wooded 
hills in the distance. On the right a few white 
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houses showed through the trees, and away to 
the left was a little stream winding like a 
thread of silver in and out between the hills. 
Jessie had seen it all many times before, and 
she soon withdrew her eyes from it and began 
to apply herself to business. 

** Just look, Willie!’ she exclaimed. ‘The 
bushes are fairly bowed down with berries. 
Come, make haste and pick. I declare, some 
of them are as large as thimbles!” and her 
busy little hands were rapidly sweeping them 
into the basket. 

Willie joined her, and, laughing and chatting 
in the gayest of moods, they hastened to strip 
the canes of their tempting burden, getting the 
greatest possible amount of enjoyment out of 
their unsophisticated frolic, without a thought 
of Mrs. Grundy, or anything a bit worse or 
more disagreeable than the heat and the mos- 
quitos. They were more like two innocent, 
happy children, than a sober-minded, indus- 
trious machinist, and a thoughtful, well-do- 
mesticated young lady; only that the uncon- 
sciousness of childhood was not there. Their 
manhood and womanhood asserted themselves 
now and then when their hands met on the 
handle of the basket, and a little tingling 
thrill ran all up Willie’s arm, and Jessie’s eyes 
drooped and her lips closed seriously for a 
moment, and a short silence always followed, 
though it never lasted more than a minute or 
two. But presently the basket was pronounced 
to be full enough to carry, and the two workers 
sat down to rest for a while before they started 
home. 

“So you think that little engine of yours is 
going to make your fortune?”’ said Jessie, 
teasingly, as she sat, pulling up Jong, graceful 
fern leaves, and making a fan of them. She 
always affected a decided unbelief in the in- 
vention—an unbelief she was far from feeling. 

“Yes, I do,” said Willie. ‘‘I believe it’s 
going to make all our fortunes. Shall I tell 
you what I am going to do with my half when 
I get it?”’ 

“Yes, do,’”’ said Jessie, her eyes twinkling 
with mischief at the prospect of pulling down 
his air castles as fast as he built them. 

‘*Well, 1 intend to settle here, where I have 
been so happy’’—Jessie’s eyes went down— 
‘and buy up some of the land; in fact, as 
much land as I possibly can raise money for ; 
and then I’m going to get some mechanics and 
farmers to emigrate from other parts, and cul- 
tivate the land, and make a good settlement 
here ; and down a little nearer the railway 1’1l 
have mills, and manufactories, and stores 
built, and bring our engine into use. And 
then we’ll have a church and a library a little 
nearer, and try to raise the minds and hearts 
of our neighbors, and do everything possible 
to induce immigration by removing or reducing 
some of the miseries that attend it in new 
countries like this.’’ 





Jessie drew a long breath as she rose from 
her mossy seat and made a move towards 
home. 

** That would take a heap of fortunes todo,’’ 
she said. 

“Yes, I know,’ answered Willie, half sadly. 
‘‘But never mind; let me begin it. Set the 
ball rolling, you know, and trust to others to 
keep it rolling. Only I want to begin it, and 
then perhaps I’1l build a house here. Wouldn't 
that be nice, do you think ?” 

“I know why you want to begin it,’’ said 
Jessie, laughing, and not noticing the last 
words. ‘‘You want to make a new kingdom 
here, and be king yourself.” 

**Yes,”’ said Willie, quickly, giving her hand 
a little squeeze, and glancing up mischievously 
into her face as he helped her down the bank, 
‘‘and you shall be queen.” 

The walk home after that was in perfect 
silence. The crimson in Jessie’s cheeks was 
steady and glowing ; and Willie, whose boyish 
bashfulness came in the wrong place, was half 
frightened at his own daring words, and felt 
quite unequal to the task of following the sub- 
ject to a sensible conclusion, so he was as much 
relieved as Jessie when they reached home. 
Mrs. Brooks had tea ready for them by the 
time they got there, and Jessie had only to put 
her berries on the table and put her hair and 
dress in order before she sat down. 

A little later in the evening she was in the 
kitchen finishing up her work for the night, 
when she heard footsteps outside, and Mr. 
Boyce made his appearance again. . 

“I’ve brought you some gooseberries, Miss 
Jessie,” he said, before she could speak. 

Now Jessie was very fond of gooseberries, 
and Mr. Boyce knew it, so that to refuse them 
would have been very pointed, and much too 
uncivil a mode of receiving what might be, af- 
ter all, only a neighborly kindness, to please 
her, and yet she was most reluctant to accept 
them ; so, looking at them with a doubtful air, 
she said, slowly :— 

“‘Thank you, Mr. Boyce! but I am sorry 
you should have taken so much trouble.” 

You will have them?’ he asked, eagerly, 
and holding out the basket to her so suddenly 
that a lot of the berries were shaken out on the 
floor. 

“T don’t know how to refuse them, now you 
have taken the trouble of picking and bringing 
them down,” she answered, her color rising, 
and her hands nervously busy with the towel 
she was folding. 

** But you don’t take them, Jessie. 

Jessie half held out her hand. She was get- 
ting rather frightened, and scarcely knew 
what to do; but she was more than frightened 
when, instead of giving her the basket, he 
seized her hand, and, after a hasty glance 
around, came close to her side, and whis- 
pered :— 
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“Take me, too, Jessie. You know that I 
love you. Say you will! Say yes! Do say 
yes !’’ 

Jessie turned away, and shook her head. 
He came closer to her, and fiercely demanded 
her reason for refusing him. Jessie only 
shrank away from him. 

‘IT know!” he said, passionately, in her ear. 
“It’s that man that is staying here! He’s 
come between us! It’s for him that you refuse 
me! Tell me, isn’t it?’’ 

Jessie drew herself up, and made no answer ; 
but the scarlet flush on her cheek spoke plainly 
enough. 

“I knew it!” said Mike, throwing her hand 
away from him. ‘1’ll be revenged upon him! 
He shall sutfer for sneaking in here’’— 

He broke off with an oath, and, catching up 
his basket, which he had put on the table, 
strode hastily away. Jessie stood where he 
had left her, trembling and frightened, until 
her mother came into the kitchen; then, 
snatching up a broom, she hurriedly swept out 
the despised gooseberries before they could 
meet her mother’s eyes. 

‘What! sweeping to-night, Jessie? Why 
not leave it till morning?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brooks. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, ma! I’ve done now.”’ 

‘Well, I should think you would be glad to 
rest after your hard day’s work, child. I 
think you had better go to bed soon.” 

“Yes, I will, ma, at once, I think,’’ replied 
Jessie, in a strange, quiet tone, that sounded 
like extreme weariness; and, after another 
* turn or two around the kitehen and pantry in 
a listless manner, very different from her usual 
energy, she said good-night, and went off to 
her room. 

She was glad to shut herself in secure from 
all eyes, and think over the events of the day. 
But her mind was in such a state of unrest 
that thinking was almost impossible. Mike’s 
last exclamation sounded still in her ears, and 
made her tremble. She had never seen any- 
thing before like the hatred and passion in his 
face, and she felt sure that in his present des- 
perate state he would be capable of any vio- 
lence. Could she caution Willie? No, decidedly 
not. Not without telling him the whole story, 
and that was impossible. Her mind revolved 
around this point continually, always arriving 
at the same conclusion. She could do nothing. 
Things must take their course. There was 
only one drop of comfort in her reflections, and 
that was, that she could in no wise have helped 
what had happened, for she had never encour- 
aged Mike’s attentions. Presently she heard 
Willie and Jack coming in Jaughing, and a little 
while after came sounds of shutting up the 
house for the night, and the inmates going off 
to bed. And still she sat there, thinking and 
thinking, until she remembered that Willie had 
said he should gd away early in the morning; 





| and then, after breathing a fervent prayer for 


his safety, she hastily undressed and went to 
bed. 
(Conclusion next month. ) 


— wee 


FACES, 


How many and how varied are the faces 
which God has imprinted on his fellow crea- 
tures! The human face, with its different fea- 
tures and many expressions, is truly a study 
none are sufficiently wise to read and fathom 
entirely and distinetly. 

Often merely an expression keeps an other- 
wise perfect face from being beautiful; and 
again, one containing hardly a regular feature 
has been rendered almost divine by its ex- 
tremely lovely expression. Hence, to a true 
reader of human nature, beauty consists not 
only in perfectly chiselled features, but the 
disposition, character, and feelings are helping 
elements; for has it not been said the ‘eyes 
are the index of the soul?” 

How quick we are to notice one’s face, and 
how ready and lavish with our criticisms and 
judgments, and how wrong and harsh these 
judgments are many times! There is nothing 
which has so great an influence over us fora 
time as a truly beautiful face. It was no mar- 
vel that Mark Antony with ‘such lofty scorn 
did cast a world away for Cleopatra’s lips!’ 
It was a strange enchantment that held his 
great heart with Circean bands stronger than 
life itself. 

There is as much difference existing between 
two pretty faces as between an ugly and pretty 
one, and the impression made on us as great. 
There are some faces we gaze on as we would 
a beautiful picture, with faultless features and 
dazzling complexions, but soulless ; which fade 
from our memory when removed from our 
sight. There are faces, too, which are, at a 
glance, pronounced cold, cynical, and proud ; 








then passed by. Stop and study such. Note: 


the pallor of that classic brow, radiant with 
the light of genius ; drink deep from the depths 
of those large midnight eyes, for they are the 
well-springs of nobility of soul. A face of this 
kind takes its destined place in the gallery of 
life’s pictures, whose likeness, though shadowy, 
will never entirely fade away. 

Warm hearts, bearing their heavy burdens 
behind gilded and costly masks, often produce 
harsh faces; while many a fair face has been 
the mask behind which much foul play and 
many dark deeds have beencarriedon. Would 
that the world be more careful and draw a line 
of discrimination between the features and ex- 
pression of the human face; more would be 
read rightly, and fewer worthy souls would go 
down to their graves misunderstood and mis- 
appreciated. AGNES. 
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; AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- | might chance to arouse the least spark of ridi- 


INGTON. 
BY HER NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER I. 

DEAR Mr. GopEy: My Aunt Mehitable is 
once more at the Capital, where she has come 
to superintend my Cousin Nat’s household. I, 
her niece, Alice, have been invited to pass the 
season with Cousin Luey. I feel a little lost 
in this great city, but Nat and Lucy both say 
I will have a good time, and I think I will, 
after a little of the shyness wears off. Cousin 
Nat says that any pretty good looking girl, 
who is fresh and young, and not dlasé from too 
much society, soon gets to be popular in Wash- 
ington. 

But I set out to tell you how it comes that I, 
and not Aunt Mehitable, am writing to GopEY. 
Well, she used to write her letters for my 
benefit, as I took the Lapy’s Book, and had 
never been in the city. Now Iam here myself, 
and she doesn’t need to keep me posted. But 
that isn’t the principal reason, either. She de- 
clares that she’ll never look at GoDEY again. 
Somebody, with little brains and less heart, 
has been making sport of the dear old lady’s 
grammar, ahd it hurts her dreadfully. So she 
says she’ll oversee the cook, and let society 
alone; or, if she does go out, she ’ll keep quiet 
about it. So it just occurred to me to-day that 
I would tell you about matters and things 
among the upper ten this winter. I am not 
one of the great crowd, nor do I think I ever 
will be. And so, as a ‘looker on in Vienna,” 
I will send you tidings of the great throngs at 
the Capital—taking good care to give offence 
to none. If I am but a young country girl, 
my education has not been neglected, and I 
think I can tell you simply and truthfully what 
is going on about me. 

But first, I must tell you that I have broken 
Aunt Mehitable, or Hitty, as I call her, from 
calling married ladies ‘‘Miss.”’ It’s a queer 
way the folks in the country have, and I don’t 
see why they should not know better, espe- 
cially those who read anything. I have also 
shown auntie that she should say “have seen,”’ 
or ‘‘saw,”’ instead of ‘‘I seen;’’ and “have 
taken,” or ‘‘took,’”’ instead of ‘‘I taken,’’ as 
even many old Washingtonians do, I am told. 
Besides this, I have broken her of the habit of 
using two negatives in the same sentence, as 
she often did in her predictions regarding the 
weather and upon other occasions, as, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if we didn’t have rain’’—a 
very common way of expressing it in Virginia. 
I have a way of petting and correcting her at 
the same time, without hurting her feelings ; 
and Cousin Lucy thinks I can do anything 








with her. The truth is, that I love her very | 


much, for a dearer old lady never lived ; and I 
dislike to have her say or do anything that 


cule. 

We have been in the city but a short time, 
yet Cousin Nat has been so kind as to take me 
everywhere, and I just think itis lovely. Of 
course, it is plain enough that everything is 

| new, and, like the Danbury man in Edinburg, 
| Llike old things best. It is nothing but natural 
| that a Virginian should, for everything is old 
| with us; and we are proud to live upon the 
| farm settled in pioneer times by our great- 
grandfathers. I think this feeling partakes of 
| the English, and that Americans as a class 
| have too little of it. I don’t see how home can 
| ever feel as sacred when one changes one’s 
home every five or ten years, as most northern 
people do. -Their ideal home is always in 
Utopia—in the future, and always “‘a little 
farther west.’’ It is like the dream of the an- 
| cients of the Hesperian Isles: always a dream. 
“Only this, and nothing more.’’ Perhaps 
| they enjoy it as much, for day-dreams are 
pleasant. But we Virginians love to hear the 
| legends of the past, and our homes are teeming 
with associations. With us there is something 
in a name, and the word ‘‘family”’ has a sound 
of aristocracy in it. In the North and West it 
means nothing at all. It matters not whether 
the grandfather was an earl, an old school 
gentleman, a tanner, or a soap-boiler. If they 
have plenty of means, it is all right. I guess 
this is the true democracy, but it appears 
strange to one who has heard ‘‘the family” 
spoken of with pride since her earliest recol- 
lection. But I was speaking of the city. 
There still may be seen old, dilapidated shan- 
ties, with moss-covered roofs, in some of the 
principal streets, showing plainly what used 
to be the aspect of the Capital of the United 
States. And Nat says the change has been so 
rapid that he still looks around him with a 
feeling of wonder. The grand circles on Con- 
necticut and Vermont avenues will be the 
finest in the city when the ornamentation is 
finished. Fronting the former, stands the 
palatial mansion of Senator Stewart, called by 
some ‘‘Castle Stewart,’’ and by others ‘‘The 
Honest Miner’s Camp.”” The new residence 
of the British Minister is near, and is a perfect 
palace in style and proportions. The residence 
of the Attorney-General, also in the neighbor- 
hood, is much more modest in size and appear- 
‘ance ; but, Lucy says, is a gem of taste in its 
inner arrangement and its furnishing. By the 
way, I forgot to tell you that Mrs. Stewart and 
| her daughter are going to Europe for a year or 
| two. This is another illustration of the lack 
| of a true home feeling; for this grand home 
| has not yet been occupied a year. If I had 
| such a place, I would hate to leave it, even for 
| the summer. 
| Governor Shepherd, Senator Dorsey, Mr. 
| Hallet Kilbourn, and many others, live in this 
| region of the city, called the ‘West End,” and 
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said to be the fashionable portion, though Nat 
says that Capitol Hill will one day rival it. 

The streets here are perfectly splendid! just 
like floors; and it’s a pleasure to drive over 
them, and know that it is only fun for the 
horses. I always pity horses so in the coun- 
try, especially when crossing the dear old 
mountains, which are beautiful and grand to 
look upon, but death to horses. Here, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the afternoon, the 
show of fine horses and equipages is wonder- 
ful, for a city so lately resurrected. We were 
down on the avenue last evening, and saw all 
manner of carriages, from the stately Clarence 
to the cunning Pheton, with liveried coachmen, 
and harness glittering with silver and gold, 
and with fairy white ribboris, guided by deli- 
cate hands. But Lucy says I must wait till 
New Year’s if I want to see the equipages out 
in full force. She says it is magnificent then, 
and no other word will express it. The rivalry 
in fine horses is very great, and there is proba- 
bly no city of its size in the world that can 
compare with it in handsome equipages. 

The new State Department is perhaps one of 
the most graceful marble buildings in the 
world. Lucy says that if she had not seen 
Vinnie Ream’s “ Miriam,’’ she would not have 
believed it possible for such solid material to 
assume such light and airy proportions. But 
one does not expect the same lightness and 
grace in architecture as in statuary ; though, 
dear knows! some of this looks ‘“‘heavy”’ 
enough. Nat has stereoscopic views of all the 
celebrated marble buildings in the world, 
which he has been showing and explaining to 
me, for he has a great passion for architecture. 
And, after looking at them all, I think this as 
graceful as any, as far as it has gone, not even 
excepting the famous Cathedral at Milan. Of 
course, the style is entirely different, and so 
are the buildings intended for different uses. 
I am simply speaking of the grace. I only 
wish I could see it finished, for but one wing is 
completed as yet. Then the Capitol—oh, how 
splendid itis! And the Patent Office, the most 
classic of all the public buildings; and the 
Treasury, and Smithsonian, and Agricultural 
building, are all just as grand as possible. 
Even the school-houses here are triumphs of 
art, the Franklin being such a fine model that 
a fac simile of it was taken to the Vienna Ex- 
position, and pronounced perfect. Even the 
colored folks have a magnificent school-build- 
ing, named for Thomas Jefferson. I can’t 
‘ help thinking, though, that the aristocratic old 
gentleman would think strangely of the name 
as well as the building, if he could take a peep 
into Washington city from his home beyond 
the river. 

But the Capitol grounds—ah, how Aunt 
Hitty has grieved over ‘“‘them trees.’ I de- 
clare, I thought she would get sick over it last 


summer, when she was telling me that they 
were all to be cut down. She has such a reve- 
rence for old trees, and I think it rather won- 
derful for one brought up in the country. We 
generally think very little about such things 
as we have in plenty; but she never did like 
to see a tree destroyed. But I am glad to see 
that they are trying to save the dear old trees, 
A large number of men are employed in dig- 
ging under and around them, while they are 
held in their places by wires, fastened to pins 
driven in the ground ata distance. Some have 
been entirely removed from their old places 
and taken to the new portion of the grounds, 
which, without them, would be treeless; so, 
on the whole, I think that everything possible 
is being done to save them, though I am very 
much afraid that many of them will die. The 
elms especially are so lovely, even without 
their leaves, that I hope they may be able to 
save them. The statue of Washington is also 
being removed to a spot nearer the Capitol. 
| Lucy sometimes writes verses, and last sum- 
mer, when it was said that the trees were all 
to be destroyed, she wrote a strong protest 
| against it, intending to send it to the paper. 
| But, as there was a talk of letting the trees 
| down and saving them, she put them away 
and kept silent. But I believe I’ll Send you a 
part of the poem, to show you what she thought 
about it :— 
“Oh, spare those grand old trees! 
For ages they have stood, 
And rustled in the breeze, 
And drank the cooling flood ; 
Till now each graceful arm, 
Each royal, kingly brow, 
A thousand bright eyes charm: 
Then spare, oh, spare them now! 


“Pride of a century’s growth, 

A century’s sun and dew; 
Its rain and sunshine both 

Have been poured out for you. 
Home of a thousand birds, 

Whose sweet songs upward swell; 
O language, give me words 

My protest here to tell! 


“O shade of Washington! 
Let your uplifted arm 
Strike, ere one blow is done, 
To bring them bale or harm! 
Let them forever stand, 
O dark Iconoclasts! 
The pride of all the land, 
While still our country lasts. 


“Your broken colonnade 
Can be re-built again ; 
Your statues be re-made, 
Perhaps more like the men. 
But for a hundred years 
Could not such trees arise, 
To lift their emerald spears 
In beauty to the skies. 
“Then spare, oh, spare those trees! 
For ages they have stood, 
And rustled in the breeze, 
And drank earth’s cooling flood ; 
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Till now each graceful arm— 
Each royal, kingly brow, 

A thousand bright eyes charm; 
Then spare, oh, spare them now!” 

Cousin Nat and Lucy have the same house 
on K Street which they occupied last winter. 
It is near some of the first families in Washing- 
ton, and only a short distance from Franklin 
Park. The residence of the French Minister 
is pretty near, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is but a square or two distant. 

We expect to go out a great deal, especially 
after my first ball, as Lucy says I must make 
my regular debut in society before I can receive 
invitations. Aunt Hitty says this is ‘‘a quare 
way of doin’, and she thinks it’s all nonsense ;”” 
but Nat says that when one is in Rome one 
must do as the Romans. So I am to attend 
my first ball and make my grand entrée early 
in January. 

Mrs. Bryan, one of the sweetest as well as 
most queenly of hostesses, is gone to Europe 
with her young daughter for two years; and 
Postmaster-General Jewell has rented her 
house, furnished, during her absence. Lucy 
says it is one of the most elegantly arranged 
and quaintly furnished houses in the city. 
There is no new look about anything on the 
place. AJl has a character of its own, like the 
appointments of an old-time castle, while the 
hostess herself always looked like she had just 
stepped out of an old picture. She has her own 
individual style of dressing and of wearing her 
hair, and no other style would suit her. I 
have seen the house from the street, and it 
reminds one of an old English mansion. The 
picture gallery is said to be the finest in Wash- 
ington, and it was there that the entertainments 
were always held. But I suppose we will attend 
some of the receptions there this season, as the 
members of Congress and their families always 
call upon the families of the Cabinet officers, and 
receive invitations to their evening receptions. 

I feela little afraid that I may act awkwardly 
upon my first visits, but Lucy says that my own 
good sense and home training, with Mrs. Dahl- 
gren’s book on etiquette, will carry me safely 
through. Shesays itis always best fora young 
lady to be natural in her manner; that the mo- 
ment she affects the ways of another she ceases 
to be attractive in the least. One has only to re- 
member that one is a lady, and all else will be 
easy. 

Already Nat is beginning to teaze me about 
one of the bachelor members, whom, he says, 
he will soon invite to our house. I think it is 
very strange that as soon as a man is married, 
he begins to plan for the marriage of everybody 
around him. But I don’t intend to give up my 
feeedom in a hurry, not even to get a member 
of Congress ; though I reckon there’s no dan- 
ger of any of them asking me to. I think it’s 
nice to bea young girl as long as one well can; 
for there are no cares and responsibilities in a 
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single life, and I’ve seen enough of married 
folks to know that they have plenty of trouble 
mixed up with their happiness. As for dear 
Aunt Hitty, she has selected one of the hand- 
some young attachés for me. She always did 
like foreigners, but I suspect it was because 


| she thought they would not so soon detect her 
| slips in grammar as others might do. 


How very proud she is of Nat! And so she 
ought to be; for if he were ever to suspect that 
any one was laughing at his mother’s queer 
ways, he would call them to account for it in 
ahurry. He respects and loves her as entirely 
as if she possessed Mrs. Somerville’s learning, 
while she fully believes her Nat the equal of 
Clay, Calhoun, or Webster. And how beauti- 
fully she and Lucy get along! I never saw a 
mother and daughter-in-law more devoted. 
Aunt Hitty is a fine housekeeper, and keeps 
the servants going like clock-work. We are 
already talking of getting ready for New- 
Year’s. We will receive, of course, and Nat 
says it will be nicer than ever, now that there ’s 
a real young lady in the house. Last year, al- 
though Lucy was here with his mother, she 
came merely as a friend; and although he and 
she were not engaged, really, every one seemed 
to think she belonged to him, and to know that 
he was in love with her. He don’t know how 
they happened to be so wise. But I tell him 
that Love is like the ostrich when he hides his 
head in the sand. He is so blind himself that 
he thinks nohpdy else can see. Yet folks gene- 
rally do see anything of that kind. 

They are making great preparations at the 
White House for Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grant. 
Mrs. Grant has given up her room, and has had 
it frescoed and refurnished. She has taken 
Nelly’s room, and is having the one formerly 
occupied by her father, Mr. Dent, refitted for 
Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris, who are to pass the lat- 
ter portion of the winter with her. So there’s 
little danger of the President and his wife being 
lonely for want of their children around them. 
Colonel Fred’s wife is very handsome, if her 
pictures are truthful; one of those bright, 
piquant faces which denote energy and genius. 
There is nothing phlegmatic in Aer nature, I 
am confident; and it is said that she was a 
quick and most intelligent pupil in the Con- 
vent of the Visitation in Georgetown. 

Among the interesting young ladies who will 
grace Washington society this season are Miss 
Edith Fish, daughter of Secretary Fish; the 
Misses Kilbourn, whose mother, Lucy says, is 
a queenly-looking lady ; Miss Williams, daugh- 
ter of Hon. William Williams of Indiana ; Miss 
Mamie Waite, daughter of Chief Justice Waite, 
with her friend Miss Reed ; Miss Clara Emery, 
daughter of ex-Mayor Emery ; the Misses Solo- 
mons, Miss Orth, of Indiana, and a great many 
others, all of whom expect to meet when the 
season sets fairly in. 

A great many of the old society people have 
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already given parties, the M Street Club and 
the Bachelor’s German among them. We have 
attended two entertainments given by the 
Washington Schiller Club, the first being held 
in the Jewish Synagogue, the next in the Uni- 
tarian Church. The latter was a most interest- 
ing and enjoyable affair, it being given in honor 
of the one hundred and fifteenth birthday of 
the great German poet. The oration of the 
evening was by Doctor C. C. Cox, one of the 
ripest scholars and most polished gentlemen at 
the Capital. The entertainment was varied by 
recitations by Miss Story, Mrs. Rutherford, and 
Miss Ware. There was beautiful music, com- 
prising vocal, piano, and flute, by Miss Herr, 
Miss Pearl, Mrs. Ward, Professor Perabeau, 
Mr. Herr, and others. 

But the finest thing I have seen or heard in 
all my life was Mrs. Lander in ‘Cleopatra.’ 
Oh, I tell you it was fine! It was all that any 
one could expect to see upon the stage, not- 
withstanding she has fair hair and complexion. 
I did sometimes, when the others were talking, 
wish that she was a brunette, but the moment 
she spoke I forgot the complexion in the cha- 
racter. Somehow, Cleopatra has always been 
one of my favorite historical characters ; for, 
with all her weakness, she never forgot that 
she was a queen. The scene of the asp and the 
death was truly magnificent. Miss Neilson 
came after, and I saw her in ‘‘ Juliet.”” She is 
a very beautiful woman, and does Juliet finely ; 
but there’s not very much in the vharacter, I 
think. We also attended lectures by Bayard 
Taylor, Mr. Field, and Doctor Holland. These 
things are more enjoyable to me, I expect, than 
to those accustomed to see and hear great men 
often. In my next I will be able to tell you of 
many fine parties and receptions. 

The new Cabinet Minister and his family, 
the new Postmaster-General and his wife’s 
receptions, with many other things, will be 
themes more especially interesting to fashion- 
able people. I have been reading Mrs. Ellet’s 
new book, called ‘‘ Beauties and Celebrities of 
the Nation.” I find it very interesting, and 
think a description of the personal appearance 
and dresses of some of the most beautiful ladies 
I may see, would be just the thing for the 
Lapy’s Book. I know how eagerly I always 
looked for any description in the Editors’ Tabie 
of the Queen’s Drawing-Room, and how the 
descriptions of the dresses were almost as good 
as looking into Willian’s or Mitchell’s elegant 
stores, at the magnificent imported dresses. It 
may be, and is, I suppose, a weakness with 
women ; but as they are all alike in this re- 
spect, I know that those who take the maga- 
zine, and live away off in the country or in 
small villages, will be glad to see how the 
queens of our society appear at the receptions 
of the President and Cabinet. Speaking of 
elegant dresses, we were looking at some of 
the handsome jet-embroidered ones on the 


| avenue the other day, and I asked Aunt Hitty 
| if she didn { \hink they were lovely. “Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘but if I was to wear such things 
I’d feel like the old woman at Bambury Cross, 
that had ‘rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes.’ I don’t know what they ’ll git up next. 
Shouldn’t wonder if they ’d wear real jinglin’ 
bells before long.”’ 


——— - ~e 


MOONSPRAY. 
Katzie und mich. 


BY J. P. DOSH. 





Sun of the cloud spray 
Leaping the spray, 

Down the horizon 
Chasing the day. 


Laughing in silver, 
Over the blue— 

Moon of the harvest, 
Spreading anew. 


Molding and tinsel, 
Moonspray and gold, 

Rearing shade castles 
Dim as the old. 


Moon of the harvest— 
Queen of the sea— 

Bathing in beauty 
Kittie and me. 


Bathing in silver 
A watcher I know, 
Lighting her tresses 
In harvestine glow. 


Over her tresses, 
Into her eyes; 
Blessing thy moonspray 
There where it lies. 


Bathed in thy silver, 
Queen of the sky, 
Empress of seasons— 

Pride of July. 


Guard her young girlhood 
Spotless and free, 

As streams from thy moon home 
That glimmer the sea. 


Purer than purity— 
Truer than truth— 
Beauty’s chaste legacy, 

Crowning her youth. 
Lips of twin rubies— 

Twin eyes I know; 
Cheeks of twin roses— 

Twin hands of snow. 


Wrapped in her innocence 
Free as the air; 

The breeze on her blushes, 
The moon on her hair. 

And so in the moonspray, 
And so in the night, 

We toss thee and kiss back 
Thy wildering light. 

chee ee "CT eae el 


Let him that knows little, keep to that he 
knows best. 

BE slow in choosing a friend, and slower to 
change him. 
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WALL PINCUSHION. made or bought. We have given directions for 

THE materials are, round cushion ; satin rib- | making tape trimming many times in our book. 

bon, one and a half inch wide; crochet cotton, Eight points of the tape trimming must be 

No. 18; medium-size steel hook. firmly drawn together in the middle for rosette. 
Fig. 1. Fig. -. 


Embroidered Court-Plaster Case. 
(See Page 8&2.) 





The cushion may be covered with design 1st round. 1 double in a point of tape, * 20 

either Fig. 2 or Fig. 3, as preferred. | chain, pass over 1, 1 single in the next, keep 

Fig. 2.—The tape star and insertion may be | the stitch on the hook, pass over 5, 1 single in 
VOL. xc.—6 
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the ne ext, keep the stiteh on the hook, pass over 
5, 1 single in the next, keep the stitch on the 
hook, pass over 5, keep the stitch on the hook, 
craw through all together, 3 chain, 1 treble be- 
tween the next points of tape, 3 chain, 1 double 
in the next point. Repeat from * all around. 
2d. 1 double in the double before the 20 chain, 
* 35 chain, pass over 2,1 single in the next, 
keeping the stitch on the hook ; * pass over 5, 


7 chain, pass over a picot, 1 double in the next 

5chain. Repeat from last * al around. 

4th. Work up to the middle of 7 chain, 20 
chain, 1 single in the third, work in the ring * 


| 3 chain, 2 treble, keeping the last stitch on the 


hook to finish the 2 trebles together, 3 chain, 1 
double under the ring; repeat from * twice 
wore, 20 chain, 1 single in the third, 3 chain, 2 


| treble as before, join te the top of last treble in 


1 single in the next, keeping the stitch on the | 


huok ; repeat from last * 4 times more, 3 chain, 
i double under the centre point of first round. 
Repeat from first * of second round all around. 

3d, * 45 chain, pass over 2, 1 single in the 
next, keeping the stitch on the hook, * pass 
over 6, 1 single in the next, keeping the stitch 
on the hook; repeat from last * 5 times more. 
3 chain, 1 double under the centre picot of last 
round. Repeat from first * of third round. 
The side picots are drawn through each other 
(see design) ; fasten off. 

4th. 1 double in a point of tape, 1 double in ' 
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last ring, 3 chain, 1 double in the ring; repeat 
twice more without joining, 20 chain, 1 single 
in the third, 3 chain, 2 treble, join to the last 


| treble of last ring, 3 chain, 1 double in the ring, 
| * 3 chain, 2 treble, 3 chain, i double in the ring ; 


repeat from last * 6 times more, 1 chain, 1 dou- 
ble under the second ring, 3 chain, 2 treble, join 
to the last treble of last ring, 3 chain, 1 double 
under the ring ; repeat twice more in the same 
ring, 1 chain, 1 double under the first ring, 3 
chain, 2 treble, join to the last treble of Jast 
ring, 3 chain, 1 double under the ring ; repe at 
twice more in the same ring, 3 double in the 
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Card or Letter-Rack. See Page 83. 


the third picot, * 3 chain, 1 double in the next 
picot, draw through next point of tape, 3 chain, 


1 single in next point of tape, 3 chain, double | 


iu the third picot of next group. Repeat from *. 

5th. 1 double in a point of tape, * 51 chain, 7 
picots, worked the same as in the third round, 
2 chain, 1 double in the next point of tape, 5 
chain, 1 double in the next point of tape. Re- 
peat from *. 

For design shown in Fig. 3, make a chain of 
6, join round. 

1st round. 5 
more, 

2d. Draw the cotton to the top of 5 


chain, 1 double. Repeat 6 times 


chain of 


last round, * 5 chain, 1 double under the same 
5 chain, 1 double under the next 5chain. Re- 
peat from *, 

3d. Draw the cotton to the third stitch of 
next 5chain, * 5chain, 1 double under the same, 


third of 20 chain, 1 double into the ring, 7 chain, 
pass over 1 picot, 1 double into the next 5 chain. 
Repeat from first * in fourth round. 

In working the next 3 rings, they must be 


| joined to the last in working the trebles of the 
| first two rings. 


After working the trebles of 
the seeond row, work one quadruple-treble into 
the seventh picot of top oval; after working 


| the trebles of third ring, cross the last quadru- 


ple-treble with another quadruple-treble into 
the trebles of second ring (see design). 


a — 


EMBROIDERED COURT-PLASTER CASE. 


THE case of gray leather is shaped like an 
envelope, and has an embroidery of gray purse 
silk, worked in buttonhole stitch and point 
russe. Our illustration gives the original size 
of the case. 
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CARD OR LETTER RACK. 

Tuts letter holder or rack is intended fora 
writing table or davenport. It is made of 
thick mill-board, covered with silk, bound 
with strips of Russian leather. The centre 
leaf is raised, and forms a handle; this is cov- 
ered with thin leather, which is embroidered in 
an arabesque pattern, according to the design. 
The outside leaves are also embroidered in 
colored silks. When each is finished, and 
bound with the leather, the bottom of each is 
bound together with it asa book isdone. A 
length of fine ribbon or braid is nailed to the 
end of each leaf with a small brass nail to hold 
the leaves together. When closed, this ribbon 
is tied together on each side. 


—-- +e 
FRINGE: CROCHET. 

SEVEN chain, one single into the first, eight 
chain, four treble into the ring. Repeat for 
the required length. 

For the moa work four treble into each 
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of the rings for the entire length, and fasten 
off. Next work one double into each stitch of 
the treble of last row, keeping the work on the 
right side. For the upper row, work one treble 
into each stitch. Knot in the fringe. 


— a a 


TOBACCO-BAG: NATURAL PAINTING. 

VELVET, silk, jean, kid, or wash-leatier, will 
serve for the foundation of the bag, and small, 
delicate sprays of fern must be selected to or- 
nament it. 

The bag, shown in engraving, is much smaller 
than would really be used, and is merely given 
as an indication for the grouping of the ferns. 
The little ball-fringe which finishes the bag can 
be purchased at any trimming shop. 





| small, 


DIRECTIONS FOR NATURAL PAINTING. 
Jo Press the Leaves. —'Thick, large leaves 
should not be chosen. A number of different 


kinds of ‘leaves have a very beautiful effect. 
Lay the fresh branches and separate leaves be- 
tween blotting-paper, or between the leaves of 
a book, and bend the stalks to suit the arrange- 
| ment of the foliage, and to give them as much 
Repeat the 


as possible the appearance of life. 





laying out of the branches three or four times 
at intervals of twenty-four hours, so that they 
are all relaid upon dry places, and become 
sapless. When quite dry, they are fit to com- 
mence the work. We must, secondly, describe 
the arrangement of the foliage on the material 
to be ornamented. This should be stretched in 
a frame, and the branches are arranged lightly 
and gracefully upon it. It will be necessary 
before the leaves are pressed to cut off some of 
the branches here and there, that they may not 
appear too crowded. When the branches are 
nicely arranged upon the material to be orna- 
mented, take first very fine pins or needles, 
and stick through the upper part to fasten them 
lightly; then fasten them on with very fine cot- 
ton. Care must be taken not to stick through 
the leaves; but only through the stuff. When 
the foliage is so fine that the thread must pass 
over several branches, this part must be made 
up afterwards with a camel-hair brush and In- 
dian ink. 

For the grounding of the stuff, a flat nail- 
brush with a handle is recommended, and a 
fine comb. Rub some Indian ink in 
water until it is about the consistency of thick 
ink. Dip the brush quite flat into the ink, and 
shake it out carefully, so that no liquid remains. 
Hold the brush downwards with the left hand 
over the work, and strike the teeth of the comb 
so lightly ever the brush with the right hand, 
that the black dust falls unobserved over the 
work. Begin in the middle of the foundation, 
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where the grounding is darkest, thence towards | 


the outside. When the dust falls slowly and 
in separate dots, the brush must be struck again 


with the comb; and when required, the brush | 


must be dipped againin the ink. The smaller 
the dust, the more beautiful the effect upon the 
ground. The spots of black should be larger 
here and there, and afterwards it should be 
dotted with white with a fine patnt-brush. 
When the grounding is finished, take off the 
branches carefully, and paint the veins, out- 
lines, and all parts that require to be thrown 
out, with a paint-brush and the ink. 


tte ae = 


FOOT REST FOR INVALID. 

THE engraving represents a foot rest, made 
rather more ornamental than usual, and suita- 
ble for either an old or young person. The 
frame is made of wood, covered with green 
cloth or rep; the top is made to rise to any 
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given height, and is stuffed like a stool; at the 
top of this a large pocket is made, well wadded, 
and lined throughout with fur or silk; this is 
embroidered in any design, or can be worked 
on canvas. The top is ornamented with a 
pinked ruching of cloth, and, in addition to 
this, around the lower part a fringe is added. 


— a a 
OVER-SHOE: KNITTING. 
THE materials are two ounces of claret-col- 
ored Berlin wool; eight skeins of black wool ; 
four knitting-needles, No. 14 (bell gauge). 


' 





| 
| 





| other side of heel, purl 8. 


Begin at the top part of the back of heel. 
Cast on 26 stitches. Work with 2 needles, 
knitting and purling alternately for 32 rows. 

33d row. Knit 8. Take a third needle, and 


knit 10 (leave the 8 stitches on the other needle 
for the present), purl and knit the 10 stitches 
alternately for 10 rows. 





After these rows (which must be finished as 
begun, by a knitted row), knit off the 8 stitches 
that were left before working the heel. 

44th. Purl 8, pick up the 10 side stitches of 
the heel, purl 10, pick up the 10 stitches on the 
You wili now have 
46 stitches. 

In the next 4 rows decrease 1 in every knit- 
ted row by knitting 2 together after the 1st 
stitch. Continue for 50 rows without increase 
or decrease, alternately knitting and purling. 

In the 97t/ row cast on 24 more stitches, knit 
6 rows plain in the round. You will need 4 
pins for this. 

In the 104th row, * knit 6, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat from * all 
around. 

Work 6 rows without decrease in plain knit- 
ting. 

111th. * Knit 5, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over. Repeat from * all around. 

Work 4 rows plain knitting without decrease. 

116th. * Knit 4, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over. Repeat from *. 

Work 3 rows plain knitting. 

120th. Knit 3, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over. Repeat from *. 

Work 2 rows plain knitting. 

123d. Knit 2, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over. Repeat. 

124th. Plain knitting. 

125th. Knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over. Repeat. 

In the next rows knit 2 together until reduced 
to 1 stitch ; fasten off on the wrong side. 

With the 4 needles pick up all the stitches 
on the top of shoe with black wool. Knit as 
follows :— 

1st row. Knit 2, purl 2. Repeat all around. 

2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. The same as Ist. 

7th and 8th. Plain knitting. Cast off. 

This shoe is intended to be worn over the 
boot in cold and frosty weather. It is fastened 
around the ankle with a bow of ribbon. 





A LITTLE method is worth a great deal of 
memory. 
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EMBROIDERED WATCH-STAND. 
THE stand is of wood, covered with brown | 
stamped leather and studded with small gold | 
Fig. 1. . 


| FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS FOR MAN- 
TLES, DRESSES, ETC. 
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= — = | THE two patterns given are of fine gimp and 
buttons. n the stand is a circular upright | beads. 

border, lined with green velvet and folds of 
green satin, and embroidered outside in satin 


Fig. 2. 








and overcast stitch, with light brown purse 
silk, on a ground of dark brown cloth. The 
centre is fitted with a bronze hook hanging 
from a twisted chain of the same metal. | 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


GRAVIES AND SAVORY JELLIES. 


1. GRAVIES are distinguished from sauces, in their 
predominating element being the osmazome of meat, 
commonly called gravy, however it may be disguised. 
Gravy may be made quite as good of the skirts, or 
any other coarse part, of beef, and even from the 
liver or kidney, as of any other meat prepared in the 
same way; soalsoit may be_procured from the shank- 
end of legs of mutton that have been dressed, if much 
is not wanted. The raw shank-bones of mutton are 
a great improvement to the richness of gravy; but 
lirst itis necessary to soak them well, and scour them 
clean, Sheep’s heads also make excellent gravy. 

2. Browning for Gravy is pretty nearly the same 
as for soup; but the following:is, perhaps, still better 
adapted for the purpose :— 

Put two ounces of moist sugar into an iron sauce- 
pan and boil till brown, then add half a pint of water, 
some pepper, salt, and mace, and about half a tea- 
spoonful of the gravy settled at the bottom of the 
cripping-pot. Boil for two or three minutes, till it is 
of a good brown, and bottle it. Put half a teacupful 
of hot water, with a teaspoonful of browning dis- 
solved in it, into the dish with the meat, and puta 
teaspoonful@nto the hashes. 

8. Glaze for Gravy is also pretty nearly the same 
as for soups, or as follows:— 

Break the bones of several joints of cooked meat 
as small as possible, put them to boil in two quarts 
of water for two hours; then strain the bones out 
and boil about an hour, till reduced to rather more 
than a teacupful; flavor it with black pepper and 
salt, and add a little browning. It should be dried 
in saucers till of the consistence nearly of India-rub- 
ber, and willin this state keep for three months or 
more. 

4. To Preserve Beef Liver for Gravy.—Takea clear 
liver, and rub it well all ever with four ounces of 





coarse sugar, or treacle; let it lie twenty-four hours, | 


then rub it well all over with two ounces of saltpetre, 
four ounces of bay-salt, and one ounce of common 
salt. Let it lie in the pickle for three weeks, turning 
and rubbing it every day. Hang it near the fire to 
dry, and when used cut slices off and boil them in as 
much water as is required for the gravy. Add herbs, 
or an onion, if approved. 

5. Made Gravy fit for ordinary purposes, such as 
roast poultry or game, as served in everyday din- 
ners, may be made so that it will keep a week in 
moderately cool weather as follows: Cut lean beef 
thin, put it into a frying-pan without any butter, and 
set it on a fire covered, but take care it does not 
burn ; let it stay till all the gravy that comes out of 
the meat is dried up into it again; put as much water 
as will cover the meat, and let that stew away. Then 
put to the meat a small quantity of water, herbs, 
onions, spice, and a bit of lean ham; simmer till it 
is rich, and keep it in a cool place. Do not take off 
the fat till going to be used. 

Another: Take any bones or meat in the house, 
and put ina stewpan with onions, parsley, and sweet 
herbs. Let it stew well, and thicken it with flourand 
butter, mixed up; then pass it through a sieve, and 
add ketchup, Worcestershire sauce, port-wine, a lit- 
tle pounded mace, and Cayenne, to the taste, witha 
little browning to color it if necessary. Put it ina 
basin, and when cold, melt some suet and pour over 
it to preserve it. 

6. Cullis or Brown Grary.—Lay over the bottom 








of a stewpan as much lean veal as will cover it an 
ifich thick; then cover the veal with thin slices of 
undressed gammon, two or three onions, two or three 
bay-leaves, some sweet herbs, two blades of mace, 
and three cloves; cover the stew-pan, and set it over 
a slow fire, but when the juices come out let tie fire 
be a little quicker; when the meat is of a fine brown 
fill the pan with good beef-broth, boil and skim it, 
then simmer an hour, and add a little water mixed 
with as much flour as will make it properly thick ; 
boil it half an hour, and strain it. This will keep for 
a week. 

7. Veal Gravy is made as directed under (6), but 
without the spice, herbs, and flour. 

8 Clear Gravy.—Slice beef thin; broil a part of it 
over a very clear quick fire, just enough to give color 
to the gravy, but not to dress it; put that and the 
raw part into a very nicely-tinned stewpan, with two 
onions, a clove or two, whole black peppers, berries 
of allspice, and a bunch of sweet herbs; cover it with 
hot water, give it one boil, and skim it well two or 
three times; then cover it, and simmer till quite 
strong. 

9. A Rich Gravy.—Cut the beef into thin slices, 
according to the quantity wanted: slice onions thin, 
and flour both; fry them of a light pale brown, but 
do not on any account suffer them to get black ; put 
them into a stewpan, pour boiling water on the 
browning in the frying-pan, boil it up, and pour on 
the meat; put to it a. bunch of parsley, thyme, and 
savory, a small bit of knotted marjoraia, the same 
of tarragon, some mace, berries of allspice, whole 
black peppers, a clove or two, and a bit of ham or 
gammon of bacon; simmer till you have extracted 
all the juices of the meat, and be sure to skim the 
moment it boils, and often after; if for a hare or 
stewed fish, anchovy should be added. 

10. Economical Gravy for Poultry.—Wash the feet 
nicely, and cut them and the neck smali; simmer 
them with a little bread browned, a slice of onion, a 
bit of parsley and thyme, some pepper and salt, and 
the liver and gizzard, in a quarter of a pint of water, 
till half wasted ; take out the liver, bruise it, and strain 
the liquor to it; then thicken it with flour and butter, 
and add a teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, and it 
will be very good. 

11. Ham or Gravy Sauce.—When a ham is almost 
done with, pick all the meat clean from the bone, 
leaving out any rusty part; beat the meat and the 
bone to a mash with a chopper and rolling-pin; put 
it in a saucepan, with three spoonfuls of gravy; set 
it over a slow fire, and stir it all the time, or it will 
stick to the bottom. When it has been on some time, 
put to it a small bundle of sweet herbs, some pepper, 
and half a pint of beef gravy; cover it up, and let it 
stew over a gentle fire. When it has a good flavor 
of the herbs, strain off the gravy. A little of this is 
an improvement to all gravies. 

12. Gravy for Wildfowl.—To one wineglassful of 
port-wine add a tablespoonful each of walnut ketch- 
up, mushroom ketchup, and lemon-juice, one shalot 
sliced (or a little of the essence), a small piece of 
lemon-peel, and a blade of mace. These should all 
be scalded, strained, and added to the mere gravy 
that comes from the fowl in roasting. The breast of 
the fowl should be scored in three or four places, and 
the gravy poured boiling hot over it before it is sent 
to table. 

13. Imitation Brown Gravy ( Without Meat).—Take 
of water and ale that is not too bitter one pint of each ; 


of walnut pickle, mushroom pickle, and ketchup, two ° 


tablespoonfuls of each; two anchovies, two onions 
sliced, some salt, two or three blades of mace, and 
some whole pepper. To the above ingredients add a 
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little butter, with a small portion of flour, having pre- 
viously made it brown by stirring it till the froth 
sinks. Boil the whole together for twenty minutes. 

14. Wine Gravy or Sauce.—Make a strong rich 
gravy by either of the receipts given at (5) or (6). 
The second of those given under (5) is the best for 
the purpose. Take about one-third of a sauce tureen 
of this, heat it, and when ready for use add from two 
to three tablespoonfuls of rich and new port-wine. 

15. Sweet Sauce for Savory Joints, is served with 
mutton and venison. It is made by dissolving two 
or three tablespoonfuls of red currant jellyin asmall 
enamelled saucepan, and when hot adding one or two 
tablespoonfuls of port-wine. 


16. Savory Jelly, to put over Cold Pies.—Make it of 
a small bare knuckle of leg or shoulder of veal, or a 
piece of serag of that or mutton; or, if the pie be of 
fowl or rabbit, the carcasses, necks, and heads added 
to any piece of meat will be sufficient, observing to 
give consistence by cow-heel or shanks of mutton. 
Put the meat, a slice of lean ham or bacon, a fagot 
of different herbs, two blades of mace, an onion or 
two, a sinall bit of lemon-peel, and a teaspoonful of 
Jamaica pepper bruised, and the same of whole pep- 
per, and three pints of water, in a stewpot that shuts 
very close. As soon as it boils, skim it well, and let 
it simmer very slowly till quite strong; strain it, and 
when cold take off the fat with a spoon first, and 
then, to remove every particle of grease, lay a clean 
piece of cap or blotting-paper on it. When cold, if 
not clear, warm it, and after letting it stand fora 
few minutes, pour the clearer part off the sediment, 
and then boil the former for a few minutes with the 
whites of two eggs, after which it must be strained 
through a fine cloth in a strainer, and put by to cool, 
then it must be skimmed. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Salmon.—Six ounces of salt to each gallon 
of water; sufficient water to cover the fish. Scale 
and clean the fish, and be particular that no blood is 
left inside; lay it inthe fish-kettle with sufficient cold 
water to cover it, adding saltin the above proportion. 
Bring it quickly to a boil, take off all the scum, and 
let it simmer gently till the fish is done, which will 
be when the meat separates easily from the bone. 
Experience alone can teach the cook to fix the time 
for boiling fish; butitis especially to be remembered 
that it should never be under-dressed, as then no- 
thing is more unwholesome. Neither let it remain 
in the kettle after it is sufficiently cooked, as that 
would render it insipid, watery, and colorless. Drain 
it, and if not wanted for a few minutes, keep it warm 
by means of warm cloths laid over it. Serve ona 
hot napkin, garnish with cut lemon and parsley, and 
send lobster or shrimp sauce, and plain melted but- 
ter to table with it. A dish of dressed cucumber 
usually accompanies this fish. 

To Fry Smelts.—Egg and bread-crums, alittle flour ; 
boiling lard. Smelts should be very fresh, and not 
washed more than is necessary to clean them. Dry 
them in a cloth, lightly flour, dip them in egg, and 
sprinkle over with very fine bread-crums, and put 
them into boiling lard. Fry of a nice pale brown, 
and be careful not to take off the light roughness of 
the crums, or their beauty will be spoiled. Drythem 
before the fire on a drainer, and serve with plain 
melted butter. This fish is often used as a garnish. 


Roast Duck.—A duck, sage-and-onion stuffing, a 
little flour. Choose ducks with plump bellies, and 
with thick and yellowish feet. Truss with the feet 
on, which should be scalded and the skin peeled off, 
and then turned up close to the legs. Run a skewer 





through the middle of each leg, after having drawn 
them as close as possible to the body, to plump up the 
breast, passing the same quite through the body. 
Cut off the head and neck aud the pinions at the first 
joint; bring these close to the sides, twist the feet 
around, and twist them at the back of the bird. 
After the duck is stuffed, both ends should be se- 
cured with string, so as to keepin the seasoning. To 
ensure ducks being tender, never dress them the 
sume day they are killed; and if the weather per- 
mits, they should hangaday or two. Make a stuffing 
of sage and onion sufficient for one duck. Put down 
to a brisk clear fire, and keep well basted the whole 
of the time it is cooking. A few minutes before serv- 
ing, dredge lightly with flour, to make it froth and 
look plump; and when the steam draws towards the 
fire, send them to table hot and quickly, with a good 
brown gravy poured around but not over the duck, 
and alittle of the sameinatureen. When in season, 
green peas should invariably accompany this dish. 

Boiled Turkey.—Turkey, forcemeat, bacon. Hen 
turkeys are preferable for boiling, on account of their 
whiteness and tenderness, and one of moderate size 
should be selected, as a large one is not suitable for 
this mode of cooking. Pluck the bird, carefully 
draw, and singe it with a piece of paper; wash it in- 
side and out, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. 
Cut off the head and neck, draw the strings or sinews 
of the thighs, and cut off the legs at the first joint; 
draw the legs into the body, fill the breagt with force- 
meat; run a skewer through the wing and the mid- 
dle joint of the leg, quite into the leg and wing on 
the opposite side; break the breastbone, and make 
the bird look as round and as compact as possible. 
Put the turkey into sufficient hot water to cover it; 
let it come to a boil, then carefully remove all the 
scum; if this is attended to, there is no occasion to 
boil the bird in a floured cloth; but it should be well 
covered with the water. Let it simmer very gently 
for about an hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters, according to the size, and serve with either 
white, celery, oyster, or mushroom sauce, or parsley 
and butter, alittle of which should be poured over 
the turkey. Boiled ham, bacon, tengue, or pickled 
pork, should always accompany this dish; and when 
oyster sauce is served, the turkey should be stuffed 
with oyster forcemeat. 


Loin of Veal, with Forcemeat.—The chump end of 
a loin of veal, forcemeat, a few slices of bacon, a 
bunch of savory herbs, two blades of mace, half a 
teaspoonful of whole white pepper, one pint of veal 
stock or water, five or six green onions. Cut off the 
chump from a loin of veal, and take out the bone; 
fill the cavity with forcemeat, tie it up tightly, and 
lay it in a stewpan with the bones and trimmings, 
and cover the veal with a few slices of bacon. Add 
the herbs, mace, pepper, and onions, and stock or 
water; cover the pan with a closely-fitting lid, and 
simmer for two hours, shaking the stewpan occa- 
sionally. Take out the bacon, herbs, and onions; 
reduce the gravy, if not already thick enough, toa 
glaze, with which glaze the meat, and serve with to- 
mato, mushroom, or sorrel sauce. 

Roast Spare- Rib of Pork.—As this joint frequently 
comes to table hard and dry, particular care should 
be taken that it is well basted. Put it down toa 
bright fire, and flour it. About ten minutes before 
taking it up, sprinkle over some powdered sage; 
make alittle gravy inthe dripping-pan, strain it over 
the meat, and serve with a tureen of apple-sauce. 
This joint will be done in far less time when the skin 
is left on: consequently, should have attention that 
it be not dried up. 

To Dress Rice for Curry.—Boil the rice loose in a 
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great quantity of cold water, with a large spoonful of | 


salt, until it separates and is tender, but not to jelly. 
Drain it, and put it for a fow minutes before the fire 
in a colander, to make it quite dry. Then serve it, 
keeping it as loose as possible. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Neapolitan Cakes.—The weight of four eggs in 
pounded loaf-sugar, the weight of seven in flour, a 
little grated lemon-rind, or essence of almonds, or 
orange-flower water. Break the seven eggs, putting 
the yelks into one basin and the whites into another. 
Whisk the former, and mix with them the sugar, the 
grated lemon-rind, or any other flavoring to taste; 
beat them well together, and add the whites of the 
eggs, whisked to afroth. Put inthe flour by degrees, 
continuing to beat the mixture for a quarter of an 
hour; butter a mould, pour in the cake, and bake it 
from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. 
This is a very nice cake for desert, and may be iced 
for a supper-table, or cut into slices and spread with 
jam, which converts it into sandwiches. 

Wrottesley Pudding.—Two ounces of loaf-sugar 
pounded, two ounces of fine flour, two ounces of but- 
ter melted, two eggs, half a pint of new milk; beat 
the eggs first, then add the butter, sugar, and flour, 
and last the milk; bake in rather a quick oven for 
half an hour; grease the dish well, and stir up the 
pudding before putting in the oven; send to table as 
soon as it is baked; do not turn out of dish; grate 
some loaf-sugar over the top. 

Open Tart.—Butter a tart-pan, roll out the paste to 
the thickness of half an inch, and line the pan with 
it; prick a few holes at the bottom with a fork, ard 
bake the tartin a brisk oven from ten to fifteen min- 
utes. Let the paste cool a little; then fill it with pre- 
serve, place a few stars or leaves on it, which have 
been previously cut out of the paste and baked, and 
the tart is ready for table. By making it in this man- 
ner, both the flavor and the color of the jam are pre- 
served, which would otherwise be lost, were it baked 
in the oven on the paste; and, besides, so much jam 
is not required. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Pare and core six apples, 
stew in a saucepan with a little water till soft, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of bread-crums, sugar to 
taste, the chopped rind of a lemon and the juice, two 
ounces of butter, and four eggs, yelks only; bake 
in a@ pie-dish previously prepared with puff- paste 
around it. 

Economical Cake.—One pound of flour, quarter of 





Victoria Buns.—Two ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, 
one egg, an ounce and a half ground rice, two ounces 
of butter, an ounce and a half of currants, a few thin 
slices of candied-peel, four. Whisk the egg, stir in 
the sugar, and beat these ingredients both together ; 
beat the butter to a cream, stir in the ground rice, 
currants, and candied-peel, and as much flour as will 
make it of such a consistency that it may be rolled 
into seven ov eight balls. Place these on a buttered 
tin, and bake them from half to three-quarters of an 
hour. They should be put into the oven immediately 
or they will become heavy, and the oven should be 
tolerably brisk. 

Lemon Creams.—Take three lemons and pare them 
very thin, soak the peel in one and a half pints of 
water for twelve hours, squeeze the juice into the 
water; add two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, six 
eggs beaten, sugar to taste: strain and put into a 
saucepan, keep stirring till as near boiling as possi- 
ble; take it off the fire, and stir till cold. It should 
be as thick as custard. 

Almond Pujfs.—Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of pounded sugar, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, four bitter almonds. Blanch 
and pound the almonds in a mortar toasmooth paste ; 
melt the butter, dredge in the flour, and add the sugar 
and pounded almonds. Beat the mixture well, and 
put it into cups or very tiny jelly-pots, which should 
be well buttered, and bake in 2 moderate oven for 
about twenty minutes, or longer, should the puffs be 
large. Turn them out on a dish, the bottom of the 
puff uppermost, and serve. 

Rice - Mange.—Rub smooth about two ounces of 
ground rice in alittle milk, then take a quart of milk 
and boil it with the peel of halfa lemon, a bay-leaf, and 
a few almonds; sweeten it with loaf-sugar, and stir 
the rice into it over the fire, until it is thick, and then 
put it into a mould; when turned out cover it with a 
custard. If the mould has a hole in it, it may be 
filled with sweetmeat instead. N. B.—Wet the mould 
before you put in the rice. 





PICKLES. 
To Pickle Lemons.—Take the finest with the thick- 
est rind you can get, cut them deeply from end to 


| end in more than one place, but not quite through, 


a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter or | 


lard, half a pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 


carbonate of soda, the whites of four eggs, half a pint | 
of milk. In making many sweet dishes, the whites | 


lof eggsare not required, and if well beaten and added 
to the above ingredients, make an excellent cake 
with or without currants. Beat the butter to a 
cream, well whisk the whites of the eggs, and stir all 
the ingredients together but the soda, which must 
not be added until all is well mixed, and the cake is 
ready to be put into the oven. When the mixture 
has been well beaten, stir in the soda, put the cake 
into a buttered mould, and bake it in a moderate 
oven for an hour and a half. 

Stone Cream.—Dissolve about half an ounce of 
isinglass, and add to it a pint of good cream, and 


sweet and bitter almonds pounded in a mortar to | 


taste; sweeten with loaf-sugar, and boil gently all 
together. When nearly cold, pour it over some plum 
or apricot preserve placed at the bottom of a glass 
dish. When stiff, the cream must be stuck full of 
almonds. 








and fill the incisions with salt; put each on end, and 
Jay them in a dish near the fire, or in the sun if the 
weather be hot, to dissolve the salt, and repeat this 
during three weeks; then put them into a jar, with 
a handful of white mustard-seed if it be large, a quar- 
ter toa half pound of bruised ginger, half that quan- 
tity of cloves and allspice, and a very little turmeric ; 
boil in vinegar, and pour it upon the lemons when 
cold. Some people, however, add to it garlic. It can 
hardly be ready in less than six months, but will keep 
for many years. For limes, or very small lemons, 
the same method must be pursued, only they will 
not require above half the time. 

Nasturtiums.—So much resemble capers, both in 
flavor and the mode of pickling, as to be frequently 
used in the same manner: the seeds should be allowed 
to get ripe after the buds and flowers have gone off. 
Gather them upon a dry day, and keep them for a 
few days after they have been gathered; put them 
into a jar,and pour boiling vinegar well spiced upon 
them; when cold, cover the jar. They will not be fit 
for use for some months, but will be finely flavored 
after keeping, and are sometimes preferred to capers, 
for which they are an excellent substitute, being use- 
ful also in serving up all dishes in which pickles are 
warmed with the gravy. Young red capsicums and 
elder-flowers before they are open may be done in 
the same way. 
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THE YEAR. 

THE year which has just closed, if barren of those 
stirring events which history loves to record, has not 
been without its evidences of peaceful progress. It 
is true that four millions of soldiers in the various 
States of Europe still remain us a perpetual incite- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ment to war, and a burden on the industry of the 


people. But the caution or policy of rulers, and the 
force of public sentiment, have restrained the armies 
from actual conflict. Even the aimlessand cruel civil 
war which has been dragging its course in Spain has 
not been found to offer a sufficient pretext for foreign 
governments to interfere in the cause of the heredi- 


| the peaceful arbitrament of the ballot-box. 


tary right and absolute power of kings, as they would | 


have done fifty years ago. Among the more direct 
evidences of improved feeling may be mentioned 
the congress of representatives of European powers 
which has been held at Brussels, with the view of de- 
vising rules for mitigating the sufferings of war, and 
also the convention of eminent legists, heid at Geneva, 
under the presidency of a distinguished American 
lawyer, to frame an improved code of international 
law, which may help to remove the causes of war. 
Postal conventions, social science congresses, meet- 
ings of prison refurmers, and many similar evidences 
of united effort for the common good, give reason to 
hope that the Christian sentiment of human brother- 
hood is gradually leavening the minds of men, and 
reversing the ancient state of feeling, which led 
neighboring nations to regard one another as natu- 
ral enemies. 

A small but very interesting community has come 
for a time into a prominence half pleasing and half 
mournful. The people of Iceland have celebrated 
the arrival of the thousandth year from the first set- 
tlement of their country; and their sovereign, the 
king of Denmark, has signalized the occasion by re- 
storing to them their ancient rights of self-govern- 
ment. Thusonce more the descendants of the north- 
ern vikings, renowned in poetry, and noted in later 
times for their courage, learning, and domestic 
purity, will meet in parliament to make laws for 
their little State. But valor, freedom, and virtue con- 
tend ineffectually against the overwhelming forces 
of nature. The same increased rigor of the northern 
climate which destroyed the once flourishing Danish 
colonies in Greenland, is rendering Iceland yearly 
less suitable for human occupancy. The people are 
looking for new abodes, and many of them have al- 
ready sought and found that cordial welcome which 
emigrants of their class are sure of receiving on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

In our own country a bountiful harvest has, for the 
most part, rewarded the labors of the husbandman, 
and helped to retrieve the mischiefs created by years 
of profuse expense and reckless speculation. Yet, as 
if to show how slight a cause may baffle the calcula- 


has tended to pass the limits of peaceful agitation, it 
is gratifying to know that all parties, without dis- 
tinction, have united to restrain it within its proper 
bounds. All true patriots and all friends of human 
progress will pray that the differences which pre vail, 
and always must prevail, in our free community, 
shall ever be referred, by the free consent of all, to 
The his- 
tory of the past year gives reason to believe that the 
approaching celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of American independence will find our sister- 
hood of States once more united, not merely by a 
legal bond, but in a cordial union of mutual trust 
and common hopes. 

To the many readers of the Lapy’s Book who have 
favored us with their indulgent attention during the 
past twelvemonth, and to the still larger number of 
friends whom we hope to be permitted to address in 


| that which isto come, we respectfully tender our sin- 





tions of the wisest, and how dependent the most pru- | 
dent must always remain in the good-will of others, | 


an invasion of grasshoppers has been sufficient to 
ruin the crops of a large region inthe northwest, and 
to reduce many once prosperous settlers to tempo- 
rary reliance upon public aid, or upon that sympathy 
of their fellow-citizens which rarely fails to be called 
forth on such occasions. 

The year has been one of much political excite- 


| 
| 


cere acknowledgments, aud offer, at the same time, 
for each and all, our best wishes and prayers that 
every blessing which a paternal Providence can dis- 
pense may cheer and crown the year. 

THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

“You are to suppose me on an island, nine miles 
from the main land. But not a bit like Robinson 
Crusoe’s, for instead of | riday, I have all the days of 
the year and more. Nearer five than four hundred 
guests are aimlessly promenading the broad piazzas ; 
a dozen invalids are sleeping in the openair. And 
such air! So soft, so pure, so uplifting! 

“Without the rasping, or even bracing quality of 
many sea-side resorts, these islands have an air of 
their own, which seems specially adapted to invalids. 
The immense hotel which at Appledore reaches al- 
most from sea to sea, is so abundant in its conveni- 
ences, so many-sided in its architectural arrange- 
ments, and so admirably managed, that there is room 
for both quiet and noisy enjoyment, for various 
entertainments, and for absolute rest. If you like 
billiards, the room is before you; if you want to 
bowl, the sound of the balls comes softly up from 
below; a good piano and organ stand in the music- 
room; all the newspapers and magazines are in the 
cosey reading-room, and the drawing-rooms are half 
filled with groups of men and women (mostly the 
latter), who work worsted, play whist, and talk; on 
the piazzas are ne end of children and nurses; in 
the sky is no end of beauty; on the rocks you see 
people clambering and coming along the horizon 
with just the effect of actors on the stage. You 
don’t realize how very limited your eye-scope is unti! 
it is defined by forms that, against the sky, seem 
gigantic. 

“Then, if one is of an excitable turn, one can take 
a boat and row by the next island, where a shocking 
murder was committed a year ago. Itis useless to 
land for the sake of. appropriating a splinter or a 
shingle, as a souvenir, of the old hovel where the 
murder was accomplished. I am told that these 
pleasant reminders are already appropriated by those 
who have a taste for such collections: so we row away 
by the homicidal Smutty-nose to Star Island. Here is 
another large hotel, with excellent accommodations, 


ment; but whenever, under any provocation, this | but without the indefinable air of heme that fills 














Appledore. At Star Island, however, we can watch 
the surf break in high, fierce thrusts against the 
rocks, which, in their turn, seem to aid in the general 
commotion. Though they look so dark and disdain- 
ful, we, as we hear the thundering and continuous 
attack of the never-weary waves, know very well 
that with time the rocks themselves must give way, 
and that side of the island break crumblingly into 
the devouring water. Behind us is the monument 
of John Smith—the husband of Pocahontas? No; 
but saved by her heroism and generosity from a vio- 
lent death. How he came here to die and be buried 
is a mystery—to be solved, probably, by any one 
who will take the trouble to read the records of the 
islands. 

“One of the prettiest objects at Appledore is a 
woman. She is a poetess, and has the only private 
house on the island. To her exquisite taste we are 
much indebted for the use of the natural features of 
this small collection of rocks. Wherever it is possi- 
bie Art and her handmaid Taste, have evidenly been 
busy. The result is as unique as it is satisfactory. 
When we have listened long to the billows bursting, 

aging, roaring at Star Island, we come back through 
the sunset on the smooth water. We see White 
Island, where the lighthouse stands, and where the 
poetess spent her early life, absolutely without any 
society but that of her own family. At the pleasant 
age of fifteen, her seclusion was broken by a young 
man! 

“* Now, what is the end of the beginning? Besides 
youth, suppose a sufficient amount of attractions on 
both sides, and we have as delightful a novelas need 
be written. We willnotmeddle witha private manu- 
script, but deal only with the printed work, which is 
an interesting addition to the romantic features of 
the islands. 

“ Have yon read ‘ Baddeck, and that sort of thing ?’ 
If you have, its charming humor will discourage you 
from listening to any other adventures. Ours were, 
at the least, as tame as this author’s, and Iam afraid 
I could not gild them with any such fancies. Other- 
wise I would take you to Bald Rock, where a sheer 
precipice of one hundred and fifty feet seems to have 
been cleft in one of Nature’s rages, and through flat 
down in a mass of trap-rock. A wave of quartz glit- 
ters along on its surface, and the disturbances of the 
natural layers show that some violent volcanic force 
tore this mass from its belongings. We gazed very 
reverentially at the sublime surroundings, and then, 
as man is ‘half dust, half deity,’ found the immense 
mass a gigantic convenience for our picnic.” 





A SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

THE supposed necessity of sending American 
children abroad, in order that they may acquire the 
capacity of speaking foreign languages correctly, is 
obviated by a class of schools now arising among us, 
and well represented by the institution in Boston, 
known as the “School of Modern Languages,” con- 
ducted by Messrs. Theophilus Heness for German, 
and Lambert Sauveur for the French department. 
We do not know whether this was the first school of 
that description established in our country; but, 
judging by the testimonials from eminent authorities 
appended to the catalogue for the present year, it 
has been among the most successful. The object of 
the school is to teach the pupils the foreign languages 
in the same manner in which they learn their mother 
tongue, namely, by constant use in ordinary conver- 
sation. For this purpose, all the studies of the 
school are conducted either in French or in German, 
and all intercourse is carried on in one or other of 
those languages, English not being allowed to be 
spoken in the school. In this way necessity and 
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| practice soon render the scholars adepts in the use 





| 


of those languages, while they are saved the expense 
and disadvantages of a residence in a foreign coun- 
try to attain them. 

The evidence in favor of the system from those 
who have had experience of its results is very satis- 
factory. President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
writes to Mr. Heness:— 

“From what [ have seen of the class of children to 
which my boys have belonged this year at your 
school, I am satisfied that your method of teaching 
children German, without any translating, is a wise 
one. I think my boys of twelve and nine have gota 
hold of the language which they will never lose.” 

Professor J. R. Lowell gives equally strong testi- 
mony in regard to the French department, speaking 
also from experience in hisown family. The school, 
it should be observed, is open to pupils of both sexes. 
Two courses, each of thirty-six weeks (five days per 
week, three hours a day), are considered sufficient 
to give the pupils a mastery of the two languages, 
while affording them instruction in geegraphy and 
history, the exact and natural sciences, and other 
ordinary branches of education. It is to be hoped 
that not only will this school continue to be as well 
and successfully conducted as heretofore, but that 
others will be established in sufficient numbers to 
deprive any of our people of an excuse for expatriating 
themselves for the presumed benefit of their children. 


__-- 


WHAT WE EAT. 


THE new lawin England for the inspection of arti- 
cles of food offered for sale has been enforced with 
surprising effect. A recent report of the inspectors 
of food for the city of London states that in the 
preceding year there had been condemned nearly 
eighty tons of meat; more than a million of fish, 
weighing four hundred tons, and about two thou- 
sand bushels of oysters and other shell-fish. Vast 
quantities of foreign fruit were found to be objec- 
tionable. Of figs alone there was condemned tlhe 
astonishing amount of thirty hogsheads, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six boxes, six hundred barrels, forty 
bags, and “sixty-nine cart-loads” besides; and large 
quantities of currants underwent the same fate. 
But for legal inspection, all that mass of substances 
injurious to health would have been offered for sale, 
and, from its cheapness, would doubtless have found 
purchasers and consumers. 

The question arises whether we are any better off 
in this country, and whether a similar system of in- 
spection is not needed to prevent our people—and 
particularly the poorer classes in large cities—from 
being poisoned by improper food. If any such en- 
actment is passed, it should, to be thoroughly effec- 
tual, provide that the inspecting officials shall be 
taken from the class of persons most interested and 
practised in the selection of food for the household, 
viz., matrons experienced in housekeeping. Such 
officials, with the health of their own and their 
neighbors’ families at stake, might be trusted to be 
vigilant and incorruptible in the performance of 
their duties. The dismay of a delinquent dealer, 
conscious of stale fish or spoiled figs, at the unwel- 
come apparition of an inexorable and unbribable 
“inspectress” on his premises, may be readily im- 
agined. One or two visitations of the sort would 
doubtless suffice to work a very salutary improve- 
ment in the food market. 





THE MOON AS A HABITATION. 

A HUNDRED years ago the existence of life on the 
moon was hotly debated, and a majority of semi-sci- 
entific people took the affirmative of the question. 
It seemed impossible to them that the beautiful orb 
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should be a vacant globe. But the progress of tele- 
scopic construction has left no doubt on the subject. 
Says a recent writer in The British Quarterly Re- 
uiew :— 


* Our inquiry resolves itself into a kind of inquest 
upon the moon, and after listening to a number of 
witnesses we are compelled to admit that the theory 
of intelligent occupation dies a violent death. Fire, 
air, earth, and water have all declared against it. 
The tyrannous heat which burns by day, and the 
curdling cold which desolates by night, are alike hos- 
tile to vitality. The meagre or utterly missing atmo- 
sphere forbids the supposition that life exists unless 
we can believe that flesh and blood are able to flourish 
in vacuo. The rocky surface of the orb, which is 
clothed by no ascertained deposits of soil, appears as 
unfavorable to fertility as a macadamized road ; and 
the want of water—the very life’s blood of our own 
globe—seems to exhaust all hope that rational crea- 
tures, bearing any marked resemblance to ourselves, 
can possibly tenant so unfinished a world.” 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN Russta.—Russia, which 


has made such good progress in some respects, is far | 


behind the rest of Christendom in others, and par- 
ticularly in regard to education. It is stated that 
the government has recently determined, after much 
consideration, to establish one “high sehool for 
women.” But it is decided that “this institution 
shall not be a university for grown women, but a sort 
of ‘finishing school’ for girls. It will be divided into 
five sections, including one for natural philosophy 
and another for history and philology. Logic and 
psychology are to be compulsory subjects in all the 
sections, and the chief aim of the school is to train 
up girls for governesses.”’ If this is all that the Rus- 
sian government will do for women, there need be 
no wonder that those who desire an education for a 
higher purpose should go to seek it in Switzerland 
and other countries more liberally disposed than 
their. own. 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Anovt forty years ago, when my home was in | 


Boston, an effort was made to introduce vocal music 
as one of the lessons to be taught in all the primary 
schools of that literary city. The leader of this 
novel measure was Professor John Mason, eminent 
as an instructor in the art of psalmody, and highly 
esteemed for his abilities and success in the profes- 
sion which he seemed to love as the means of doing 
good. He held the faith that all children who could 
talk could be taught to sing, and that it was the 
duty of those who had care of the young to have all 
taught the art of psalmody. He said that the sim- 
plicity of harmonious sounds, united with words and 
tnoughts which morally educated the young mind 
in the knowledge of truth and goodness, could never 
be wholly forgotten; and that rhyme and reason 
were important aids to memory. 

Professor Mason thus gave his views when re- 
questing that I would help his plan by writing 
** Little Songs for Little Children,” which he would 
set to music. I knew he was master of the art he 
taught, and that his motives were worthy of success. 
The songs were written; his plan was faithfully car- 
ried out, and with wonderful effect. 

Boston is now renowned for its proficieney—we 
may well call it perfectness—in choral music, or 
psalmody. It is the only city in America (perhaps 
in the world) where all classes of people are, in 
childhood, educated to sing in the schools: where 
they are taught to read. The results are that the 
children of Massachusetts, who there enjoy this 
privilege, have given to the nation an exposition of 
the musical power of song or psalmody such as has 
never before been heard on this side of the Atlantic. 
fhe triumph of choral voices at the Boston Coli- 


| 


} 


| mind the small beginning forty years ago. 


seum was a joy to be remembered by all lovers of 
the musical art. We did not have the privilege of 
enjoying this pleasure; but the report brought to 
We 


! thought of the good professor who struck the first 





chord of this wonderful creation of choral voices 
which had inade the men and women of Boston thus 
happy and glorious, as it were, in the possession of a 
new faculty both of giving and of enjoying pleasure. 
Our mention of the ‘Little Song Book” was not 
to claim any merit in the success, but to do honor to 
a good and faithful man, whose work has borne 
such precious fruit. And then we wanted to interest 
those who are in earnest to promote improvement 
in the free schools to introduce vocal music as the 
best method of securing attendance of pupils with- 
out compulsion. If the little songs we put before 
the little folks have any part in hastening this era of 
vocal music in the free schools, we shall be richly 
compensated for our part in the good work. 


WINTER JOYS. 


I never will say, 
“How cold to-day!" 
And shiver, and shake, and moan; 
The winter has joys 
For us, little boys, 
I’ll sing in a joyous tone. 


There’s the quiet slide, 
And merry sleigh ride, 
When bells are Jingling free; 

And jolly snowbal 
And, better than all, 
The coasting sled for me. 
The bell rings ‘‘Come!” 
To our warm school-room, 
And master good, but stern; 
And his eagle eye 
Is saying, “ Try!” 
And all are glad to learn. 


And when I’m “best boy,” 
How I jump for joy, 
Bound home thro’ snow and rain! 
And mother will say, 
In her laughing way, 
“ Here’s Frank—with his medal again!” 


MARY’S LAMB. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

* Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

It follewed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school 


And so the teacher turned it out, 
But still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about, 
Till a! should appear ; 

And then it ran to her, and laid 
Its head upon her arm, 

As if to say, “I’m not afraid, 
You'll keep me from all harm.” 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
The eager children cry. 

“Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher made reply: 

“And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 

And make it follow at your call, 
If you are only kind.” 





BEAUTY.—What beauty of contrast does life ex- 


| hibit! And yet what likeness of beauty in everything 


that God has made! There is the luminous globe, so 
exquisitely shaded from centre to circumference, 
with its circling rings of light, the nearer ring twenty 
thousand miles from the globe it surrounds; an«l 
there is the daisy shining at our feet, each blossom 
breaking into circles of white light as the sun’s rays 
touch it. Yet this tender blossom is bound to earth 
by a thread of green, that is not easily uprooted; 
while that great globe rolls through space, upheld 
by the finger of Jehovah alone. 
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Health Department. 


BILIARY DISORDER. 


BILIARY derangement is so frequent an ailment in 
civilized life, its history is so intimately connected 
with the general principles of health, and the pre- 
vention, or at least alleviation, of the disorder is so 
much under individual control, that it has special 
claims upon our attention. 

In ordinary health there must be a certain balance 
maintained between the secretion and ultimate des- 
tination of the bile, the assimilation of food, and the 
functions of respiration; that in the excreted bile 
the blood is freed from certain principles—contain- 
ing a large amount of carbon—which could not be 
retained in it without injury to health ; that, further, 
the bile, after being separated from the blood by the 
liver, and thrown out into the general tract of the 
alimentary canal, performs an important part in the 
function of assimilation; and that, lastly, a consid- 
erable proportion of the bHe—without the coloring 
matter—is re-absorbed into the system, with the nu- 
triment, in such a state as to fit it—or rather its car- 
bon—for union with the oxygen which enters by the 
lungs, so that, while heat is generated, the carbon, 
by taking the form of carbonic acid, is fitted for ex- 
cretion by the lungsor skin. Upon these facts hinge 
the causes of one at least of the most prevalent 
biliary disorders, that which depends upon the in- 
troduction into the system of a proportion of carbon 
aliment too great to be removed by the oxygen ob- 
tainable through the lungs, and which has its ordi- 
nary termination in the attacks which are termed 
“ bilious attacks,” “sick headaches,” “ bowel com- 
plaints,” “bilious cholera,’ according to the man- 
ner in which the patient fs affected. 

The second form of biliary disorder depends upon 
torpidity or inactivity of the liver itself. The third 
form is the reverse of the first: the gland itself may 
be sufficiently active, but the blood does not afford 
sufficient material for it to work upon, and bile is 
deficient. This is most frequent in children. 

The first form of biliary disorder, that dependent 
upon the accumulation of carbon, or of the elements 
of bile in the blood, must evidently be owing to one 
of the following causes, or a combination of them: 
Either too much food, especially of a highly carbon- 
ized character, such as fats, oils, sugars, etc., is 
habitually consumed, or the habits are too physically 
inactive to keep the functions of respiration, animal 
heat, and motor change, and circulation, in healthy 
action: or the external atmosphere is so temporarily 
or permanently rarefied by heat, that the individual 
cannot obtain the full supply of oxygen in respira- 
tion; lastly, the excretory functions of the skin may 
be impeded. Now, although it is unquestionable 
that some individuals have a much greater tendency 
to biliary disorder than others, it is also unques- 
tionable that all have it in their power, in a great 
Cegree if not entirely, to control or obviate that ten- 
ceney, by attention to, and practical application of, 
the above principles. In those who suffer habitually 





from sick headaches—which depend generally upon | 


the presence of bile in the stomach—and from other 
forms of biliary disorder common to this country, 
here is generally traceable great error in diet; fats, 
melted butter, pastry, meat, malt liquors or wine, 
and other highly carbonized articles of diet, are 
taken too freely, or at least are too regularly in- 
dulged in, whilst at the same time very little active 
exercise is taken; the blood becomes overloaded 








with carbon; languor, sleepiness, headaches, giddi- 
ness, loss of appetite, furred tongue, depression of 
spirits, are the consequences, and continue, until at 
last the system is relieved, wholly or partially, by an 
excessive excretion of vitiated bile, which pagses off 
either by vomiting or purging. That deficient exer- 
cise has much to do with the formation of such a 
state of system, is evident from the much greater 
prevalence of such attacks among women, who take 
little exercise, than among men. Habitual neglect 
of the skin, also, by impeding the excretion of car- 
bonic acid from its extensive surface, undoubtedly 
assists the evil. Again, we have bilious attacks, 
prevalent among the community generally—but at 
particular periods of the year—that is, in summer or 
autumn, during or immediately succeeding a pre- 
vailing high temperature, and to this high tempera- 
ture must we look for the cause; for whilst, as a 
general rule, habits have not been changed, people 
have been, in consequence of the rarefied atmo- 
sphere, inhaling a less proportion of oxygen than 
usual. 

From what has now been said, it is evident how 
much the avoidance of biliary disorder is under in- 
dividual control; the question is in reality not one 
of medicine, but of diet and regimen; medicine cer- 
tainly may be required, but not by any means to the 
extent it is often used. Those who are habitually 
liable to biliary disorder ought most strictly to regu- 
late the diet; fats of all kinds—execept, in some 
cases, toasted bacon—must be avoided ; butter either 
entirely avoided, or used in very small proportion, 
and never when melted ; animal food may be taken 
in moderation, but should never be consumed at 
night; much sugar, strong tea or coffee, malt liquor, 
and the heavier wines, such as port, or sweet wines, 
are all bad. In addition to plain meat, bread, well- 
boiled vegetables, farinaceous preparations, and 
fruits, ripe or cooked, are the best articles of diet, 
and, if stimulants are required, a little sherry, 
brandy, or gin, with water. Exercisé regniarly in 
the open air must be taken, and the skin Kept clean 
and in an active state. If the bowels are confined, a 
pint of warm water, used as a clyster, will be a most 
suitable aperient, or one or two of the compound 
rhubarb and blue pills may be taken; it is much 
better, however, not to trust to medicine. When 
from any cause the languor, sleepiness, furred 
tongue, ete., give notice of an impending bitious at- 
tack, five or six grains of blue pill should be taken, 
and followed by a black draught, or dose of infusion 
of senna, or of castor oil, in the morning. Having 
thus cleared the system, it is better to trust to diet 
and regimen than to a repetition of the dose as a 
corrective of indulgence. 


—— ar 


Literary Aotices. 








From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; or, the Missing Bride. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. There is no 
lady writer in the country who has written so much, 
and who is so universally popular as Mrs. South- 
wortk. Her plots are always original and exceed- 
ingly clever, and her characters mildly drawn. We 
see that the publishers offer a complete set of her 
works ineuniform bindings, at a low figure. 

THE LOST BANK-NOTE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

FIVE THOUSAND A YEAR. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 

Two very entertaining stories by one of the most 
popular of English lady novelists. 
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From E. C. TRENWITH, Philadelphia;:— 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. Novem- 
ber, 1874. We are glad tu see upon our table this ex- 
cellent monthly, whose success shows the general 
interest in scientific topics. The editor is one of our 
best known chemists, and a lecturer of great interest. 
The articles are well chosen and interesting; we 
have made one of them the theme of an article in 
this Editors’ Table. 

From Harper & Broturrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, S HAPFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

LIFE OF ANDREW HULL FOOTE, Rear-Admi- 
rai United States Navy. By James Mason Hoppin, 
Professorin Yale College, “ Inthis biography,” says 
the author, “I have not indulged in highly-wrought 
descriptions of military scenes and events, but with 
xreat pains have endeavored to keep on the exact 
level of truth, carefully verifying every fact and 
statement by all the authorities at my command, so 
that (though the hope may be a vain one) this vol- 
ume might form a slight contribution to the material 
of future history, especially the history of the late war 
in one of its most peculiar and important phases.” 
The book is one which will be read with especial in- 
terest by officers and seamen in the navy, and by 
young men generally, who will see in Rear-Admiral 


Foote a life of noble aims and ambitions, of tireless | 


industry and indomitable energy. The volume con- 
tains a mostadmirable steel portrait of the subject 
of the biography. 

THE GENESIS OF THE NEW 
CHURCHES. By Leonard Bacon. The author of 
this volume lays no claim to especial originality. He 
has examined carefully all the histories, chronicles, 
and records he could ebtain, which related in any 
degree to the subject under his consideration; and, 
gathering his facts from these, with now and then 
venturing a new interpretation, or drawing a new 
conclusion, he has tried to write “for all sorts of 


ENGLAND 


intelligent and thoughtful readers,” an account of | 


the origin and development of the churches of New 
England. Itisa “story of faith and martyrdom, of 
heroic endeavor and heroic constancy,” with only so 
much of secular history as is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the subject. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY 
on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, to 
Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. By Albert 
Barnes. This is a revised edition of a work which 
has already received the approval of the public, and 
taken a permanent place in American theological 
literature. 

A SACK OF GOLD. A Novel. 
Johnson, author of ‘Joseph the Jew.” This is a 
book of superior merit. Its plot is something out of 
the ordinary line, and its characters possess— per- 
sonalities of their own. It is, moreover, a genuine 


AND PRACTICAL, 


By Virginia W. | 


| seribes in an equally excellent manner the natives 


of Somersetshire. The: person even who would be- 
grudge the time spent in reading an ordinary novel, 
will feel that the perusal of this weli repays him. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & CoaTEgEs, Piiladelphia:— 

A TERRIBLE SECRET. A Novel. By May Ag- 
nes Fleming, author of ** A Wonderful Woman,”’ ete. 
A highly sensational novel, whose heroine is named 
Inez, and cf the dark, Spanish type of beauty, whose 
other characters possess mysterious secrets, and are, 
some of them, capable of frightful jealousy: a book, 
in fact, of the intense school which inveterate novel 
readers will delight in. 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. By J. G. Hol- 
land. The reputation which Dr. Holland has earned 
by his previous poems is hardly sustained in this vol- 
ume. The story is weak, his illustrations often ab- 
surd, and the poetry itself occasionally sounds like 
very commonplace prose fettered and clogged by 
rhyme and metre. To say that the whole volume is 
thus deserving of condemnation, is, however, saying 
too much. There are brilliant passages, and stanzas 
breathing the most exalted sentiments, which go far 
toward atoning for the weakness of the poem as a 
whole. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. By Jules Verne. 
The reputation of Jules Verne as a writer of impos- 
sible yet exceedingly consistent fiction is already 
well established, while this story adds new lustre to 
its brightness. The story opens where probably 
never a story opened before—in a balloon five hun- 
dred feet from the surface of the globe, and nobody 
knows how far from land. The heroes are wrecked 
in the air, and their wonderful adventures are nar- 
rated with an assumption of probability delightful 
to the reader. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through J. B. 
LipprncoTt & Co., Philadelphia:— 

STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. Discussions for 
Young Men. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. This book 
contains a series of essays on various moral and re- 
ligious topics, which will recommend themselves to 
the thoughtful reader. While maintaining and de- 
fending evangelical fi is of belief, the writer yet 
displays a moderate liberality which is most com- 
mendable. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. By 


| Frank R. Stockton, author of “Round-About Ram- 


American story, and as such, its éxcellencies will at- 


tract special attention. 

SALEM; A Tule of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. Castleton. The localities named and described 
in this novel are actual places, and many of its inci- 


dents are strictly authentic, being either copies of 


court recerds or carefully compiled from the most 
reliable historians. These incidents are connected 
with that witcheraft, the belief in which was the 
crowning superstition of two centuries ago. The 
story is well written, and exceedingly pathetic. 
LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. 
PD. Blackmore, author of ** Maid of Sker,” ete. Asa 
writer of novels illustrative of peculiar phases of pro- 
vincial character and life, Mr. Blackmore is without 
a fival. His “ Maid of Sker’’ was a masterpiece in 
its way. The present volume, “ Lorna Doone,” de- 


| for children. 


bles,” ete. This is just the kind of story that young 
folks like—full of adventure, seasoned with a spice 
of fun, and with real live boys and girls in it. The 
book is handsomely illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings from designs by the best American artists. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
*hiladelphia :— 

ROSALIE’S PET. By the author of the “ Bessie 
Books.” Miss Mathews is, perhaps, our best writer 
She has that curious simplicity whieh 


| makes her books easy reading both to young and old. 
Mothers and older sisters may be amused and inter- 


ested by her stories as well as the little ones. This 
is the history of a little girl whose mother, from being 
rich, became poor, and was found in der adversity 
by her old friend, Miss Ashton, who took the daugh- 
ter to be one of “ her girls.””, We have spent a pleas- 
ant hour over the pleasant story, and hope that, in 
the holiday season, « great many children have done 
the same. 








; 
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DOORS OUTWARD. This is one of the ordinary 
type of Sunday-school bookS, well intended but not 


especially interesting. In writing for the youngeare | 


saould be taken that every sentence should be at 
once easy to understand, and written with perfect 
purity of English. If the authoress had been more 
observant of these simple canons, she would have 
produced a more readable yolume. 

From THE AUTHOR:— 

A HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF QUEENSBURY, 
N.Y. By A. W. Holden, M. D. Dr. Holden has col- 
lected, with infinite care and trouble, the scattered 
materials of his loeal history, has fused them into 
one organic whole, and has produced a handsome 
book which will be the definitive authority upon the 
past and present condition of Queensbury. It is 
well printed, and beautifully bound and illustrated. 
These local records are the foundations of history, 
and without them there could be no comprehensive 
epitome of State or nationalexistence. Tothe friends 
of those commemorated, and to citizens of the town, 
they will possess a special interest. The work is pub- 
lished by Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

MORE BED.-.TIME STORIES. By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. Miss Moulton is a graceful and pathe- 
tic writer, whose little sketches are full of life and 
color. Sometimes, perhaps, she is a little too senti- 
mental, and her style suffers from a high-wrought 
mood; but in most of these stories she has expressed 
a noble purpose in well-chosen words. Her book is 
beautifully illustrated by Miss Ledyard, and beauti- 
fully printed by the Messrs. Roberts. 

MISCHIEF’S THANKSGIVING. By Susan Coo. 
lidge. Another beautiful book for Christmas holi- 
days, by the authoress of ‘*‘ The New- Year’s Bargain.” 
It is marked with the same delicate humor, quick 
touches of sympathy with children’s life and ways, 
and desire to help them that were so conspicuous in 
her former book. The versesat the beginning of the 
volume are enough to give us a most favorable idea 
of the writer. May she live to publish many more 
such stories—to amuse many more children, and in 
amusing, to teach them. 


From Leg & SHEPARD, Bogton, through CLAXTON, 
ReMseEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Ghd J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia:— 

SUNNY SHORES; or, Young America in Italy 
and Austria. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
This is the fourth book of the second series of the 
“Young America Abroad” series. It takes the 
Academy Squadron up the Adriatic Sea, and to va- 
rious ports on the Mediterranean, and to numerous 
places of interest in Austria and Italy. 

RUNNING TO WASTE. The Story of a Tomboy. 
By George M. Baker. This book belongs to a class 
already popular with the American people—a class 
designed especially for the reading of young folks, 
yet almost equally suited to the taste of older people 
as well. The story is lively and amusing, and, 
though possessing no extraordinary merit, will be 
well received. 


From Lorre, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 


CAMILLA: A Tule of a Violin. Being the Artist | 


Life of Canfilla Urso. By Charles Barnard. This 
books reads more like a romance than a biography. 
It tells a touching story, in an effective way, of a 
little girl’s struggles with the world—struggles all 
the more severe because she was a girl, and not a 
boy—and her final successes, won by steadfastness 





of purpose, indomitabie energy, and unflagging per- 
severance. Every one should read this book. 

RISEN FROM THE RANKS; or, Harry Walton's 
| Success. By Horatio Alga, Jr. We find in this vol 
ume a continuation of the history of Harry Walton, 
who was fifst introduced to the public in the pages 
of “Bound to Rise.” ‘“ Risen from the Ranks” is 
the third volume of the second series of the “ Luck 
and Pluck Books.” 


From TILton & Co., Boston :— 

MRS. PARTINGTON’S EDITION OF MOTHER 
GOOSE. By Uncle Willis. The Messrs. Tilton, al- 
ways famous for their typography and illustration, 
have lavished both on ‘“* Mother Goose.” They could 
not have found a worthier subject. Scott makes 
Charles IL. say that most things in life remind him 
of Mother Goose; and certainly no such classic for 
children has ever existed. The feature of this edi- 
tion are the pictures, about one to a page. What 
better present for a little child for the holidays? 


From THE EpItor:— 

THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. Ed- 
ited by Edward J. Sears, LL.D. June, 1874. We are 
glad to see a Quarterly devoted to the careful and 
thorough discussion of important subjects. We find 
this number full of articles inviting and compelling 
| thought. Dr. Sears isan able and impartial editor. 
'and his Review ranks high among our American 
magazines. We thank him kindly for his stand on 
the “ Woman Question,” and his gratifying mention 
of the Editress of the Lapy’s BOoK. 

From LItrE.L & Gay, Boston:— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Octoberand November, 
1874. This admirable eclectic is now more than thirty 
years old, and remains what it has been from the first 
—unapproached in its peculiar field. The cream of 
the English reviews and magazines is here accessible 
to American readers. The only rival to Littell of 
late years has been Every Saturday, which it has 
now absorbed; and the “new blood” seems to show 
itself in the increased interest and vigor of the num- 
bers now lying on our table. From the first that 
comes to hand, we cite the following articles: 
“Charles L and his Father,’ a sparkling historical 
sketch by Peter Bayne; “Crabbe’s Poetry,” a bril- 
liant review by Leslie Stephen, who disputes with 
Mr. Arnold the primacy of English criticism; “ The 
| Fool of Five Forks,” Bret Harte’s last California 

story; two serials, one by William Black, the other 

by the author of *‘The Maid of Sker;” a fine and 
thoughtful paper on Virgil’s “Sea Descriptions,” 
and two smaller political articles from the Saturday 

Review and Pall Mall Gazette. A more delightful 
| Table of Contents could hardly be imagined. Léittel/ 
| supplies a place which nothing else can fill. 





From W. W. Watney, Toledo, Ohio, through J B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
SILVER CAROLS. A Obvillection of New Music 
for Day Schools, ete. By J. H. Leslie and W. A. 
Ogden. Most of the music which this little book con- 
| tains is entirely new; and from a careful examina. 
| tion of it, we pronounce it really superior in character 

—much above that which is ordinarily offered to the 
| public in books of its class—and especially adapted 
for school and family use. We hope it may obtain, 
as it deserves, a great popularity. 

From Henry C. L&A, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. October, 1874. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M. D. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 





? : 7 
Gooden 5 Arm-€ hair. 
JANUARY, 1875. 

“A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 

Tue “ Arm-Chair,” as is its yearly custom, sends 
forth the above sincere compliment to its friends. 
In looking back over the trials that they, along with 
ourselves, have passed through the last twelve 
months, the sympathies of our nature are naturally 
awakened, and this time-honored wish rises to our 
lips. Every one of us at this season looks forward 
to the future with cheerful expectations and renewed 
resolves confidence.- We are conscious that we 
may encounter trials and difficulties; yet we are 
sure that our cup will not be wholly unmixed with 
pleasure, if we go forward manfully and bravely, 
and that the sunshine of the past is a bright promise 
of that which is tocome. This is a good time for 
considering what means to employ for improving 
yourselves and adding to your wisdom. We shall 
be glad if the exertions we shall make in our new 
volume to please and benefit our friends will be cor- 
dially welcomed as one of the means of improve- 
ment in the time to come as they have been in the 
times gone by. 


a 
ana 


Gopey is up to time this month and always up with 
the times. With increasing years there are no symp- 
toms of any lagging in the race for public favor. The 
letter-press, alike in prose and verse, is a worthy ac- 
companiment of the embellishments. The stories 
are the contributions of well-known writers ; the poe- 
try above mediocrity, and the original suggestions 





made by the veteran and experienced editors nume- 
rous and valuable. The manifesto for 1875 holds out 
many promises of fresh novelties, and offers a copy | 
of a handsome Chromo, “ The Rescue,” to every sub- | 
scriber, and the choice of three beautiful Chromos 
to the getters-up of clubs. In consequence of the 
change in the postal law fifteen cents must hereafter 
be sent with the price of each subscription.—Zhe 
New Age, Philadelphia. 


As an evidence of the character of the stories we 
have in our possession to give our readers this year, 
the January number is a good specimen. The stories 
“One New Year’s Eve,” “ Pride,” “The Still Small 
Voice,” and “The Machinist,’ which will be con- 
cluded in February, are really excellent. These, 
with a number of shorter stories and miscellaneous 
articles, certainly outrank any that can or will be 
published by others. 


IF we could have but one magazine to come to our 
table, that one would certainly be GopDEY. It gives 
more for the money than any of its competitors.— 
Republican, Newton, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN by using the best toilet pre- 
prration. Laird’s Bloom of Youth will remove tan, 
freckles, and all discolorations from the skin, leav- 
ing it soft, smooth, clear, white, and beautiful. 
P-ice 75 cents per bottle. Sold at all druggists. 
Depot, 5 Gold Street, New York. 





GODEY’S magazine has long been recognized as a 
member of the family in thousands of homes which 
would not be quite complete without its presence.— 
Union and Journal, Biddeford, Maine. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the reminders we have given | 
our friends about sending the fifteen cents postage | 
along with their subscriptions, there appear to be | 
many of them who have not seen it. If there is any 
delay in their receiving their January numbers, it is | 
their own fault. Look at colored slip. | 


| ing. 
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Wuat an excitement our December Cnuromo illus- 
tration “Outin the Storm” created among our sub- 
scribers! But what will they say when they see the 
January one? We think it superior. And that steel 
plate, “‘Grandmamma’s Christmas Visitors’’—could 
anything be more finished? And the fashion-plate! 
And yet we may improve. 

GoprEy'’s Lapy’s Book maintains its supremacy 
over all competitors. As it is the oldest, so it is in 
many respects the best. Its literary contents are 
always fresh, its pictorial embellishments well exe- 
cuted and true to nature. Our lady readers will be 
gratified with its perusal, and pleased with its con- 
tents.—Reveiile, Washburn, Ill. 

A GRAND hotelis projected for Jersey City. It will 
be built on the site of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
depot, in that city. The depot will be underneath 
the hotel, which is to be of the most modern con- 
struction. This isa good idea. All the railroad sta- 
tions in England have a fine hotel attached to them. 


Gopey's Lapy’s Boox.—There is no higher style 
of magazine in this specific field of literature in the 
country than Gopry’s.—Journal, Franklin, N. H. 

A Most CouRTEOUS QUEEN.—Queen Victoria has 
always been held up to the world as a model woman 
and queen. But the following, which we copy from 
one of our dailies, does not exhibit her character for 
politeness in a very nice light:— 

“Citizens of a republic are supposed not to know 
very much of the etiquette of courts or the ways of 
royalty, and if they are ignorant concerning such 
things if may be presumptuous for them to criticize 
the conduct of a sovereign in any given case in which 
such a person seems to have violated the laws of 
courtesy. But there are certain ordinary rules of 
politeness which even kings and queens can hardly 
set at defiance without appearing to be very ungra- 
cious, and some of these that estimable woman 
Queen Victoria is charged with disregarding fre- 
quently. It will be remembered that she and her 
daughter Beatrice made war upon the daughter of 
the Czar immediately after the marriage of the lat- 
ter with the Duke of Edinburgh, upon a question of 
precedence, and, despite the fact that the duchess 
was a stranger in a strange land, and was entitled 


| to much kindness from her new relations, she was 


treated — badly, unless rumor told falsehoods. 
Subsequently, when the Czar came to England to 
arrange the little family quarrel. the queen flouted 
out of London, while he was her guest, without even 
so much as saying good-by. A month or two ago, 
while upon his return from Iceland, the King of 
Denmark, father-in-law of the Prince of Wales, 
visited Scotland, and it is asserted that the queen, 
who was then at Balmoral, completely ignored the 
fact of his presence in the country. He was not 
asked to leave his hotel, and the only member of the 
royal family who went to see him was his own 
daughter. Even the Prince of Wales failed to make 
his appearance. About a fortnight ago the Duchess 
of Edinburgh gave birth to a son; and her mother, 
the Empress of Russia, came to remain with her 
during her illness, as an anxious mother should. It 


| is now affirmed in London letters just received that 


the queen has not indicated in any manner that she 


| is aware of the visit of the empress, and has not 


manifested any intention to give her friendly greet- 
In private life such conduct as this would be 
considered in the grossest sense unmannerly ; but as 
these royal people are in matters of this kind a law 
unto themselves, it may not strike the queen’s visit- 
ors as it does common people who have a respect for 


| the demands of courtesy.” 


THERE appears to be a want of knowledge of 
geography among some European publishers. We 
received a letter lately from a publisher in Berlin, 
Prussia, addressed to **Godey’s Lady’s Book, Phila- 
delphia, Oregon.” 


New Year is GopEy’s 


A Goon present for the 
LabDy’'s Book, and the Chromo—“ The Rescue. 
a 
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HOLLOWAY'S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR JANUARY.— 
This is the 145th monthly number of this favorite 
periodical, commencing the thirteenth year of its 
publication. It is the oldest, and we claim that it is 
the best, of the kiud published. Persous at a dis- 
tance can subscrive to it with safety, knowing that 
it is firmly established, and that they will get all 
their numbers. We prepay the postage this year 
without extra charge, and this cause of vexation to 
subseribers is therefore done away with. The new 
year opens with a brilliant fantaisie by Brinley Rich- 
ards; a beautiful song by M. W. Balfe, composer of 
the opera of the Bohemian Girl; a pretty mazourka 
by McNaughton, composer of “ Belle Mahone,” etc., 
and other fine music. Brinley Richard’s fantaisie 
alone sells at 60 cents in the music stores; yet we 
give that complete, and all the other music in the 
January number, for 40 cents. One year’s subscrip- 


tion, M4, and we prepay the postage on all the num- | 


bers. Two subscriptions, $8, for which we also give 
a premium of $5 worth of new music; 50 cents must 
also be sent with this for prepayment of postage on 
the premium and the two copies for the year. Large 
clubs, $3 each, particulars of which will be sent on 
application. .In no other form can the same amount 
of first-class, fashionable, real sheet music be ob- 
tained for the same money, and we trust that every 
reader of this will forward the price for a year’s sub- 
scriptien and secure the regular visits of the Month/y. 
We shall not print more copies than are ordered, 
and it will be necessary, therefore, to send at once to 
secure the year complete. We suggest the Monthly 
as an elegant and appropriate holiday present to any 
and every lover of music. Address subscriptions 
only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia. 

GopeEy’s Lapy'’s Boox.—Take it all in all, no 
monthly in our land possesses superior claims to the 
yermanent patronage of an appreciating public. It 
1as honestly won its wide-spread popularity.—Oour- 
ier, Newark, N. 

A Famine, InpDEED.—An incident which has oe- 
curred in the experience of a preceptor will doubt- 
less occur repeatedly in that of other preceptors. 
According to a book, “In the year 1847-48, potatoes 
formed the sole food of the Irish peasantry.” A 
school-boy read this passage as follows: “In the 
year 1847, forty-eight potatoes formed the sole food 
of the Irish peasantry.” Of course. Be careful in 
compiling school-books.” 


ALEXANDRE DuMAS pére, when he gave a dinner 
party to commercial notabilities, had a somewhat 
singular method of deciding the time for the inferior 
wine to be produced. He enjoined his servants to 
nut the best wine on the table at the beginning of 
he meal, while the guests’ heads were clear ; “then,” 


said he, “watch the conversation, and directly you | 
hear any single one of the company say, ‘I, whoam | 
an honest man,’ you may be quite sure that all their | 


heads have gone astray, and you can serve up any 
rubbish you choose.” 


DEAD LetrerR Orrice.—The report for the year 
says: “During the year the Dead Letter Office re- 
ceived 4,601,773 letters, representing an actual or 
nominal value of $4,637,429, exclusive of jewelry or 
other property treated as of no money value; and 
1,392,224 letters, representing $3,909,868, were de- 
livered to the owners or writers, including 225,983 
which were returned unopened to foreign countries.” 
It is said that the government loses $1,000,000 annually 
by washed stamps. We don’t believe it. 

Tue illustrations in this number do not require 
any praise from our pen. We leave them to speak 


for themselves. 





OK AND MAGAZINE. 


| A NEw York idea of a sacred concert on a Sunday 


night. Rossini’s “ Barber of Seville’—a sacred con- 
| cert! The previous Sunday night they gave one of 
| Offenbach's licentio Opera Bouffe as a sacred concert 
| on Sunday night! 
| TERRACE GARDEN THEATRE, FIFTY-EIGHTI 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 

H. GRAU ae i pt ple < see 
STRAKOSCH ITALIAN OPERA. 
SUNDAY, OCT. 25, 1874, at 8 P. M., 
GRAND SACRED CONCERT AND GALA NIGHT. 

Mr. H. GRAU has the pleasure to announce that 
he has been successful in engaging the Strakosc) 
| Italian Opera for this night only, on which occasion 
| will be produced Rossini’s chef d’ceuvre, in three 


acts. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
ANOTHER sacred concert in New York :— 


**A New idea—Bowery Theatre, under the title of 
| grand sacred concert last Sunday evening, produced 

The Broken Sword,’ followed by the drama of ‘ Kit 
Carson,’ introducing J. B. Studley, Donald McKay 
| and his famous band of Warm Spring Indians. The 
| same programme remains the attraction for the en- 

tire week.” 

| “The Broken Sword” is a red-hot melo-drama. 
| Then that of “ Kit Carson” and the Warm Spring 
| Indians—they have queer ideas of sacred music in 


| New York. 


Tue following offers of exchange are taken from a 
London paper. Very curious:— 

“TI want a little dog, sensible, well behaved, and 
vigilant, in exchange for a London fancy canary of a 
prize strain, pair of crested parakeets, or pair of In- 

| dian doves; no toy, nor bulldog.—Mrs. A. J.’ 

| ‘A very handsome copy of Virtue’s Family Bible, 
| one of the first impressions, just bound, to exchange ; 
cost me £7; illustrated with steel engravings, maps, 
ete.; a suitable marriage present. What offers ?— 
CONSTANCE. ' 

“TI offer to exchange five fine ducks and drake, 
cock and twenty (mongrel) hens, some very large, 
all over their moulting. I want cast-iron movable 
pump and hose, garden roller, warranted grass seed, 
etc., or offers for a lady (near Aldershot).” 


A BENEVOLENT fruit-raiser in Worcester, England, 
was recently much annoyed by little boys, who stole 
| his peaches, after the manner of such small adven- 

turers. He one day saw a minute marauder go up 
into one of his trees. He was ready for the emer- 
gency, for he had provided a large stuifed dog, which 
he placed at the root of the tree, and then retired a 
little to watch the effect of his strategy. The little 
| boy, having filled his stomach and his pockets with 
| fruit, was about to descend, when his affrighted eye 

rested upon the animal. First he tried blandish- 
ments, viz., whistling, coaxing. Then he tried the 
sterner dodges, viz., threatening, scolding. All was 
| thrown away upon the stuffed dog, standing sternly 
| there and never moving his stiff tail an inch to the 

right or the left. The little boy had never seen a dog 
| like that, and after a while he understood that the 
— must be his dormitory for the night. The 
1ours dragged wearily on. The stuffed dog looked 
bigger and bigger in the dark. There was a plenty 
of peaches, but where was the little boy to find appe- 
| tite? Inthe morning the owner appeared and askel 

the little boy how he happened to be in the tree. 

Alas! not in the least regenerated by his sufferings 

he answered that he had been chased by the dog an 
| had ascended for safety! 


“ A sExTON of a church in New York is probably 
the richest man of his trade in America, his wealth 
being estimated at $250,000, all of which he has made 
while in his office.’ 

This is the celebrated Brown of Grace Church. No 
wedding, party, or funeral is complete in New York 
unless it is superintended by Brown. 





Tue ladies will find Dopsrs’ ELEcTRIC Soap far 
| superior to all other soaps for general washing, from 

blankets to laces. It is pure, uniform, and free from 
| all injurious ingredients. Saves time and clothes. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF TITLES. — Thackeray has 
been credited with the remark that he knew no peo- 
ple so fond of a lord as the Irish, except the Ameri- 
cans; and a penchant for men of aristocratic birth 
has of late years, especially when Americans have 
mixed so much among them, been repeatedly attrib- 
uted to our countrywomen. There is a degree of 
justice in the charge. Pope sang that every woman 
is at heart a rake; but he would have sang more 
truly had he said that every woman is at heart an 
aristocrat. The fact is that women are influenced 
by the imagination everi more than men, and rank 
forcibly appeals to this. In American women espe- 
cially there is a strong dash of the romantic and sen- 
timental, which greatly assists to heighten the charm 
of hereditary honor in their eyes. 

It must be conceded that, with all our advantages, 
life here partakes of the prosaic, and this is a princi- 
pal reason why we have so few good novels. Haw- 
thorne felt and acknowledged it. 
Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey would have proba- 
bly found themselves sadly at a loss for themes 
drawn from this country, had they been born on its 
shores. Washington Irving drew inspiration from 
abroad. Bracebridge Hall, with all the venerable 
associations surrounding it, is not to be found here. 
Thus, naturally enough, the romantic American 
girl, in those moments in which she is abandoned to 
her own imaginations, turns to other climes. She 
sees herself the mistress of an ancestral home, whose 
oriel windows, overhung with luxuriant ivy, the 
growth of centuries, look out upon deep glades 
where the dappled deer are browsing beneath the 
shade of glorious trees, She hears herself addressed 
as “* My Lady,” and pictures herself the object of re- 
spectful attention from a hundred retainers. Throngs 
of brilliant guests crowd the halls of which she is 
the bright particular star, the dispensing power of 
happiness and gayety. And then, if the scene shifts 
to town life, there are the court, society, the gay 
season, and those agreeable, handsome fellows, who 
seem to have nothing to do but to please and be 
pleased; who never plead “ business;’’ who never 
say they can’t go to park or flower show on account 
of it. What a pleasurable absence of the dry goods 
and tallow and hide atmosphere of a commercial 
city! What a variety of delightful interests! 

Our popular literature runs over with sketches of 
aristocratic life. Such American books as “Queechy,” 
which some years ago had so large a circulation, and 
of which the hero was a charming Englishman, with 
an ancestral home and £40,000 a year, have tended 
to foster this feeling. It is natural enough, and we 
doubt not that a young American lady who marries 
well in a foreign land has a very enjoyable life; per- 
haps more so in some respects than she would have 
here, for old countries offer greater zsthetic and so- 
cial advantages; but really desirable noblemen are 
by no means frequent in the marriage market, and 
American girls will do wisely to weigh well what 
they are about before they barter away their wealth 
to prop up the fortunes of indigent foreigners, who 
perhaps in secret despise them. Many such persons 
are on the alert now, seeking whom they may de- 
vour, wherever there isan American colony: and a 
girl who throws overan American gentleman, albeit 
wanting in some of the graces, but whom she knows 
well and can respect, for some needy cadet of an 
ennobled English family, or the dilapidated holder 
of a continental title, simply that she may enjoy a 
prefix to her name. is something worse than a fool, 
and will be likely to rue her folly accordingly.—Re- 
public. 

NEVER sign a writing until you have read it. 

VOL.. xC—7 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom all orders must be addressed, and the music 
will be sent by return mail free of postage. Another 
Year, very pretty New Year’s song, by Glover, 20 
cents. Around the Fire, spirited song and chorus 
adapted to the season, 30. Christmas Bells, very 
pretty, ringing quartette or chorus by Stewart, 30. 
Fransie Belle, soprano song, by Krauss, 35. Fairy 
Voices, pretty song by Pohiman, 30. Skating on the 
Pond, good and seasonable song by Hackelton, 3v. 
Over the Ice We Fly, another song for the season, 20. 
Phantom Bells at Sea, beautiful duet for female 
voices, by Hackelton, 35. 

Also, Frozen Rill Polka Schottische, lively and 
showy, 30. Winter Waltz, by Spenser, with elegant 
picture title, 40. Starry Night Galop, Holloway, 20. 
Ringlet Waltz, very pretty, by Scherger, 33. Holiday 
Hours, bagatelle, introducing Glover’s beautiful 
melody of Under the Mistletoe, with elegant picture 
title, 40. Martha, new and brilliant fantaisie, by 
Beckel, 50. Cradle song (without words), by Spen- 
ser, handsomely illustrated, 50. The Fairy Sprite, 
brilliant fantaisie, by Mack, 6). Kriss Kringle, by 
Oesten, 20. 

Music for Examination.—On receipt of $1, with 10 
cents to cover postage, we will send a package of $5 
worth of our new music, out of which may be kept 
only such as proves satisfactory, and the balance 
returned. An excellent plan to get just such music 
as any one may like. State whether easy or diflicult 
music is wanted. 

New Music Book for Sunday Schools.—J. C. Beckel 
has edited, and J. Starr Holloway has published, an 
entirely new Music Book of 48 pages, called “Sweet 
Spices,” adapted to the Sunday School or for social 
singing. Samples will be sent to any address for 17 
cents, which includes the postage. Address Mr. 
Holloway, as above. 

AT a recent New York funeral, where the deceased 
was a young and beautiful girl, over $8000 worth of 
flowers were distributed in and around the coffin. 
A chorus was sung by hired vocalists. On either 
side of the coffin stood four young girls dressed in 
white, each holding in her hand a wreath of flowers. 
While the minister prayed, a bell was tolled in the 
hall-way, and a chant sung by the hired vocalists. 
The lady friends of the deceased thought the enter- 
tainment “ perfectly elegant.” 

THE captain of a steamer trading between New 
York and one of the South American ports, tells an 
amusing story relative to the May and December 
marriages so common in Brazil. A Brazilian gen- 
tleman, apparently over fifty years of age, was a 
passenger on his vessel. He was accompanied by 
two girls, one about fifteen and another younger. 
The gentleman was sea-sick in his cabin and the 
girls were on deck, whereupon the captain endeav- 
ored to amusethem, took them on his knees and told 
them stories, while he enjoyed their prattle and 
pretty smiles. In the midst of this pleasant occu- 
pation the gentleman came on deck. With a fierce 
expression of face he gazed upon the scene for a 
moment, and then inquired in a harsh, husky voice, + 
“* You, sir, are you married ?”’ “Yes, I have a daugh- 
ter older than your little girl here ;” said the captain. 
“She reminds me very much of mine.”” Here he pat- 
ted the pretty cheek. “That little girl,” exclaimed 
the indignant Brazilian with great emphasis, “that 
little girl is my wife, sir!’* The captain collapsed. 

BEGIN cautiously in business, and advance slowly 
and surely. 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 


formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design was drawn by us for the Rev. 
John D. MeClintock, Huntingdon, West Va. It is 
one of those American cottages containing very libe- 
ral accommodations for a small family. It will cost, 
finely finished, of bricks painted neat, with porches 
and _ well-tinished interior, $3446.25; built of frame 
would cost It is intended to be slated with 
slates from the True Blue Quarry, Pennsylvania. 
rhese slates come very regular in color, are durable 
and strong; ornamentally laid they cost twelve cents 
per square foot. 

The hall and parlor will be finished in chestnut and 
other natural woods, oiled and rubbed down. Care 
has been taken with the proportions. The windows 
are large; and the interior is finished with heaters, 
slate mantles, and range complete for this sum. 



































FIRST STORY. SECOND STORY. 

Such buildings are needed, and we design numbers 
of chem for various points all over the country. They 
sell at good price and give universal satisfaction. 











Every situation demands different treatment and the 
arrangement of the rooms can be suited to any local- 
ity and the taste of the owner. 

First Story.—P parlor, 15 by 16 feet: FR_family- 
room, 15 by 16 feet; O office, 15 by 16 feet; DR din- 
ing-room, 12 by 14 feet; K kitchen, 10 by 11 feet; BR 
bath-room, 6 by 7 feet; P pantry; H hall, 6 feet. 

Second Story.—C chamber 15 by 16 feet; C cham- 
ber, 15 by 16 feet. 


HUMAN SOULS. 


Some folks has souls so large and grand 
It is a joy ter know ’em, 

And some has souls so mean and small 
itis a sin to show ’em; 

Smaller than a muskeeter’s ear, 
And twice as mean as pizen, 

Meaner than any airthly thing 
The sun was made ter rise on. 


Their littleness o’ soul shows out 
In spite of all deceivin’s, 

And shows that they was made as best 
Of Nature’s meanest leavin’s ; 

Just such as wouldn't made a dog, 
Nor any beast or varmint, 

And nothin’ wuth a human hide 
Nor wuth a human garment. 


And yet they sneak inter the world 
In shape o’ human creeters, 
Ter be a curse upon the airth 
The same as the muskeeters— 
Ter +. and eeeeee all the rest, 
And blight all peace and gladness, 
And sarve their master, who delights 
In seein’ all their badness. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


“To accommodate eighty-six students two hun- 
dred feet long,” an addition is to be made to the 
seminary at Auburn, N. Y., according to a local 
paper. 
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SLIPS OF THE TyYPES—A Few of the Whimsical 
Typographical Blunders of the Generation :— 
The Value of a Letter. 


The omission of a single letter in some one word is 
often sufficient to turn the entire meaning of a sen- 
tence upside down. Houdin himself could hardl 
have managed to steal “a small ox” out of a lady’s 
reticule, and hide it in his waistcoat pocket; and the 
greatest of gormandizers was never credited with 
“eaten a cabman;” yet, according to newspaper re- 
ports, men have been found guilty of both offences. 


A like initial mishap led to the world being informed | 


that the Russians had defeated certain Polish insur- 


gents “with great laughter ;” and, by cutting off of | 


a final letter, a great party leader was made to defy 
his opponents with the extraordinary announcement, 
“Vou can fight against the future; Zim is on our 
side!’ An American — once gave a grave ac- 
count of a rival misadventure, wherein a steamer 
pete eame to grief through running against a rat— 
explaining in its next issue that it should have said 
“raft;” and a Southern editor had to apologize for 
calling Mobile the fourth coffee-pot, instead of the 
fourth coffee-port in the States. Only the other day 
we saw an essay on “The Long Reigns of English 
Sovereigns” alluded to as “a disquisition upon the 
long reins of English sovereigns ;’ an absurd blun- 
der, indeed, but not quite so bad as that in a book- 
seller’s catalogue, which made “the immoral works 
of the poet Milton” figure among his stock in trade ; 
or the exactly similar misprint in the poet’s corner 
of . Oxford newspaper, making some elegiac verses 
end :— 
“Death is past, and all its sorrows 
Swallowed up in victory; 
Endless joys in bless await them, 
Life and immorality!” 


Some admirer of the famous actress, Mrs. Oldfield, 
wrote a funeral oration in her praise, which, thanks 
to the printer, opened thus: “ Let oratory be silent 
rhetoric be dumb; let the pomp and pageantry ot 
sorrow, the silent procession, the sable hearse, and 
mourning fiends, pass unregarded by!” To deprive 
the word “windows” of its 2 seems to be a favorite 
trick with compositors. An auctioneer lately an- 
nounced his intention of knocking down ‘‘a surplus 
stock of bay-widows, complete, glazed with 
British plate ;’ and worse still, an Irish paper, re- 

rting the burning down of a school house, told 
10W a brave fellow ran to the house, gained access 
to the school-room, “at once kicked out three of the 
widows, and then proceeded to throw out the chil- 
dren to the people assembled there, and by this 
means succeeded in saving several.”’ 


Uncomfortable Substitutions, 


Sometimes equally awkward results accrue from 
the substitution of one letter for another. A the- 
atrical critic, desiring to note the fact that a fair 
representative of Shakspeare’s “ Ariel” “did not 
sing,’’ was made answerable for the uncomplimen- 
tary assertion that the lady “did nothing.” A popu- 


lar periodical added to our stock of historical knowl- | 
edge by informing us that Henry IV. of England | 


derived his “red nose’ from his grandfather—cf 
course, intending to say he inherited from his grand- 
father the cognizance of the red rose; a blunder 
reminding one of Fanny Fudge’s complaint of the 
stupid printer transforming “freshly blown roses” 
into “fleshy brown noses,” and doubtless the writer 
of the heraldic essay re-echoed the fair Fanny's 
anathema. Equally annoying must it have been to 
the clergyman who wrote of “the force of a scrip- 
ture parable,” to find himself made responsible for 
such an unclerical expression as “the farce of a 
scripture parable.” The printer of a statement cir- 
culated by an accident assurance company, setting 
forth the compensation received by insurers unfor- 
tunate or fortunate enough to have occasion to test 
the value of their investments, seems to have set 
his mind upon producing the oddest misprints. Ac- 
cording to the official document, one individual ob- 
tained two hundred pounds because his ** wig upset 
in turning a corner;’ arother got three bendred 
pounds for being thrown from his “chairs” when his 
‘house took fright ;’ and a third lost his life, thereby 
costing the company a thousand pounds, by being 
“blown from his gig.”’ 


A Goon address is the best letter of recommenda- 
on. 
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| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
| connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
| a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
| be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
| postage. 
| Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. ; 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
| any particular number must send their request at 
| least two months previous to the date of publication 
| of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
| all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
| post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

S. A.—Sent hair braid October 20th. 

Mrs. J. L.—Sent child’s hat 22d. 

Miss C. H.—Sent jet fringe 22d. 

Mrs. R. G.—Sent dresses by express 26th. 

T. H.—Sent patterns 29th. 

C. H. J.—Sent stocking supporters 29th. 

Mrs. 8. 5. L.—Sent bonnet 3lst. 

Cc. J. D.—Sent sacque and dress November 4th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent patterns 7th. 

J. B.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. C. R. 8.—Sent childrens’ patterns 12th. 

Mrs. M. N. J.—Sent infants’ clothing 14th. 

C. T.—Sent skirt supporters 16th. 

A. C.—Sent zephyr and pattern 16th. 

Miss V.—Sent hat 17th. 

Mrs. F. G.—Sent pattern 17th. 

J. R. T.—Sent wool fringe 17th. 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. A. L.—Sent bonnet and sacque 23d. 

There is now in the Philadelphia post-office a MS. 
that requires thirty-two cents to take it out. The 
post-mark is not distinct enough for us to state here 
where it came from. But we want te impress upon 
parties sending MSS. to this office the necessity of 
paying the proper postage. In order to be exact in 
this matter inquire at your post-office how much is 
really required to forward your package. Every 
| month we have a bill of several dollars to pay for 
| postage that has accumulated from the deficiency oi 
| postage stamps on MSS. that are sent to this office. 
| And we seldom have any stamps paid back. We 
| cannot pay any more. 
| Alice.—‘“*Some Starry Days,” accepted. Read, 
| please, ** The Isle of Shoals’ on page 89. This was 








n type when your note was received. We will pub- 
lish your article. 

** Agnes G.”"—Wrote to you, Montreal, Nelson Co., 
Ky. Letter returned by postmaster; could not find 
you. Articles declined. 

|” “The Little Quaker,” declined. 
“Ode to Lapy’s Boox,”’ declined. 
“The Magdaline,” declined. 
“Contrast,”’ accepted. 
Twilight Musings,”’ accepted. 
“ The Snow,” accepted. 
“Lines on receiving two Moss Rose-buds,” ac- 
| cepted. 
C.—In New York, at Stewart's. . 
“R.’—1. “September” was received ; but we were 
| printing October at the time. , 


It was accepted. 2. 
‘Indian Summer” is also too late, as we were print- 
ing the Januarynumber. Would have returned both 
pieces, but not having your address could not do so. 

3. No faults to point out. 

Dorothea.—l. It is a matter that rests with your- 
| self alone. But we would prefer our wife to keep 
| alongside. 2. The cord should not show above large, 
heavy pictures; in most galleries they hang flat. 

Memorials.—The beautiful idea of the card “In 
Memoriam” is being more universally adopted in 
aol country. The custom is very general in Enz- 

and. 

Jacques.—Wooden Wedding is the fifth anniver- 
sary. The datesof the marriage and the anniversary 
are given on the card. 

J. B.—In Tartary, and we believe, also in Russia, 
a stick is broken during the marriage ceremony by 
the father of the bride in token that he resigns all 
authority over her. 

Inquirer.—The population of Barbadoes is said to 
be, with the exception of Malta, the most dense of 
any spot in the world, and is fast increasing. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ey oe by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—House dress of black silk, made with one 
skirt. The side breadths are trimmed with kilt 
plaiting from the waist, with bands of silk crossing 
them, bound with silk of the new cardinal red; puff 
in the back of skirt; jacket bodice, trimmed to cor- 
respond ; open sleeves, with puffs on top. 

Fig. 2.—House dress, made of two shades of green 
silk. Theunderskirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles ; 
the polonaise fastens over at one side, and is trimmed 
with a ruffle and band; the neck is cut surplice; 
open sleeves, with puffs at top of arm. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of pink and white silk, 
made court train. The front breadth is formed of 
apron and ruffle of white silk embroidered, trimmed 
with wreaths of foliage laid in ruches of lace; low 
corsage, with bertha to correspond. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of two shades of purple and 
lilae silk. The underskirt is of the darkest silk, 
trimmed with one ruffle, piped with the lighter at 
both top and bottom; three narrow folds head it at 
the top; apron overskirt of the lighter silk, with 
two box-plaited ruches for trimming; long pointed 
basque waist of the darker silk, cut surplice; coat 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Sash in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk. The underskirt is of the two shades of silk, 
the ruffles and plaitings being of the lighter; the 
jacket waist is deep on the sides and front, and is 
trimmed with the lighter silk; coat sleeves, with 
cuffs. Bonnet of the two shades of velvet, trimmed 
with a long feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years. Dark blue 
silk poplin dress and cloak, trimmed with Duchesse 
race. Blue velvet hat, trimmed with white and blue 
feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Vig. 1.—Walking dress of brown Cashmere. The 
underskirt is trimmed with folds on the front 
breadth, the back breadths with three ruffles; the 
overskirt and jacket bodice are simply stitched. 
Bonnet of brown felt, trimmed with flowers and 
velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of dark blue and gray 





striped Cashmere, trimmed with pointed bands of 
blue silk up the front. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black silk. The front 
breadth is trimmed with one deep ruffle, headed 
with diagonal puffs ; lengthwise puffs down the sides, 
fastened with ribbon bows, long overskirt in the 
back. Black cloth jacket, with revers and cuffs of 
black velvet. 

Figs. 4 and 6.—Front and back view of house dress 
of black Cashmere, made with polonaise and under- 
skirt, trimmed with side-plaited ruffles. 

Figs. 5 and 7.—Frout and back view of house dress 
of navy blue serge. The back breadth is trimmed 
with three ruffies; the apron overskirt with three 
narrower ones; jacket bodice, trimmed to corre- 
spond. 

Fig. 8.—Dinner dress of two shades of lilac silk. 
The underskirt is ef the darker shade, and is plain; 
the apron overskirt and bodice are of the lighter, 
and can be trimmed with either white or black lace, 
to suit the taste of the wearer. 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of brown silk and camel's 
hair. The underskirt is of the silk of a dark shade, 
trimmed with one deep ruffle and puffs; the over- 
skirt and basque is of the camel’s hair, trimmed on 
the front with velvet bands, and cuffs and collar to 
correspond. Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 10.—House dress of grey and black striped 
poplin, trimmed with rufties of the same ; sleeveless 
basque of black velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of black silk. The front 
breadth is trimmed with ruffles, the back breadths 
are plain; jacket with revers, and flaring cuffs of 
black velvet. Black velvet hat, trimmed with bird, 
and lace veil to fasten around the throat. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of seven years, made with 
underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt is of gray 
Cashmere; the polonaise of blue, trimmed with 
fringe and a band of silk. Hat of gray felt, trimmed 
with blue velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of six years, made of two 
shades of brown serge. The dress is made of the 
lighter shade, trimmed with ruffles and revers of the 
darker. 

Fig. 3—Suit for boy of eight years, made with 
Knickerbocker pants, and blouse fastened with ‘a 
belt. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of two 
shades of green. The underskirt is of silk; the 
polonaise, which is long in front, is of Cashmere, 
trimmed with bands and small points of silk. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for boy of five years, made of black 
velvet, and trimmed with silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for girl of six, made of 
navy blue Cashmere. The underskirt is trimmed 
with one ruffle, edged with three rows of narrow 
velvet; the overskirt and basque are trimmed with 
the velvet alone. Blue felt hat, trimmed with velvet 
and wing. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with flow- 
ers, ribbon, and feather. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, feather, and jet ornament. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with jet 
leaves, silk, and colored wing. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of dark navy blue felt, trimmed with 
velvet and steel ornament. 

Fig. 11.—Evening coiffure, formed of plaits and 
short curls over the forehead. 

Fig. 12.—Linen apron, with bib and pocket, for gir! 
of ten years, trimmed with a ruffle, edged with lace. 

Fig. 13—White muslin fichu, trimmed with plait- 
ings of the same. 
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Fig. 14.—Fashionable linen collar, and undersleeve | 


to match. 

Fig. 15.—Gentleman’s silk cravat, made of black 
silk, spotted with crimson. 

Fig. 16.—Velvet bracelet, to match necklet. 

Fig. 17.—Black velvet necklet, with bow and long 
ends. 

Fig. 18.—Mantle of black velvet, trimmed with jet 
galloon and lace. 

Fig. 19.—Fichu of black and white lace, with Mar- 
guerites through the centre. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ fashionable kid walking boot. 

Fig. 21.—Fashionable linen cuff, edged with lace. 

Fig. 22.—Breton collarette of black velvet, with 
silyer ornaments across. 

Fig. 23.—Ladies’ c.oth sacque, trimmed with jet 
braid, buttons, and jet and silk fringe. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Girl’s cross-over fichu and tablier. 
This style of garment, made in woollen materials, 
will be much worn by girls from seven to fourteen 
years of age. Our model is made of blue serge flan- 
nel, and is trimmed with a blue woollen fringe, with 
a fancy heading streaked with color. The tablier is 
draped at the sides, sewn to a waistband, and fas- 
tens at the back. The fichu crosses over the chest, 
and the end turns back with a revers. 

Fig. 26.—Black velvet bodice, trimmed with blue 
jet ornaments and feather trimming. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of dark blue 
cloth dress, braided, for child of three years. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of eight years of age, made of brown diagonal 
serge. The underskirt is trimmed with two ruffs; 
the overskirt and jacket bodice is trimmed with nar- 
row piping folds. 

Fig. 31.—Fashionable kid boot, buttoned, and 
stitched with white. 

Fig. 32.—Evening coiffure, composed of braids and 
puffs, with a bow of ribbon and a rose at the right 
side. 

Figs. 33 and 34.—Front and back view of black vel- 
vet sleeveless polonaise, embroidered with jet and 
silk, and trimmed with lace. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


WE do not think we can better commence our 
greeting to our readers of 1875, than by speaking of 
some of the many beautiful novelties in jewelry seen, 
and which would be particularly beautiful and appro- 
priate as gifts at this season, merely, however, warn- 
ing our readers that, unfortunately, like all beautiful 
articles, they are not within the reach of all. Accom- 
panying a superb necklace, in which the diamonds 
were graduated in size, was a pendant of heart- 
shaped diamonds surrounding a heart-shaped eme- 
rald; from this was suspended a similar shaped large 
emerald setin diamonds. With this magnificent and 
costly ornament were ear rings to correspond. En- 
amelled in gold, in brilliant colors, are setts for pen- 
dant and ear-rings of Medicis portraits. The high, 
full ruffs, jewels, and headdress of those days are 
exquisitely painted. The new styles of necklaces 
are oblong squares of yellow, finely-pierced gold; 
connected by slender bars between each one, hang 
red gold balls cut in diamond facets. The ear-rings, 
in corresponding gold, are made like stars, and at- 
tached to this set is a massive cross of pierced gold, 
set with red gold studs. Another equally massive 
style is of interlocked bars of red gold. New watch 
chains are in slender links of gold, caught together 
by lovely large pearls and bars of tinted gold. We 
have also seen a Leontine watch, with square chate- 
laine chains, bars, slides, and locket, superbly en- 
riched with flowers in gold of four colors. On a mas- 
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sive square chatelaine is set a medallion centre of an 
angel’s face, painted on pale blue and pearly-tinted 
enamel, with tiny wings of diamonds. Another tiny 
watch of Pompadour style looks out from black en- 
amel and a wreath of tinted flowers sparkling with 
diamonds. On a small watch of creamy-tinted en. 
amel, with a rosy glow, the graceful form of Morn. 
ing floats upward on fleecy clouds, dropping flowers 
to earth, and through it all there is a glint of golden 
rays. Upon the other side, on a surface of the deep- 
est blue enamel, Night reclines, clasping sleeping 
children in her arms. There are pendants of exqui- 
site styles in cameo and gold, incrusted with pre- 
cious stones. The art of cameo cutting has certainly 
reached the highest degree of perfection. Upon 
onyx, sard, chalcedony, or chrysoprase, heads and 
mythological studies are faithfully reproduced in 
delicate carving. A very beautiful pendant cross of 
that dark onyx, with its upper strata of a translucent 
blue gray, has carved upon it the Immaculate Con- 
ception, after Murillo. The figure of the Virgin isa 
fine specimen of artistic skill. At the three upper 
points of the cross are angels’ heads ina mist of clouds. 
Another pendant is formed of a cameo nearly square, 
a group of tiny figures standing out in bold, tinted 
relief from the mellow brown of the onyx, represent- 
ing Solomon’s Judgment, taken from the famous pic- 
ture. For glove bracelets for evening wear, are slen- 
der bands set with a blaze of diamonds. The most 
costly necklace seen the present season, was a glit- 
tering chain of the finest tracery, from which large 
solitaire diamonds apparently fall, and large pearls 
between each diamond drop in pendants of silvery 
lustre, yet with the faintest pink and golden hue. 
We have hardly commenced enumerating the ele- 
gent novelties seen, but we fear to tire our readers 
with the dazzling display, so will have to be content 
to turn our attention to more quiet themes. 

We have before spoken of the partiality this season 
for woollen tissues of a coarse, rough description, 
but as the season advances this partiality seems 
more and more evident. In fact, the very coarsest 
of all cloth, that worn by peasants and monks, the 
bure, so often mentioned in ancient French ro. 
mance, is the very material which is pronounced as 
most distingué. There is certainly nothing pretty 
about it; itis very rough, very thick, and very coarse 
looking, and of a dingy brown color; but yet it is de- 
clared to be the ne plus ultra of elegance by those 
who should know best about such matters. This 
fabric, however, is adopted only for promenade or 
general costumes, and cannot lay claim to much in 
the way of ornamentation or trimming. For the 
most part a stitched hem is all the garniture vouch- 
safed toit, or if anything more recherché is bestowed, 
it consists of plain bias bands piped with silk of the 
same color. The dure costume will mostly consist of 
a plain skirtand jacket bodice, with long apron over- 
skirt nearly reaching the edge of skirt, with a ciren- 
lar cloak, or, for very cold weather, a sacque of seal- 
skin is added. 

Beside the bure above spoken of. all kinds of more or 
less rough cloth are more or less fashionable. There 
is drap roulier of a dark blue tint, and drap laitiere 
striped of two shades, as peasant women’s petticoats 
used to be. Then we are shown a coarse woollen 
kind of stuff, which is pronounced of English make, 
and called Knickerbocker, but we doubt whether it 
is known by that name in England, for we believe 
English people apply that name only to a kind of 
boys’ pants, the fashion of which is said to come 
from Russia. But the fashion now is to be fond of 
strange names and French and English materials, 
and so Knickerbocker is in great vogue. It is,as we 
were saying, a coarse, thick woollen fabric, either 
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self-colored or pointillé, that is, speckled of two | of mixed jet and blue steel beads in the usual lat- 


shades. The tissus mattésis also new and fashion- 
able. Thick canvas-like materials of raw colored 
wool, which are made up into jacket and overskirt 
to wear over velvet, silk, or velveteen underskirts. 
Again, other thick woollen fabrics, damasked in pat- 
terns, recalling table linens and the coutil stripes so 
fashionable in washing materials last summer, now 
appear in coarse woollen textures. In fact, just at 
present, the coarser and thicker a material appears, 
the mere cachet it is pronounced to have; and if this 
furore continues, ladies will be taking up their door 
mats, to make themselves cuirasse bodies and tab- 
lier tunics of. With all these coarse fabrics, passe- 
menterie is the most suitable style of trimming, being 
at once rich and simple. 

Velvet dresses are very popular for handsome car- 
riage or street costume. They are made very simple 
this winter: a plain skirt, ornamented only with the 
loops of the wide sash; jacket bodice, simply corded 
with silk, or trimmed with passementerie. When a 
velvet and silk costume is desired, the silk is used 
for the underskirt, and the polonaise or jacket and 
overskirt is of the velvet. 

Fancy braids or galloons are so fashionable that a 
material isnow woven to simulate Cashmere trimmed 
with them. There is a dark line and a lighter line, 
and the tunic isso cut and joined, that it has the 
effect of braid being laid upon it to look like chey- 
rons. Bows of faille are added in a line down the 
centre of the back breadths. 

As rows of braid are now so fashionable, they can 
be used with advantage in modernizing last winter's 
costumes. Narrow silk braid is sewn in rows upon 
sleeves, collars, and jackets, while upon the rest of 
the costume there is no braid at all. The rows go 
around the sleeves, not down them; and if braid be 
used on the tunic, arranged in short rows falling 
like a fringe above the hem. For woollen costumes 
there is woollen braid of various widths of the same 
color as the cloth, and the make of this braid is 
coarse. 

Among the thousand and one fantaisies in prepa- 
ration for evening wear, are chatelaines made en- 
tirely of flowers, suspended from floral bands. The 
most beautiful ornaments for evening dresses are 
flounces made entirely of flowers. A white tulle 
dress, is made with a triple tunic fastened at the 
back with wide double loops of white faille, each 
tunic trimmed with a tulle plaiting, headed with a 
ruche, and edged with a fringe of violets suspended 
from thin stalks, has a charming effect. Tulle the 
color of the silk is much used as plaitings and puff- 
ings for trimming evening dresses. Alternate plait- 
ings of tulle and pale silk flounces, pinked at each 
edge, form very suitable trimmings to young ladies 
evening toilets. Every shade of buff, maize, salmon, 
yellow, and lemon color is popular for evening wear, 
but unfortunately this cannot be worn to advantage 
except by dark or light brunettes. Scarlet gerani- 
ums, roses, oleanders, fuchsias, tropical crimson 
leaves, or any dark autumn foliage, form the chief 
ornaments. 

Brocaded silks are in vogue for married ladies; 
they are of single color, pink, buff, or blue, and are 
trimmed with plaitings of plain gros grain, used al- 
ternately with white gauze, and headed with ostrich 
feathers. They are made with triple aprons, fringed 
at the edge, and cuirass bodice, either laced or but- 
toned at the back. 

Throatlets made of black velvet, worn high and 
tight around the throat, and hooked at the back 
under a bow and long streamers (a design is given 
on the extension sheet of this number), are among the 
latest novelties. Wide beaded collars of jet alone, or 





ticed pattern are also very much worn. Brocaded 
belts, with deep points in front and fringes at the 
edge are also very fashionable, testifying to the fact 
that the bead usurpation is anything but a thiug of 
the past. 

The new veils are of black thread net, dotted with 
tiny blue jet beads, and with a few beads on the scal- 
lops. The newest neckties are of China crépe, the 
deep cardinal red, scarlet, blue, and pink, with rolled 
hems, and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
Bows for the throat consist of two shades of China 
crépe and much Malines lace. 

In winter wraps, the French sacque continues to 
be the most popular garment, because of its long, 
shapely style, and its adaptability for plain garments 
and rich ones alike; many sacques have short backs 
and long fronts; these are pretty and stylish-looking 
garments. Black wraps are almost universally 
worn, as they suit with all dresses. The only colored 
wraps seen are worn with costumes of the same 
color. Matelassé silk, before mentioned, resembling 
wadded brocade, is the accepted novelty for hand- 
some sacques; earlier in the season it was not gene- 
rally adopted, In purchasing this material, it is 
economy to buy the best quality, as the embossed 
figures are apt to fray in the lower priced goods. 
Arabesque and floriated designs are more admired 
than the small matelassé patterns that look like 
quilted diamonds and shells. Beaded matelassé is 
also shown, upon every yard of which from 20,000 to 
90,000 beads are sewed by hand. The French sacque 
is the simple and stylish shape for this stately mate- 
rial. Velvet is usually associated with it in the way 
of borders, cuffs, a standiug collar, and also 4 sloped 
piece down the middle of the back and front. A 
ruche of rook’s feathers and handsome jet fringe 
trim the most dressy matelassé sacques; others 
have a side plaiting of gros grain, on which jet pas- 
sementerie in leaf pattern is laid. Braiding and 
embroidery would be superfluous on its richly figured 
or beaded surface, and lace is too light for it Cash- 
mere sacques are being lined with flannel, or heavily 
wadded for severe winter; braided garments are 
the most popular, and form a pretty, useful wrap for 
spring as well as winter weather. 

New waterproof cloaks are of a lighter blue Eng- 
lish cloth, dark plum color, navy blue, and black. 
The shapes are changed very little—the long circular 
or sacque, with cape and collar, or hood, as fancy 
dictates. These are really indispensable garments 
in every lady’s wardrobe, and if of a good cloth will 
prove warm enough, with a small jacket underneath, 
for the coldest winter storm. 

Light bonnets are being used for evening wear for 
the opera and theatre; blue, pink, and even white 
are shown. Creamy white gros grain is also being 
used on black and dark velvet bonnets for evening; 
lighter colored velvets also have white accessories. 
A full dress bonnet of pearl gray velvet has the 
crown draped by a white brocaded scarf, richly 
fringed. The palest blush roses are clustered on the 
front of the brim, and a single pearl colored ostrich 
tip is on the crown. Mauve and blue bonnets are 
similarly trimmed. There is a fancy for using pale 
lemon colored Isabella roses on light blue velvet 
bonnets, with white and the lightest pink roses on 
all other delicate tints. Mauve velvet bonnets, 
draped with creamy white scarfs, are very dressy 
with rich black toilets. Pink and lemon colored 
roses are massed together for light velvet hats, and 
look especially well on pale blue velvet. 

We must close for this month, wishing all our old 
and our very many new subscribers a very happy 
New Year. FASHION. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 














Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as 


agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD Pay. Send 
3-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COM. 
PANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 
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Published Quarterly.—J ANUARY NUMBER just issued, 
and contains over 100 PaGEs, 500 ENGRAVINGS, de- 
scriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers and 
Vegetables, with Directions for Culture, COLORED 
PLATE, etc.—The most useful ound elegant work of 
the kind in the world. —Only 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English and German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 












BEAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 


“and printing Cards.dc. An article that every- 

w body should have. Alphabets of type to print 

> any name, business or address. Very profit- 
<= able, amusing and instructive for the young. 


NO.1 $8 with 8 alphasets type. NO.2 $2 
with 5 alphabets. NO.3 $3S with 11 alpha- 
\_ bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 

livered anywhere by mailfree Agents wanted 
GOLDING & Co.,14 Kill; 8, Boston. 


oon PRIN TOFFEE T Sesici.'. i 
Press ys. Printer /or Cards 4 Clothing #103. Diamond 
ae. é Circulars$¢5to15. Pearl Presser 


work $25101385. COLDING&Co.1i4 toys. oston 


$200 for F rst. class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 
free. U.S. PIANO Co., 810 Broadway, N. =. 








= Aieage Fresh and Reliable. es 

1875. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and 
use Garden Requisite. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Mailed Jree. Address HENRY A DREER, Phila., Pa. 


5 es phy Ey: Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 














CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILES, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 





jy E can sell these First-Class Pignos for 

Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars, 
because we employ n®% agents and allow no 
discount to dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the real cost of ali Pianos. 
During the past seven years we have sold our 
Pianos to over one thousand familics, in 
every section of every State and Territory 
inthe Union. If yu will send for our Cata- 
logue, containing fifteen solid columns in 
fine type, of the names and residences of 
prominent citizens—you will be sure to find 
some of them at your very door, in your own 
or some adjoining town, where you can see 
and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within one thou- 
sand miles of New York for ten days’ trial, 
and if nt satisfactory no paymeni is re- 
quired. 

We refer, by permission, to the Chemical 
National Kank of New York City, which any 

-ank in the United States will satisfy you 
is by far the strongest bankin America, We 
make this statement to prove that our five 
years’ warrant guarantees our Pianos to be 
fully equal toany Piano in the known world 
at aay price 

Piease write us, and you will receive not 
on)y our Illustrated Circular containing fall 
particuiars, but also a written reply to all 
questions from some officer of our Company 
in person. Please state where you saw this 


notice, Address 





Sept. 15, 1874. 

TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—We have 
used the U.S. Pianos 
for the past six years, 





STURTEVANT 
Hovse, 


public parlors, 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- 
sessing euperior musi- § 
cai qualities. 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


U. 8S. PIANO Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 





To Adwvertisers.—The LADY’ S BOOK as an advertising 


medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. 


The 


reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 


in the United States. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD. 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCHANS. 


The most splendidly equipped and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinghouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis without cha.ge. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is unsurpassed 
in the World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 
Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest states, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 


A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. 





D. M. BOYD, JR., GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 





Ba TRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING - - $2.50 
THE OLD MILL - - - - 2.00 
THE OFFER - - : - - 1.50 
THE ACCEPTANCE 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON - : 1.00 
MY PET - - - - - 1.00 
OUR DARLING - - - - 1.00 
TRUE TO NATURE 1.00 





Needles Stuck lke Pins. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Feckenuam. 


‘The advantages of this new Plan are as follows:— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Siath and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JAMES 


Cloth Stuck. 
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SITs & SONS’ 


SEWING 


MACHINE 
NEEDLES. 


44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR THE 


United States, 








Ta John Thornton, 
SOLE AGENT 


TEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


And universally acknowledged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867 ; LONDON, 1862. 
Special attention is respectfully directed to the 
latest improvement in their Pianofurtes— 
THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 
larges the capacity of the Pianoforte for the produc- 
tion of musical effects 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will admit. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
43° ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@a 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos, 107, 109, and 111 East 14th 8t.y New York. 
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AN ARTICLE FOR EVERY LETTER WRITER. 
Combination of Blotting-Case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to spell incorrectly. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. FOR SALE BY 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


DREKA Engraving and Stationary House, 


1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


a __ 
DICTIONARY BLOT1 





BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Lotta Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The varioug pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY | 


By using MITCHELL'S NEW AND ELEGANT 
DRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $%. 
By Mail, $3. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 


MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 
for beautifying the complexion, far surpassing any 
foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Low rates to dealers. 
HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 





AMERICAN LINE. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PYPwHoEILADELYuaIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all 


points at lowest current rates. 


Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. : 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are puppiies with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and t 
For passage, rates of freight, and other in 


1rough bills of ~~ i - age py prominent points. 
ormation, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 
, 307 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown, 
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| MOVERTISEMENT FOR 1875. 
A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


GOoODEHY’S 


LADY'S BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in America. 


1875. Volume 90. 18'75. 


I ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


Reliable Celered Paghion Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
HUiBDGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A NEW FEATURE THAT HAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE. 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been 
engaged :— 


Marion Harland, Louise 8. Dorr, Ino Churchill Mrs. Victor, 
Mrs. ©. A. Hopkinson, §. Annie Frost, Etc. 
INVALUABLE RHOCOHIPTsS, 


Designs forthe Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 


Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Ete. 


WILL BE RETAINED. 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“THE RESCUE,” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored Slip for Terms, Clubbing, and List of Chromagg, etc. 
2 ; 
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